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LANDS SEVEN — 


ISO TO 250 LB. SEA BASS 


on the VIKING” 
Bronsons new Salt Water Reel 


Here is Ennis C. Helm, The 
Ol’ Timer, of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., with the seven big Sea 
Bass he landed with his Bron- 
son “Viking” Reel! 













ID you ever try to rope a steer and hold him 
with a twenty-five-foot rope?” writes Ennis C. 
Helm, The Ol’ Timer, of Oklahoma City, 

Okla. “Well, that’s just the position I was in, while try- 

ing to land these seven 150 to 250 pound Totuabas 

(White Sea Bass), in the Gulf of California, near Guay- 

mas, Sonora, Mexico, last month! Every day for a week, 

it was a battle with the big ones! And think of it—seven 
strikes—and seven Totuabas—each fighting thirty to 

forty-five minutes—all captured with your No. 600 

Viking Reel! 


“When I first started putting my tackle together the first day, No. 600 


several fishing friends remarked that I never would land any Price $6.60 
large fish with the light tackle I was using. This kinda made me 

feel sick at the stomach, but I said nothing and got ready for THE VIKING 

my first strike—and had it before you could bat an eye—and in . ; : , 

docty slams, F hail 0. alee 100 grunt Temube onaty for tes without question, the grentest Salt, Water Reel Value eres made 


gaff-hook. This went on all day and, at the end, I had seven 250 yard capacity, with Free Spool and Star Drag. Built to with- 


stand the hardest punishment and abuse of deep sea fishing. 


that weighed from 150 to 250 pounds. Well, my friends just 
had to shake my hand and give in to the fact that the No. 600 
Viking Reel—with its Free Spool, Star Drag and slow braking 
power—would tire out the biggest ones—and make deep sea fish- 
ing a real sport for real sportsmen!” 

you, too, want to conquer those ceep sea fighters, get a sturcy 


if 
Bronson Salt Water Reel at your nearest dealer. 
Our beautiful new colored catalog showing the largest selection of 
reels for every type of angling—sent FREE upon request. 

send 
‘eal tn and we'll make it wath your walle, 11 we ean se thom! Jolly Roger 
No. 1200 Price $2.75 
250 yd capacity. 





The Sea Rover 
No. 900 Price $4.95 





Western Representative— 


> B32 : : . Bakelite head and tail 250 yd. capacity. 
McDonald & Linforth, 420 Market St., Tilden Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. plate. Adjustable spool! Buccaneer Hestiis chromium 
ae 0 oto No. 700 Price $3.30 plated. Metal . = 
able click. elica 250 yd. capacity. Heavily forced Bakelite heac 
“4 R O N S O N t e L M p y gears. Idealfor Musky nickel slated * Bakelite and tail plate, Heli- 
fishing, too. head and tail plate. Hel- cal gears. Adjustable 
ical gears. Adjustable click and ie oo 
. click and spool bearing ing cap. Free Spool. 
136 State Street ro Bronson, Mich. ef 


AMERICA'S LARGEST REEL MANUFACTURER / 
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TRIX- 
ORENO 


. No lure quite compares with 
Trix-Oreno, A great lure. 7 sizes: 

fly rod, bait casting, salt water. Prices 
65c, $1.00, $1.25. 


BLACK- 
ORENO Line 


Ask for Black-Oreno— 
the finest, waterproofed 
silk casting line made. 
9 to 50 yard tests. 50 yard 
Spools. 
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CRAB-ORENO 


Another NEW ONE 


Here’s a fresh looking crab—and he’s 
tough. Crab-Oreno is an excellent imita- 


tion made of hard but pliable crab-color _ 


rubber with concealed bucktail treble 
hooks. Cast over weed beds and 
retrieved slowly in short jerks, 
it’s a getter. Price 85c. 

100 


FREE? 122 


wv 











WRITE FOR IT! Contains 
helpful hints, articles by 
Courtney sa Cooper, 
Ozark Rip 
others. Teaches bait 
or fly casting. 
Shows,describes 
lar fish in 
life colors. Every 
angler should have 
it. Sent Free! 
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Stree 


3 SEASONS were spent in 
designing, developing Min-Oreno, 
But, it took only 3 seconds for this 
big battler to fall for it. Min-Oreno’s 
distinctly new.Hasaslender shaped 
body—stainless steel angled head- 
plate. The slanting nose, the head- 
plate, the distinctive shape give it 
an unusual action and appearance 
not be denied. 3 sizes—6 finishes. 
Prices 75c, 85c, $1.00. 


ARROWHEAD 
DESIGN 


(Patented ) 


An EXCLUSIVE 
South Bend 
Feature 


The new Arrowhead design pre- 
sents a peculiar underwater illusion 
— giving a likeness of speed and 
animation that antagonizes game- 
fish. This deduction was gained 
through a season of tests proving 
the unusual effectiveness of this 
design. Arrowhead, a new, exclu- 
sive South Bend design, is offered 
only on these baits: Min-Oreno, 
Bass-Oreno, Pike-Oreno, Babe- 
Oreno, Trout-Oreno, Fly-Oreno, 
Slim-Oreno and Midg-Oreno. 









~/ BASS-ORENO 


Arrowhead design further increases Bass- 
Oreno’s long known fish-getting quali- 
ties. 3 Bass-Oreno Arrowhead colors: red 
or black arrowhead, white body—r 
arrowhead, — body. 

Price $1 le 







_ 






PIKE- 
ORENO 


Last season’s sensation — Pike-Oreno 
offered in 3 Arrowhead designs: red or 
black arrowhead, white body—red arrow- 
head, yellow body. Price $1.00. 
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PFLUEGER REELS -*, 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) <tDe : 


for where’er you go fishing -on fiainod or salt water 
GREATEST QUALITY EVER OFFERED AT THESE PRICES 














Pry LEVEL Here are Pflueger Reels in va- 
riety for any fisherman’s needs. 
want at the price you can af- 
ford—Moderate Cost—Medium 
Cost—or the finest creation of 
the reel maker’s art. 

Your Sporting Goods dealer has 
them—or can get them quickly. If 
not, write us. 

THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 

Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 

Dept. F6, E. A. Pllueger, Pres. 
kron, Ohio 


+Pflueger SUPREME $25.00 *Pflueger SUMMIT $10.00 k Pflueger 
. FLY ROD Reels 
‘ \ \ sa F \s ~ , 
XN " prerse . 
¥ . Pflueger 


Pflueger TRUMP $3.50 Pveger ALPINE ( oes *Pflueger NORKA $12.00 
00 to $ 


* 


“HALF-NUT” = > 


cal Regular equipment on Supreme, Summit and 
— Norka Reels—a SPARE PAWL AND COVER 
Pflueger TRUSTY $2.25 a ee in a receptacle built into the 
Front Cap of the reel—for emergency use —2 

SPARE PARTS: ‘WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 




















Pflueger SALT WATER Reels 


Send for the Pflueger 
Pocket Catalogue—A 
“Fishing Guide’’—in- 
cluding PFLUEGER 
REELS and BAITS 
— Everything need- 
ed for fishing. 


Pflueger ATLAPAC Pflueger AUTOPLA $16.00 Pflueger CAPITOL $10.00 
(3 sizes) $65, $85 and $100 


E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
The Enterprise Mia: Co. Dept. F6, Akron, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pock- 
et Catalog No. 151. 
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and Sporting Property Jor Sale 











EXPERT N. BR. BULLER SURVEYS 


CONSULTATION 


Trout Fishing for Lease 


N the Beaverkill River 130 miles from . : Consulting Fish Culturist Surveys of Lakes, Ponds and 
tew Y¥ : . , Construction of Hatcheries, - Streams 
New York by train, or by motor via Puasa Aamerinee 
Route 17, near Livingston Manor and Ros- pone Tne 3102 North Second Street Detatic stediing oneal 
coe, New York. 750 acres of woodland and Biological and Fish Forage furnished for improvement 
meadow; 1 mile of privately owned water Problems Harrisburg, Pa. of Fishing conditions 


from 60 to 80 feet wide, all wadable. Little 
or no overhanging foliage. Excellent wet and 
dry fiy fishing. Well stocked for past ten — 
years. One of the best stretches of water on STONY CREEK, N. Y. ELEVATION, 2,000 


the Beaverkill. . ‘ : 
. ‘ 4 If you are desirous of spending your vacation or week-end in the 
Comfortable, well-furnished, modernly Adirondacks, to enjoy trout, pike and bass fishing, horseback riding, 
equipped house: four master’s rooms with | tennis, swimming, boating. hiking and range shooting, we cor- 






















Dy 2 . 
DI ENRYVALLE HOUSE 










. - | dially invite you to ava yourself of the excellent facil- 
running hot and cold water and twin beds; ities of BELL LODGE, lo- cated in one of the most | | HENRYVALE PA 
two small master’s rooms and four servants’ pnp 1 Mee: TE, ee ae. EE a 
rooms, two baths. Attractive living room and electricity, large rooms, ce. Ho: 





‘Think of it! 


We own five miles of won- 


ta, veaetables and 
arm, herald BELL 


or you to # 


ing. baking, with dairy 


dining room; attractive grounds and shrubs. | eee 
LODGE as the ideal 


Pipeless furnace. Delco lighted, coal cook- ’ 
ing range; electric washing machine and ak 





pla nd 
moderate rates of $18.00 










































































cream separator; four-car garage, milk |? et George G. Bell, * the proprietor, who was derful trout stream, stock- 
house and barn electric lighted, ice house |#|| piteberforthe Brive Nett 1, lanaue for seven vanes, make 1, patrolled and protected { 
and chicken house. $ bered. All our reereations are included, free garage, no extra charges. ed, patrolled and protected for 
2 Write for let. Gentiles only > > “ 7 te 
Will lease fully furnished to desirable |= , eating and tebtnn te Gensee. ‘Mp the benefit of our guests. Ideal 
family for the four summer months from OPEN ALL YEAR oe i* vacation facilities. All amuse- 
June Ist to October Ist. This includes man j 2 % “> ments and conveniences. Moderate 
for farm work and wife, who is a good, plain pease. , ° on 2 ss shi Pa 
cook, both in my continuous employment rates. NO extra Hsning tee (0 pe 
for past ten years, milk, butter, eggs, trons of hotel. Booklet. 
chickens, ice, fireplace wood and blankets, x - 
1800 ft. elevation. No mosquitoes, Ideal ze ities Env ited . Henryville House 
. , voing abroa< s Situated in country, 150 eet, surroundec y gor- * 
for family. Owner going abroad. : geous mountains 3500 feet, seclusion, comfort, all Monroe Co. Henryville, Pa. 
For particulars and inspection apply di- $ conveniences. Adjacent trout streams, golf course, 
rect or through your broker. : tennis, archery, concrete swimming pool. 
Open to gentiles who appreciate real charm 
LEWIS M. BORDEN and many outdoor sport opportunities. 2 
{ East 42nd St. New York, N. Y Illustrated folder. Tel. Lexington 20, Meet Om t) 
Vinderbilt 3-8540 THE WESTKILL TAVERN r 
31 Westkill, Greene County, N. Y. popular 
- sosceccece sessed Weakfish 1t013 Ibs, Shing, 
ee Siete —_—__—__—— rr rest and 
. . Go J recreation 
_ Wour Vacation or Fishing ; SPECKLED TROUT ounedth aie Bose 
a po aay ype Fd by te wy ge yy cer tk Best trout fishing in Adirondacks || Bluefish 2 to 10 lbs. 4 Ibs. and under 
camp, § . . 2 8 sd Ls y Spe vacatio 800 4 
Village. eee horse-back riding, tren and range ter chest- hh & 5 }—. - REASONS: CATCH MORE GAMEFISH 
ing, double tennis court, croquet, lawn games, etc iking, paks 3 ' iews ° ° 
Mt. Climbing, fishing. Private home, best of home cooking a ams. — —_ ee ee Homelike comforts for men and ladies 
I Raint i Brook trout. Bass, Great North inest fishing in Cranberry Lake || potel rates A.P. $3 & $3.50, with bath $4, all rates include 
srown, Rainbow, anc rook trout. ass, Great 3 or’ ern within sight of camp, where rec- weet’'t ; A.s. vd 4 mPa Beet ve rob Guide 
Vike, Yellow Perch fishing. Brown trout stream, for fly ord speckled trout weighing 6 Ibs. yoat lunches, par y, and ¢ . Bes a. ng. G 
casting, few feet from camp, miles of native trout streams was caught. Log cabins, open fire- rates, full days $2 to $4 per person. Comfortable boats, 
near x y . : = a places, excellent food—all modern oe —. a. ee op oes — Ps nn 
240 miles from b ew | ork City, paved roa is, 5% hrs. by conveniences. Booklet and rates— channels. nlets connect ng ocean. Sur a ng. 
train. Strictly Christian. Make reservations early. Rates J. M. BALDERSON pool in hotel. Del-Mar-Va concrete or express. Booklets. 
$18-$20 per week Bear Mt. Camp Cranberry Lake, N. Y. Hotel Wachapreague (Ocean Side) E. Shore, Va. 
JAY WOODWARD, Stony Creek, N. Y. A. H. G. Mears, Prop. Wachapreague, Va. 
Stony Creek, N. Y. 
OO MA LAWN FARM E. N. Dingman, Prop. 
L KING FOR TROUT Si PLE e Hud River, two miles fr Stony || BACK BAY 
9 Situated on the udson River, niles from Stony | J 
OR A SUMMER VACATION? Creek R. BR. Sta., 225 miles from N. Y. City, 5% VIRGINIA 
For the best trout fishing in the country and a hrs. by train. a a house ~e org nom yp 
e rac: eae: ‘rs ain t bungalow with all modern conveniences. Good home “ fe 2 ape ‘ j 
—_ py whe agg Cranberry Lake tm cooked meals, vegetables and dairy products from own Shooting Preserve For Sale. in the heart nt be | 
In connection with the Inn we have three-room farm. Good Trout, Great Northern Pike, Bass and — hwy oe gro soe get . ae ae a 
camps furnished for housekeeping—electricity Perch fishing in river and near by mountain streams Hest ova Pag <> ty re Sanaa a oni rite 
running water, ete : and lakes. Hiking, mountain climbing, tennis, boating || wats, decoys, etc. Sacrifice. For complete details w 
ad " and bathing. Boats free. Canoes to rent. Good roads to | G. B. LORRAINE 
BEEBE & ASHTON, SUNSET INN L. George, Brant Lake and other points of interest | . 
CRANBERRY LAKE NEW YORK Rates $16.00 per week and up. Accommodates 25. |} 207 Broad Grace Arcade Richmond, Va. 











Gentiles only. Write for booklet. 

































particulars address Village of Beixedon, Long Island, N. Y. 
Tel. 114 Southold 


Boca Grande Tarpon Club, Boca Grande, Fla. 


— 














Trout y rr i~ Tax 
WEAKFISHING =| [  Parpon Fishing in Florid | 
arpon Fishing im Florida 
ON PECONIC BAY 
STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. - hoch + d Cott || Records show more tarpon caught by Sports " 
rshamomaque inn and Voltages |] men in Boca Grande Pass every year than 
Fish the famous Wolf Pond and headwaters of Stony Creek. May & June Headquarters of Babylon Boat- || all other places combined on the Gulf Coast. r 
Two miles of pases stream on private game preserve, also men’s Assn. || From 1800 to 3000 Landed Annually. Best 
open water, Stocked with native, brown and rainbow trout We book your boat and attend to everything i Tarpon Fishin Months April M June 
Privat . Eleva feet. Guests limite si nae : > Pay os 7 Marge ! 
teogh, hy ay b-4 hy A & 4 Special low rates to fishermen. || and July. For Snformation Address 
| 


F. B. WARE 1170 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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EVEN THE OCEAN'S 


Tue sea is right at the front 
door. Live all day on the beach, 
if you like. Play golf. Sail out 
to sea where the fish are biting. 
Have a chat in the cool lounges 
of the hotel. Or on the Ocean 
Deck, with the sea and the 
Boardwalk at your feet. 

At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
thoughtful service and a friendly 
hospitality conspire to make 
your holiday successful. Eco- 
nomical rates. American and 
European Plans, 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 








At Hotel Cleveland the 
pleasant comforts of a fine 
club are combined with ev- 
ery service of the most 
modern hotel. In the heart 
of the city, Hotel Cleve- 
land can be reached by 
covered passage from the 
Union Passenger Terminal 
and from a modern 2000- 
car garage. 


HOTEL 
CLEVELAND 


1000 rooms, every one with bath. 
From $3 single, $4 double. Three 
restaurants, including popular 
priced Coffee Shop. Send for 
free folder and road map. 




















Plan Now for a Fall Hunt in 


‘ALASKA. 


Get a mixed bag! Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, 
Glacier, Black Bear; Moose; Sheep; Caribou: 
Goat. Shots positively guaranteed. Alaska’s 
Pioneer Hunting Organization (8th year). 


F Alaska Guides, Inc. “i 


Box F, Anchorage, Alaska 








Wouldn’t you give a small amount 
of money to place your advertise- 
ment before the eyes of 135,000 





enthusiasts in this Department? 








Experienced Guides. 





Plenty of Trout, Salmon, Lakers, and Bass at 


QUIMBY’S COLD SPRING CLUB 


Main Camp with 25 modern cabins. 


Write me for interesting fishing trip and vacation information 


HORTENSE QUIMBY, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 


Now Open. 














ROAD MAPS 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 

AND TRAVEL HELP 

Wherever you plat to travel in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, write us petting when and 
where you want to go. We will send, postpaid, 
free, state road maps of each state you pass thru, 
marked with your best routes, wh nod ode lets 
of interesting vacation and historic spots, and 
camp and hotel guides. Also a Conoco Passport, a 

small pocket folder, which introduces you to 
18,000 Conoco stations and dealers and provides 
you with s; —- to record the expenses of your 
trip. The Conoco Travel Bureau, operat by 
Continental Oil Co., is Aimer- 
ica's foremost free travel serv- 
ice. Address Dept.11, Conoco 
Travel Bureau, Denver, Colo. 


Logo], [ol ed oN 
TRAVEL BUREAU 













Bemis Camps 


Why not spend your vacation or week ends in this 
beautiful section of the White Mountains? The sepa- 
rate cabin system appeals strongly to young people and 
to families. The fishing, hunting, mountain climbing, 
horseback riding, water sports, camping out trips, 
nights around the campfire—all help to make Bemis 
Camps the popular resort that it is. No hay fever. 
Reduced rates 


H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 








Trout & Salmon Fishing 
Northern New Hampshire 


Varney’s Log Camps open about May Ist at first 
Connecticut lake near the Canadian border. Log 
Camps, open fire, good old New England cooking. Best 
Salmon fishing in the state. Plenty of action all the 
time. Best of guides, and boats or motor boats. Insure 
the success of your vacation and make reservations now. 
Better days are here again. Rates will please _ 
Booklet, write A. L. Varney, Pittsburg, 











Come to 
Henperson’s Camps 


for early trout and salmon fishing. A number 
of good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats from 
Henderson’s Camps. Wrjte for booklet and 
rates, Jackman, Maine. Central Dining Room. 








BEAR SPRING CAMPS 


22 individual cabins, with bath-rooms & 
electric lights, located on sandy shore of Great 
Pond. Largest of the Belgrade Lakes. Wonder- 
ful fly fishing for BASS. Also TROUT & SAL- 
MON. Tennis Court. Rates $24 a week. Open 
May Ist. 

B. G. Mosher, PROP. Address Oakland, Maine 








Trout and Salmon Fishing 


At Clifford’s Rainbow Lake Camps in the 
Katahdin Country 
Best of trout fishing in the 15 lakes and ponds with 
large trout and salmon at our new river camp. Good 
cabins, running water, bathrooms, sand beach. Easy 
to get to. No hay fever. Elevation 1350 ft. 
Tilustrated booklet on application. 


FRED CLIFFORD, Kokadjo, Me. 











‘EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
having improved fishing every year since. A 
group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 


Eagle Lake Maine 














ATTEAN CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 


For your early spring fishing this season try the (AT- 
TEAN CAMPS). May is trowling trout saimon and 
togue. June is fly fishing trout and salmon, 17 trout ponds 
and wonderful canoe trips on the (MOOSE RIVER) ex- 
pert guides at hand, fresh food supplies daily. Accommo- 
dations for automobile parties, telegraph and telephone 
in connection with camp. Booklet and (MAP) on request. 
RUEL E. HOLDEN Jackman, Maine 








MAYNARD’S CAMPS 


have reduced their rates, 20 to 30%. 

Why not spend your vacation at a resort, rated 

as the most popular, sanitary and unique in 

Northern Maine. Trout, Togue, Salmon, Deer 

& Birds. we May Ist to Nov. Ist. Rates and 
Booklet on request. 

Walter H. Maynard, Rockwood, Kineo Sta., Me. 








CLEMENT’S CAMPS 


Black Bass Fishing—Famous Belgrade Lakes 
Fly Fishing from May 25th to July Ist 
20 to 60 Bass per day 
Bait Fishing during July, Aug. and Sept. Separate 
Cabins with Bathrooms and Open Fires, Guides, Boats, 
Bait, Tackle, Golf and Excellent Table. 
Wonderful Auto roads to Camp door—new Booklet. 


ED. CLEMENT OAKLAND, ME. 














HILLSIDE CAMPS 
Belgrade Lakes, Maine 


On Great Pond, ~~ of Belgrade Chain. Best 
of fishing—Salmon, rout, Black Bass, Pickerel, 
and White Perch. Cabins with Central Dining 
Room, abundance of fresh vegetables, and dairy 
products. Sandy beach, bathing, tennis, boating. 
Open May Ist to ‘October Ist. Booklet. 


JAMES FORBES, Prop. 








Rowe Lake Camps 


. Northern Maine 
Reached by buckboard, 20 mile ride. These camps 
are private. Everything is fine. Only camps on 
Lake, Big Game, and best of Trout fishing. One 
party at a time. No booklets. 
F. W. McoGOWAN 


Reg. Guide Ashland, Me. 











SMALL MOUTH BASS 
LANDLOCKED SALMON~—TROUT 
LAKE AND STREAM FISHING. 

Canoe and camping trips at 
THE END OF THE RAINBOW 
Spednic Lake, New Brunswick. 

Season opens pay 10th. 

Moose, ar in season. 

For rates and cecervations write or wire 
Walter Lounder Vanceboro, Maine 











TROUTDALE CABINS 
Good trout and salmon fishing. 


A Maine woods colony well worth knowing 
about; fine vacation place for the whole family. 


Write for booklet and rates. 


TROUTDALE CABINS 
Troutdale 























You have always 
planned to visit 


(Quebec . . . dream- 





ed of lakes teem- 
ing with trout; of salmon rivers 


talked 


fishermen gather . . 


that are about wherever 
.of a cosy camp 
on some hidden lake, and the moose 
and bear you'll find there... 
Make it all come true this year. 
Pack your kit and travel to this un- 
spoiled sportman’s paradise. Good 
roads carry you to the very heart of 
the game country. Come! Make it 
a real SPORTING holiday this 


year. 





PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU 


Roads Department 


Québec 


For maps and descriptive literature, write 
your home travel agency, Automobile Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, or Roads Dept., 
Quebec City, Canada. 




















Watch for 


this cover 





You will find it on the JULY issue of 
FIELD & STREAM, on all newsstands 
on and after June 9th. We think it 
the finest issue we have published yet: 
it is packed with practical articles and 
thrilling hunting and fishing true 
stories. Among these will be: 


“TRAPPED BY 
A TIGER!” 


The story that won first prize in our 
“Narrowest Escape from Death” contest. 
It is the most amazing and exciting big- 
game hunting story we have ever read. 


The Drift Cast 


3y ELLwoop CoLanan. A practical 
article on trout fishing that few ex- 
perts could read without learning 
something, and that is worth its 
weight in gold to a beginner. 


When the Lakers ComeUp 


If you go after them in the way 
Ray Bergman describes in this 
article you will not only get them 
but you will learn that they are 
one of the gamest of all fishes. 


Bass Are Bass 


A trout fisherman's experience 
with bass makes a story that any 
man will enjoy, and only Arthur 
R. Macdougall, Jr., can tell ‘em 
that way. 


Camera Practice 


3y E. P. FLeminc. Some sugges- 
tions and ideas that will pretty 
nearly guarantee the results you 
want when you take hunting, fish- 
ing and wildlife pictures. 


The CaseAgainst the Crow 


By L. T. McKim, K.C. Some as- 
tonishing facts, from first-hand ex- 
periences, about the destructiveness 
of this bird and what it means to 
every hunter. 


Tell your dealer to save a copy for 
you; or, better still, subscribe now. 
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V V ITH PRICE reductions 


throughout, the Roosevelt 
Hotel now offers you 
Rooms from $4.00 a day. 
Only the prices have been 
reduced. The Roosevelt 
standards of service and 
courtesy have been rigidly 
maintained. Won't you 
stay with us when you 


next visit New York? 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


Managin 
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The fly is cast! The pool foams. You've hooked him 
salmon or trout... haunting streams and pools in 

fragrant woods. Your guide, stout fellow, is there to 

show you the “holes’’, do the cooking, zip the canoe 


Come 


— NORTH 


| to Canada’s 


through the rapids. QGLet’ sgo! The superb newAtlantic | 


liner * “Acadia”’ from, New York... the swift, luxurious 
liners “Evangeline” and “Yarmouth” from Boston 
.to Yarmouth where trains at dock depart for all 
towns and resorts in Nova Scotia. 
Write for free copy of Nova Scotia Fish and Game Bulletin, 
and Booklets on Nova Scotia 


FISHERMAN’S SPECIAL 


Week-End Excursions from Boston to Yarmouth. 


] 9.00 


Rate includes state- 
room berth both 
ways. Leave Friday, 

in Boston Tues- 
day morning. 


EASTERN 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


For information and reservations apply Passenger Traffic 


Dept., Pier 18, North River, New York; or Passenger Traffic 
Dep., India Wharf, Boston; or your nearest tousiet agent. 





















A. Elmgren’s 


Floating Wilderness Camp 
On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened roomy 
house-boat. Single floor beds, two guests to @ room. 
Gents’ and ladies’ bath rooms with hot and cold water. 
Lounge room and screened porch. Come and let us 
take you to the best fishing and hunting grounds. 
Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass and 
Wall-eyes—Moose, Deer and Duck. Now is the time 
to book for that early trout fishing trip, when at its 
best. Folder on request. 
A. ELMGREN. Rainy River, 


Ontario, Canada. 











Canada offers as big a thrill to the 
hunter after his first deer as the 
man who is out for grizzly. There 
are moose, Black bear and deer in all 
| of the provinces except Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Black tail and Mule 
deer are found in the West and Vir- 
ginia or Red deer in the East. 

In the Yukon and Northwest ter- 
ritories you'll find the Dall or White 
sheep, Osborne caribou, Grizzly, 
Brown and Black bear. In main 
Rockies range the Bighorn and Stone 


| sheep. In Alberta and British Colum- 


bia there are Grizzly, Brown and 
Black bear, Mountain goat, moose, 


THEY RISE TO YOUR BAIT IN Hunting Grounds! =~ 


NOVA SCOTIA 





caribou and deer. Stone and Fannin 
sheep are also found in the northern 
section of these two Provinces. 

Wild fowl, too, are plentiful in 
Canada. Geese, duck, shore birds, 
partridge and grouse are native to 
all Provinces, and in certain sections 
woodcock and Hungarian par- 
tridge. Migratory waterfowl, includ- 
ing brant and shore birds, are found 
in all coastal provinces. 

For complete information write 
to C. K. Howard, Manager Tour- 
ist Bureau, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Montreal, Canada, or the 
nearest Canadian National office. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


To Everywhere tn Canada 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
186 Tremont St. 1422 Chestnut St. 
NEW YORK BUFFALO 


673 Fifth Avenue 420 Main Street 


DETROIT 
1523 Washington Blvd. 


PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 
355 Fifth Avenue 49 East 4th Street 
CHICAGO 


4 S. Michigan Blvd, 








BONNIVIEW 
LAKE PENAGE—" Over night from Toronto” 
Can accommodate a few more parties this 
summer. Best fresh water fishing in America. 
Bass, Lake Trout, Northern Pike, Wall-Eyes. 
A new country. Reasonable rates. 

Write for folder 

H. HUTCHINSON, WHITEFISH, ONT. 














Canada’s North Woods 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 







Bass, Trout, Great Northern Pike, 
A Fisherman's 


aah 
timber and hundreds of Sales 
and streams. Fishing unex- 
celled. Individual log cabins 
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L * a oe With ———_ running Ener 
r conveniences. cel- 
SALMON FisHING PRivicece | Camp Ogama _Timagami , Fiat snes gee eosin sed 
ITUATED on South Channel RESTIGOUCHE = ~ competent guides, ates $25 
RIVER, New Brunswick, Canada; about one mile Centrally located in the most picturesque section of Lake ove NS and $28 weekly. Write for 
in length; easily accessible to town of Campbellton Timagami, offers the best of fishing and attractions for i booklet information. 
{ (only 12 minutes by motor car) ; Lodge or Bungalow un- vacationists. Private Cabins and tents equipped with 


unique beds. Running water, bath and electric lights. 
Service and cuisine unexcelled. Outboard motors, boats, 
launches and guides. Excellent highways and train service. 


necessary as adequate hotel accommodations are in 
town; fish range from 12 to 28 pounds; land with salmon 
, privilege is duly recorded by deed—If purchased by a 


AMP ACOUCHICHING 
—-F Ontario, Canada 








Syndicate cost to individual would not be great. Offered 
at attractive price to settle Estate. For St CO, 
ulars apply to THE ROYAL TRUS 

Saint John, New Brunswick, Canada 





| Special rates for 1933. Gentiles only. Write for booklet. 
Northern Ontario, Canada 


Dewey Derosier, Timagami, 











FOR GOOD FISHING 


Quiet outing and vacation place. Excellent bathing 
beach. Home style cooking. Completely furnished cot- 
tages from $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Rates at the 
Inn $3.00 per day. Gentiles only. 


WALTONIAN INN 


J. A. Lecuuttner, Prop. 
Lake Nipissing Callander, Ontario, Canada 


Se 








Moose Hunters, Attention! 


Opening for a few select members in a small, private, 
well-organized club having 23,000 acres leased in 
Northern Quebec in one of the few remaining localities 
where moose, bear, deer and wolves roam in abundance 
Streams and lakes full of trout, great Northern pike 
and wall-eyes. Unlimited number of partridges. 

Special 1933 membership $50. For information ad- 
dress CLUB OF THE CLOVEN HOOF, ASBESTOS. 
P. Q. CANADA. 

















For your fishing trip this Summer come up to 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP—Lake Penage 


A Fishing and Hunting Camp 
on Canada’s Frontier 
A well equipped camp on Canada’s greatest 
bass lake and in the centre of one of the finest 
fish and game districts in Ontario. 
Write for pamphlet. Address 


Sheehan’s Camp, White Fish, Soo Line, Ont. 











| QUEBEC and Its Beauties 


We organize special trips for fishing for 
red and grey trout starting May 1. 
Also excursion canoeing in the wild bush. 


GODARD HOTEL 





a 





CROW LAKE LODGE 

The Best Canadian Fishing 
THER resorts offer long trips to Crow Lake, 
in the Lake of the Woods district, when their 
guests want real fishing but our Lodge is right 
on that lake. New and up-to-date, our cabins, 

boats and motors are only a year old. 
HIS continent does not have better lake trout 
fishing during May and June or better fish 


E. J. Turgeon, Ft. Frances, Ont. 











Manager, Yvon Godard || ing for bass, wall-eyed and northern pike throughout ||| £#!ore—anything you want in the outdoor line. Write 
L’Annonciation Que., Canada ||| the season than the Crow Lake region. || for folder, rates and reservation to 





NORTHERN ONTARIO 
For Early Salmon and Speckled Trout Fishing 


May and June for trout; July, August and Sept. for 
bass, pickerel, pike and lunge as well as trout. Ducks 
in September and October. Deer in November. Tennis 
court at main camp, swimming, hiking, canoe trips 


E. L. Hughes, Camp Champlain, Trout Mills, Ontario 














Through CANADIAN WILDS 








occece eo by CANOE? 


ET off beaten trails! Try winding sunny rivers where game tracks dot the shores. 
Ride galloping white-water rapids through dark forest glades. Cruise through 
linked-up lakes of Heaven’s own shade of blue. Camp where only the loon’s laugh 
breaks eternal stillness. Paddle up on a “good head” of deer or moose feeding in 
morning mists. Battle Canada’s big, hard-to-whip cold-water Trout, Small-mouth Bass, 
Muskies, “Wall-eyes,” “Lakers,” or Great Northern Pike. Plan your trip NOW! 


A wide variety of attractive trips at surprisingly low costs. 


Let us know your wishes 


~—we'll gladly offer suggestions and help 


you with your plans. Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist 
Agent... 7706 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


Canadian Paecifie 


WORLD’S 


GREATEST TRAVEL 


SYSTEM 











Salmon Fishing 


Three miles of river; private ownership. 
Ten pools. Large scores. Heavy fish. 
Beautifully located camp, ten miles from 
village and railroad. Will sell; perhaps 
lease. Box 85, care of Fretp & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 











Take the Family 
Salmon, Trout and Bass Fishing 
Furnished Cottage and Boat Fifty 
Miles North of Peterboro, Ontario 


A REAL BEAUTY SPOT 
Reasonable Rates, Week, Month or Season 


OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 


251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 














F. L. Smirn, Lancaster, N. Y. 





Jackson Hole Big Game Hunting 
WHERE THE BIG GAME LIVES 
SPRING BEAR HUNTING May | to June 20th 
Guaranteed Service and Success given with any arrange- 
ments made with me, for Elk, Blacktail Deer, Moose 
and Mountain Sheep, Bear, Antelope, and other Game 
Animals in Wyoming. Season opens Sept. 15, closes 
November 15th, on all game listed. Full equipped pack 
outfits, provisions and camp equipment furnished at a 
price consistent with the times and my full Guarantee. 
Prices and Details on Application. Personal Attention, 

S. S. SIMPSON 
Jackson, Wyoming 





LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins: apart by themselves on the shores 
of beautiful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, 
quiet. Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, 
deer, bear, beavers, etc., frequently seen right from 
cabin doors. Finest fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing, 
etc. Special low summer rates. Only one night on 
C.P.R. sleeper from Toronto. Illustrated folder. Gen- 
eral reference: Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


M. U. BATES, Box |, Metagama (via C.P.R.), N. Ont. 








JA 
Bonded Guide & Outfitter 





DOUBLE ARROW RANCH 
Greenough, Montana 
In high Rocky Mountain valley 
Riding + Fishing + Hunting 
Children especially welcomed 











, 7 , 
YELLOW LAKE LODGE 
on a beautiful peninsula between Big 
Yellow Lake and Little Yellow Lake. 
ALL KINDS OF FISHING 
walleyed pike, muskellunge. pike, bass, trout 
can be secured at the Lodge. Bathing, boating and 
golf a short distance. Plenty of entertainment for 
everyone. Thoroughly modern hotel or housekeeping 
cottages if preferred. Reasonable rates 
F.C. Ullrich, Prop. Webster, Wis. 


license 





Summer Ranch Guests 


Fishing, Boating, Saddle Horses 
Spring bear and Fall hunts 


Elk, Deer, Goat, Sheep, Lion and Bear 


Bill Martzel, West Yellowstone, Montana 














EXPLORE BY CANOE 
THE SUPERIOR-QUETICO COUNTRY 


Provisions and equipment for party of two exclusive of licenses $30.00 each 
Reduced rates for larger parties 
Complete Outfitting Service for Canoe Trips. , 
Write for Free Booklet and Information. Address SIG OLSON, Mgr., Ely, Minn. 


Border Lakes Outfitting Co., Winton, Minnesota 
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Dalseg’s Camp 


May and June when lake trout fishing is at its best, 
From July 1st and on for muskies, bass, wall-eye and 
northern pike. Camp easily reached from Ft. Frances 
on the Ft. Frances highway. Guests without reseryg. 
tions please call at Emo Garage. Write for full ip- 
formation to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., Can, 

















Your Fishing | 
Equipment FREE! 


Anything below or anything advertised in 
Field & Stream can be yours in return for 
your spare time. In your city there are a 
ee many men who are fond of hunting and 
shing. You can easily persuade them to sub. 
scribe—many now buy copies from the news. 
stand regularly. 

In a very short time you will have the 
necessary number of subscriptions to get the 
equipment you want. 

Many men get 4 subscriptions an hour, 
Hundreds of readers have equipped them- 
selves at no cost. Why not you? 





Above: Level wind, anti-back lash, quadruple 
multiplying reel. Yours free for three yearly 
subscriptions. 





Above: 30 yds. American Finish 
double-tapered fly line—S5 sizes. 
Free for 5 yearly subscriptions. 


Left: Split bamboo bait casting 
rod. High grade, genuine agate 
uides and top. alue $15.00. 
ree to you for only 12 sub- 
scriptions. 





Right: Set 
of 8 squir- 
rel tail flies— 
2 each of 4 patterns. Size 10, 8 
or 6—eyed or to gut. Value $1.00. 
Yours for only 1 yearly sub- 
scription, 


Send this coupon NOW 











FIELD & STREAM | 
578 Madison Ave., New York | 


Send me complete information about obtain- | 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- 
scription order forms and sample copies. 


Name 
Address 
City..... 
State 








~_~ 
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NEW BRU NSWICK A haven for the Tesort-weary "tourist 


a paradise for the fisherman ...... 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Pre ne renemanae 
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for the finest fishing doa 
you have ever known UAINT fishing villages . . . kindly sea-faring folk .. . 


Come 2 = re unspoiled Canadian | rugged mountains rising abruptly from the sea... 
province for the fishing of a lifetime. Test | 4, : fel ese aes eal 
Siiie and fichdns peowess of Adtantic | deep, silent forests . . . swiftly flowing streams alive with 


silver salmon, trout, landlocked salmon, | fighting salmon and trout—such a land is little-traveled 
: Addressthe Newfound- 


bass in teeming Government protected lakes | Newfoundland. Modern hotels and camps, fine motor jand Information 


and streams. Fill in and mail the coupon : . Tos Bureau, 53 Journal 
Sitiies on licenses, guides, trains and roads. Costs—for everything—amazingly low. Write for  Byiiding, Boston, Mass. 


“New vor 7 o. oan”? . or Newfoundland Tour- 
road maps. Newfoundland the Sportsman's Paradise”, a free book ict and Publicity Com 
NEW BRUNSWICK TouRisT BUREAU et containing valuable information for fishermen includ- — P vane Johns, 
coseveces oe are he : : 7 x Newfoundland or any 
N.B. TOURIST BUREAU, ing transportation, guide hire and camp accommodations. travel agency. 
33P Parliament Buildings. Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, Canada. 


Send me Road Map and literature on New 
Brunswick fishing. 








Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 


Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
and d’Ore 


in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 
wild, virgin country. 


-CANADA’S WILDS~=~ And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 
NORTHERN ONTARIO This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 


Saobe than 2 —no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 

TIMAGAMI Lake Timagami serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
. Ontario, Canada tents, as you like,—guides and full equipment provided at 

A real north woods BUNGALOW CAMP. Every very reasonable rates. 

Comfort. In the heart of four million acres of virgin ° Be i oe 

forest. Wonderful fishing, Trout, Bass, Northern Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 

Pike and Pickerel. Guides, boats, canoes, launches, 


and outboard motors. Bathing, hiking, tennis and LEON de PAUW St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 


badminton. Excellent table. Fresh milk, fruit and 


tabl daily. Al . ’ | 
vy stay etuuteaas"Weteter patie || GREEN'S WILDERNESS CAMPS ]\[  RInean Bag Y 














H. W. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Sebaskong Bay—Lake of the Woods 
Canada. Open May 10th to November 10th. The only camp on Lake of the Woods, where you can 


drive to your cabin. A complete camp at the end of the | | Fishing in North America; 
road. 60 miles into the North Woods—the entrance to | | . 
the wilderness where Muskies and all northern fish also Bass, Trout & Pike. 





mee var: 


abound. A wonderful Hunting Camp, where Moose and : : 
Deer are plentiful. If you will write us we will be glad Prize winners taken here every year. Excel- 


to refer you to guests who come yearly. Competent | | lent Moose, Deer, Bear & Duck Hunting. 


H y ‘ Wonderful scenery among sixteen thousand 
BRITISH I 4 Guides og care of oe want he F 
Prophet River country S a 8. C poten! ame Fl ibe wo Wire us, || ngs gre 
Pens LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Excellent black sheep and grizzly country. Spring : : ; 
bear season May and June. Best of summer fishing. P fa ri E i E V E from which lake six Field & Stream Prize 
Exploring in virgin territory. 7 Winners, ye many the World Record 
Fall hunting for grissly, sheep. caribou and moose beginning Sept.t, The Exclusive Hotel for Musky, were taken last year. 


‘ . Fishermen and Hunters . ‘ 
Experienced guides. Make reservations now. Bultt om the checes of  heantitel tells. 6 en: bow. Six camps widely separated. Cruiser, House- 


K. F. McCusker, Hudson Hope, B. C., Canada speckled trout, Atlantic salmon. 30 rooms, running boat & Canoe trips arranged. Write for folder: 
(winter address) Onion Lake, Sask., Canada water, bath, electricity. First-class accommodations for 


ladies. Quebec fishing license issued. 100 miles from CALVERT’S CAMPS 


Montreal, good motor road. Best references furnished 7 : 
from American fishermen. Rainy River Ontario 
GEORGES MILOT, St. Alexis Des Monts. P. Q. me 3 
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Bob Crombie’s Camps, Skiff Lake Indian Fish Game Territory 


G sults. C $ t f 
Offers Sportsmen Landlocked Salmon, Atlantic (Silver) yy | "Peribinks 9S miles —— portag :: CAMP WE-NA-NAK 


Salmon and Square Tail Trout fishing. : > 
If interested in these fish and are looking for a quiet. og ae tek en ete. Fol- Nestled in the forests of Northern Ontario. 
beautiful spot to spend a vacation, write or wire for low the Indian track in the virgin forest. Camp, hunt ||| Easily reached with auto. Wonderful fishing 
further information and rates. Separate camps comfort- and photo moose, deer, caribou. Special moose, bears, in sixteen lakes. Delightful log bungalows 
ably furnished, home cooking and good service. Open partridges_all kinds. , rabbits, all kinds fur for families or friends. Excellent table. Good 

year ‘round for fishing, hunting or recreation. animals. Experienced guides speaking English and guides. Booklet 

Bob Crombie, Registered Guide Indian. Complete equipment at low price. 24 ; 
Mrs. Robert Crombie, Proprietors ROBERTSON & SON, Indian Reserve FRED. J. SCHMELER & SONS 


Mr. & 
Canterbury Sta., York Co., New Brunswick, Canada Pointe Bleue Lake St. John, P. Q. Box 5!, Magnetawan, Ontario, Canada 
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Photo by Kabel 


Small-mouth bass fishing on Georgian Bay, Ontario 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


RAY P. HOLLAND 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Bass Need Variety 


There 1s usually a way to make black bass strike. Do you know all the tricks of the game? 


T one time I thought that a cane 
pole and a minnow were all that 
one needed for bass fishing. 
Later on I advanced to the spin- 

ner, from that to the plug, and finally 
graduated to fly and bug fishing. As I 
took up each new method I became very 
enthusiastic over it, so much so that I 
considered it the one infallible way to 
catch bass. 

It was an excellent way to master the 
various methods of fishing. Such con- 
centration on each style for a protracted 
period developed a degree of perfection 
which would not have been attained had 
I fished listlessly with all methods during 
this period of learning. But once the 
technique of all styles had been mas- 
tered, I realized that each method had 
its limitations; that a worm or a min- 
now was no more effective under some 
conditions than a plug or a feather min- 
now was under others. This conclusion 
was forced upon me by many unsuccess- 
ful attempts to catch bass at times when 
the particular method I happened to be 
using did not apply to, or meet, the pre- 
vailing condition. 

Let us consider this bass fishing care- 
fully, in all its complications. Why 
should some lakes be good for plug fish- 
ing, others for fly fishing, and still others 
only good for bait? Why should one 
method of fishing prove effective at one 
time and absolutely worthless at an- 
other time? How will the angler know 
what to use and when to use it? 

To begin with, when is bait fishing a 
necessity? I know that many anglers 
scorn this way of taking bass; but if 
they give the matter unbiased thought 
and consideration, they must realize that 
it is often the only way by which bass 
may be taken, especially when the quarry 
sought is the smallmouth. 

Take, for instance, a lake with water 
as clear as crystal and with a bottom of 
boulders and rock shoals. Add to this a 
day of intense brightness during the 
month of August. What method of fish- 
ing does this call for? In answer let me 
narrate an experience which took place 
under these identical conditions. 

From past experiences I felt sure that 


By RAY BERGMAN 


artificial lures were out of the question, 
but to please my comrade, who was an 
enthusiastic fly-fisherman, I desisted 
from expressing my ideas. At noon, after 
six hours of hard work, my partner using 
flies and I plugs and spinners, we didn’t 
have a bass, nor had we received the 
slightest encouragement. 

“Might as well quit,” said my friend. 
“Won't be anything doing now until eve- 
ning—if then.” 

“Before we go in,” I suggested, “let’s 
try hellgrammites. I’ve got a few dozen 
in my box.” 

My friend’s eyes registered disap- 
proval, but he acquiesced gracefully. 

Before fishing with the bait I cruised 
around very slowly, looking over the side 
of the boat as we went along to see if I 


Always keep your rod up when fighting 
a bass if vou want to land him 





could locate any bass. We came to a 
place where three sunken boulders form- 
ed a rather deep pocket. In this hole, 
close to one of the boulders and on the 
very bottom, were a dozen bass. 

“An explanation why you can’t do any- 
thing with artificials,” I pointed out. 
“The fish are hugging bottom and hang- 
ing tight in the pockets. I doubt whether 
live bait will tempt them, unless it is 
placed directly in front of their noses.” 

Experimenting, I first sank a hell- 
grammite over the top of the boulder 
farthest from the bass. The bait was in 
view of the fish for a matter of some 
seconds before it landed on the rock, but 
they did not reveal the slightest sign of 
interest. I then tried lowering the bait 
to various parts of the hole, but never 
closer than six feet to the fish. It didn’t 
make the slightest impression. 

Then I attempted to cast the bait 
so that it would sink among them. In- 
stead of doing this the hellgrammite 
struck the side of the rock they were 
lying by, caught in a shallow crevice and 
started crawling to bottom. It had travel- 
ed about a foot when one of the bass 
suddenly took an interest in the pro- 
ceeding and darted up to investigate. He 
watched the hellgrammite a moment and 
then deliberately took it, darting down to 
a section of the hole farthest away from 
his fellows. 


HOOKED the fish, and the resulting 

disturbance caused the rest of the bass 
to scatter frantically around the pocket, 
but they didn’t leave it. After the fight 
they settled back to their original posi- 
tions again, but they would not touch 
the bait, even though it was placed di- 
rectly in front of them. Interested, I 
waited twenty minutes and tried again. 
As the bait sank this time three bass 
rushed it, and I hooked one. Following 
this plan of waiting between hooked fish, 
I took four bass before the rest got sus- 
picious and refused to strike. 

Later that same day, after catching 
seven bass by dropping a hellgrammite 
into holes of similar character, we came 
to a rock ledge. The formation was such 
that we could peer over the side and see 
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the bottom without being seen ourselves. 
Directly below was a deep hole which 
contained a number of bass. It was an 
excellent place to experiment. 

First, we tried surface lures. They did 
not bring a sign of interest. 

Then we tried a sunken lure. When 
this was retrieved through the water at 
a speed fast enough to bring out the 
action, the bass paid no attention to it. 
even though it was fished within a foot 
of them. We then tried bringing it 
through the water slowly. This brought 
a little response. Two fish investigated 
the slowly moving lure, but would not 
take it. After three trials they paid no 
more attention to it nor to any other lure 
we tried. 

Having exhausted our resources along 
these lines, we lowered a hellgrammite in 
the hole. When it reached a point about 
two feet above the fish, one of them 
took it quickly and rushed off with it. 
We took four bass before the possibil- 
ities of the hole were exhausted. 


HIS summer condition in many of 

our small-mouth lakes is one of the 
simplest and most prevalent of those 
which makes bait fishing a necessity— 
that is, if one wishes to catch fish at 
these times. Hellgrammites won’t always 
turn the trick. These bait-feeding bass 
are inclined to be very selective. Worms, 
frogs, crawfish, minnows, grasshoppers, 
crickets and other forms of life take 
their turn at being the best bait for the 
time and place. The chances of an arti- 
ficial bringing results at such times are 
slight indeed. 

In recent years I have experimented 
with nymphs tied with pale yellow and 
black bodies on No. 6 long-shank hooks. 
These lures, fished like bait, have brought 
me as many strikes as live bait, but the 
percentage of misses was very high, 
about 90 per cent, due to the fact that 


Field & Stream’ 


the bass mouthed them instead of strik- 
ing. Of course, as soon as they touched 
the nymph they knew it wasn’t food; 
and as most of the time they didn’t get 
the hook in their mouths when fussing 
with it, a miss was unavoidable. But even 
during these periods there are times 
when the bass will run into the shallows 
on a foraging expedition. This usually 
occurs at night, and a surface lure is 
advisable for the condition. 


HILE in Mississippi during the 

fall of 1932 I had similar experi- 
ences with these sluggish, bottom-hang- 
ing bass, although from a different cause. 
This country along the Gulf Coast is 
literally ribboned with bayous and rivers 
which wander in every direction through 
the marsh and swampland. Both large- 
and small-mouth bass inhabit these 
waters, and when it is warm one can get 
good fly and plug fishing. 

But the water wasn’t warm when I was 
there; it registered about 46 degrees, 
sometimes lower. I didn’t think it would 
be possible to get any bass at all, but 
several fellows insisted that they could 
be caught all winter; so I decided to 
give it a try. We went to Buzzard’s Lake, 
a quiet stretch of backwater off West 
River. It looked great! I put my casting 
rod together, tied on a favorite plug and 
went to work. The rest of the boys took 
their 14-foot cane poles and cans of 
live fresh-water shrimp. My guide took 
his along too, “Jus’ for emergency.” he 
said. 

The emergency arose, all right. We 
fished two miles of shore-line, up Buz- 
zard’s Lake and then into a most at- 
tractive bayou. I cast with all the skill 
I could muster, used spinners, pork rind, 
deep-diving plugs, surface lures—every- 
thing that a fellow could use in artificials 
—and never got a strike. 

“Joe,” I said finally, “if you don’t do 


something, we're going in without a fish,” 

So Joe got to work with his cane pole 
and shrimp. He deftly dropped the 
shrimp, which was weighted with a large 
buckshot, at the very edge of the bank 
where the tall grass leaned over the 
water. He kept up a steady twitching fol- 
lowed by pauses, a movement which 
made the shrimp dart upward and then 
sink back to its original position. He 
never let the bait stay long in one place. 
About every four minutes he would place 
it somewhere else, and always he kept 
moving along the shore. 

On his sixth cast he got a strike. The 
float went under slowly and steadily. He 
let it go under about six inches and then 
struck. After a spirited struggle a nice 
bass, or green trout as they call them, 
was flopping in the boat. He took fifteen 
before we went back to the house-boat. 

The explanation was simple. The 
bass were all congregated along the 
edge of the bank in the deepest holes 
they could find. The deeper the hole the 
better bass you caught. But the cold 
water had made them indifferent. They 
weren't eager to bite. They wouldn't 
bother chasing a bait or moving any 
distance out of their way to get it. In- 
variably the shrimp had to kick about 
for two or three minutes before anything 
would touch it. 


OW figure it out. How could an arti- 
ficial work under these conditions? 
Even if you went close to shore and cast 
parallel with it, so that the lure raked 
the edge as you retrieved, it would travel 
too fast to be of interest to such sluggish 
fish. And that’s usually the reason for 
bait fishing. Bass that are deep down are 
not inclined to go out of their way to get 
food. When you strike such conditions. 
you might as well go home, unless you 
can condescend to fish with bait. 
Fortunately, this state of affairs is con- 


A small-mouth bass is never whipped until you get him in the boat 











fined to certain seasons of the year, usu- 
ally during the periods of extreme heat 
and cold. I stress the point because it is 
just as necessary to know when not to 
fish with artificials as it is to know when 
to use them. 

On the other hand, a live-bait angler 
wouldn’t have much chance with surface- 
feeding fish, unless he used a live June- 
bug or something of that nature. Con- 
sider the following incident which oc- 
curred on the Delaware River in Septem- 
ber many years ago. I select this par- 
ticular episode because it was the first 
time that I ever fished the white-water 
stretches of the river. 


HE stream was low, the water clear 

and about 75 degrees in temperature. 
For a week the fishing had been at a 
standstill. Bait anglers and spinner fish- 
ermen alike reported but slight success 
and said that a rain was needed to stir 
things up. Of course, I didn’t look for 
any fishing after hearing these reports. 
They came from qualified Delaware ex- 
perts. But nevertheless I went fishing. 

The eddies were dead—no doubt about 
that. I visited two of the most popular, 
spoke to every angler fishing them and 
always got the same answer: “They’re 
not taking. Only getting little ones.” I 
fished one of these eddies two hours 
without getting a touch and then went 
ashore disgusted. 

To pass away the time 1 walked down 
the river. Just below the eddy was a half 
mile stretch of white water. Out in this 
white water I noticed a dark spot, a sort 
of glassy glide between two white steps. 
The sun was hot, and I was warm; so I 
waded out to it. The water in the glide 
was quite deep; therefore I started fish- 
ing it with a hellgrammite. I didn’t ex- 
pect nor did I get a strike, but as I 
stood there I saw a wasp float out on the 
glide. Suddenly it disappeared, and I saw 
a glint of bronze under the water. That 
was enough. A No. 6 McGinty dry fly. 
bumped across the glide, brought im- 
mediate response, and before I left the 
place I had six good bass in my creel. 

I looked at the white water with new 
interest. As I studied what at first had 
appeared to be unfishable water I began 
to see numerous small pockets, glides and 
eddies. By the time I had fished six of 
these places it was getting dark. Every 
place I tried brought me from four to 
fourteen strikes, and some of the fish 
were good ones for this river, just as 
large as I had ever taken in the big eddies. 

It was simple. Anyone could have 
done it. But no one else fishing the river 
at that time thought of it. They had al- 
ways caught bass in the eddies with bait 
or spinner; therefore they expected to 
continue doing so. But when conditions 
called for fast water and flies, they were 
lost; didn’t know a thing about it nor 
did they experiment. Just said the bass 
weren't taking and let it go at that. Even 
with the passing of the years there still 
seems to be a tendency to fish the large 
eddies whether fishing is good in them or 
not. There’s no doubt that these places 
are most productive and yield wonderful 
catches, but so does the fast water, and 
usually the fast water is unoccupied, 
while the eddies are crowded. 


Bass Need Variety 
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These white-watér bass will usually 
respond to artificials of some kind. 
The only time I really find it necessary 
to use bait is when they are lying inac- 
tive on bottom. But if they are moving 
at all, it is possible to take them with 
nymphs, spinner and fly combinations, or 
by streamer flies. Unlike the bass of the 
clear-water lakes, they hit a nymph hard. 
Their environment is responsible for this. 
Unless they take floating morsels quick- 
ly, this food is soon whirled by, out of 
their sight. That’s one reason why arti- 
ficials are more consistently effective in 
fast water than in still water. The fish 
doesn’t have time to inspect them. 

I am gradually developing a satisfac- 
tory nymph for bass. At present, how- 
ever, I’m not quite satisfied with what I 
have accomplished. Perhaps in another 
year I shall have some worth-while ex- 
periments to report. 

Weedy, shallow lakes are more likely 
to be suitable for artificial-lure fishing 
than the type mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article. There are several 
reasons for this. 


As a change from the boat, a few hours of shore casting add zest 


First, the average artificial lure does 
not lend itself to deep fishing unless it 
is trolled, and trolling does not enable 
the angler to get down in the pockets be- 
tween the rocks. But such artificials 
work to perfection in the shallow lakes; 
in fact, many of them may be used with 
great success over weed beds topped 
with water less than a foot deep—places 
where live bait does not work well at all, 
unless it is a frog. 


ECOND, these bass of the shallow 

lakes are surface-minded. They are 
near the surface and see everything that 
falls upon it. A good portion of their 
daily diet comes from this source. 

Third, these fish are inclined to select 
a weed pocket for their especial location 
and then guard it from intruders with 
jealous zeal. 

They will let minnows swim around 
their lair undisturbed, unless they are 
hungry; but when a plug comes along, it 
fills them with anger and they often 
strike it, even when not feeding. 

Because a (Continued on page 54) 
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Photography jor = #. ees 


A practical article for the out- 
doorsman who likes to take pictures 


IMES do change! It seems but a 

very short time since I per- 

formed the dubious experiment 

of taking a camera on a fishing 
trip. The other members of the party 
were not in the least reticent about ex- 
pressing their doubts as to 
the sanity of anyone who 
would fuss around trying 
to take photographs when 
there was good fishing to 
be done. Frequent and 
scathing were the remarks 
directed toward ‘“Snap- 
shot Sam.” But at last I 
have had my _ revenge: 
just a few days ago one 
of that first party asked 
me to go on a hunting 
trip. 

“You won't even have 
to take your turn on the 
dishwashing detail,” he 
said. “All we ask is that 
you take along your 
camera and get us some 
real pictures of the trip.” 

Yes, even the scoffers 
of a few years ago will 
freely admit that the old 
pictures of those early 
trips make them live the 
good times over again. 
The picture of the 
“biggest” trout always 
brings dreams and remin- 
iscences; the snapshot of 
the cook at his duties is 
one of the world’s finest 
appetizers, while the pic- 
tures of that favorite 
stream will always bring 
back the smell of pines 
and the sound of rushing 
water. 

A few minutes—or hours 
—with a collection of 
pictures taken on previ- 
ous trips is the next best 
thing to another trip. The 
high pressure of modern 
life is forgotten as we re- 
view old scenes and recall old pleasures. 

The importance of the camera in the 
sportsman’s outfit is greater than ever 
before, now that the scarcity of game 
and the necessity of going farther afield 
make it doubly desirable that we get the 
utmost from every trip. Even though the 
game be so scarce that the expected 
trophies fail to materialize, still all is not 
lost if we return with a set of pictures 
which will help tell the story of our trip. 

All of this is realized by almost ev- 
eryone who finds his pleasure out-of- 
doors. Nearly everyone has a camera 
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the 


which is faithfully carried with the hope 
of making a fine photographic record of 
the trip. The sad feature is that all too 
often the pictures fail to materialize. 

If we have, for instance, a beautiful 
trophy in the form of a mounted moose 


No. 1—Camera focused on 20, with other distances indistinct 


No. 2—Camera focused on 20, and the entire field is sharp 


head above the mantel, the one who fails 
to recognize it as such is merely display- 
ing his ignorance. But if we show that 
same person a photograph and after 
looking at it from all angles he asks 
‘What is it?” then the fault lies not with 
the audience but with the photographer. 
The Chinese say that one picture is as 
good as ten thousand words, but they are 
not speaking of those pictures concern- 
ing which we must explain, “That white 
spot is our tent in the woods—the man 
in the drug store said the picture 
was under-exposed or something.” Who 


portsman 


among us has not seen such pictures, 
and, what is worse, who has not, at some 
time or another, displayed such a picture 
and been just a trifle disappointed by a 
lack of enthusiasm in the audience? 

The reason for such disappointments 
is that to the average in- 
dividual who has made no 
investigation into the pro- 
cess of making a photo- 
graph the art remains a 
dark mystery requiring 
years of study. He knows 
but one way to set his 
camera; and if conditions 
happen to fit that one set- 
ting, he gets a picture. If 
not, “there is probably 
something wrong with the 
camera.” 

Photography has really 
been made very simple. 
The same time that is re- 
quired to learn the ballis- 
tics of a new rifle is ample 
to learn the theory of 
making good pictures, and 
a little practice—requiring 
far less time than that 
taken to learn the shooting 
habits of the new rifle— 
will suffice to give one the 
practical working experi- 
ence with his camera which 
will make almost every 
shot a hit. 


O course, the graduate 
of such a course is not 
qualified to set up as a 
professional photographer; 
neither is he qualified to 
do a vaudeville act of 
fancy shooting after firing 
a box of cartridges 
through the new rifle. How- 
ever, the fact that there 
are others more skilful in 
the use of a rifle does not 
: prevent a fellow from hav- 
ing a lot of fun with his 
gun, nor should the fact 
that he is not a top-notch photographic 
artist prevent him from making pictures 
which will be a never-ending source of 
pleasure. 

Photography is a chemico-optical pro- 
cess, but one need know little of either 
chemistry or optics to make satisfactory 
pictures. Anyone who can follow simple 
directions can do good work with a 
camera. 

All the optics we need know is that 
the lens of the camera must be focused 
on objects of varying distances in the 
same manner as a pair of binoculars 
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Photography for the Sportsman 


must be focused: that is, by varying the 
distance from the lens to the film, and 
for the identical purpose of obtaining a 
sharp and distinct image. The rest of our 
optical knowledge must be that the 
smaller the opening through which the 
light passes through the lens, the greater 
will be the depth of focus. An object is 
“in focus” when it is sharply defined, 
“out of focus” when blurred and hazy. 
We may make a photograph of our best 
friend so badly out of focus that we can 
not tell whether he be man or tree trunk, 
or we may get him so that he is recog- 
nized as a man but of no particular 
identity, or we may have him sharply in 
focus so that we can tell at a glance that 
it is Bill and just what he is doing. 


HE illustrations on page 14 demon- 

strate the principle of “depth of 
focus.” Both pictures were made with 
the camera focused on the twenty-foot 
card. In No. 1 a large aperture was used, 
with the result that objects at other dis- 
tances become progressively indistinct 
as the distance from the “20” card in- 
creases. In making picture No. 2 we used 
a small aperture, and the entire field cov- 
ered by the picture appears sharply 
focused. 

The depth of focus varies in lenses of 
different sizes—being greater in the 
lenses of shorter focal length—which is 
the reason small pictures are frequently 
found to be sharper than pictures made 
with larger cameras. 

The question naturally arises: why not 
use a small opening all the time so that 
the entire picture will be sharp and there 
will be no need of focusing? This takes 
us into the chemical end of our process. 

The only chemical with which we are 
concerned in taking a picture is light. 
Perhaps we are not in the habit of con- 
sidering light as a chemical, but in pho- 
tography it certainly acts as one in that 
the light passing through the lens on to 
the sensitized film acts upon the chemi- 
cals in that film in such a way as to 
make it possible to treat the film with 
still more chemicals and so bring out the 


A shallow depth of focus makes the subject stand out 


image of what was “seen” by the lens. 
And it takes just a certain amount of 
that light to affect the chemicals in the 
film properly. 

We can not measure light in quite the 
same manner as the cook measures a cup 
of flour, but we know that light of a 
certain intensity, passing through an 
opening of a certain size for a certain 


A fast shutter and a fast lens are needed for such a picture 


length of time, will give a certain re- 
action on the chemicals in the film. We 
know that if we pull a window shade 
half-way down the room is darkened; 
likewise if the opening in the lens is re- 
duced in size, we must allow the light to 
shine through for a_ correspondingly 
greater length of time in order to get 
enough light on the film to record the 
scene before the camera. And, sad to 
say, if we use too large an opening, the 
lens refuses to focus at all and we can 
not get a sharp picture. 

Referring back to the illustrations on 
page 14, we find that it took an exposure 
just one hundred times as long to make 
No. 2 as was required for No. 1. 


S a general rule, the better the lens 
the larger relative opening we may 
use and yet get a sharp picture, which is 
a distinct advantage in dull light or in 
photographing rapidly moving objects. 
With a large-aperture lens it is possible 
to make a picture in comparatively dull 
light without unduly prolonging the ex- 
posure, and it allows of very quick ex- 
posures on moving objects. The image 
of any moving object in the scene before 
the camera is traveling across the film; 
so if the exposure is too long, the object 
is photographed throughout the path it 
takes across the film while exposure was 
being made, with the result an indis- 
tinguishable blur. 
The only difficult thing about making 
a technically (Continued on page 67) 
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The small boy with the cane pole doesn’t always get the big fish 





EDITORIAL 


Unemployment and Conservation 


not help himself no one is going to help him. There is 
at the present time an opportunity for all of us to put 
in a good word in the interest of more game and more fish. 

The newspapers are filled with the plan of President 
Roosevelt to put the unemployed to work. Congress has 
given him $200,000,000 for that purpose. There is no rea- 
son why game and fish conservation should not profit from 
an expenditure of at least a part of this money. 

In considering the matter, the first thing that enters the 
mind is that this is no time to talk of fish and game. Every- 
body is thinking of men and money. With thousands out of 
work, the future of every individual is threatened. This 
menace rests as heavily on the business man as it does on 
the laborer. The manufacturer, the wholesaler, the jobber 
and the retailer all suffer in proportion when the buying 
power of the country is cut down. 

The President has provided for putting many of the un- 
employed to work on the public domain, and there is a very 
good reason why some of these men should work for more 
game and more fish. In a recent report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Wild Life Resources figures were shown that are 
most astonishing. After careful research, this body of men 
concluded that $650,000,000 were spent in the pursuit of 
fish and game in 1929. Consider that carefully. 

In asking that some of the unemployed mén be put to 
work in the interest of the sportsman our plea is sound from 
a business standpoint. Some of that $650,000,000 found its 
way into every channel of industry. Much of it was spent 
for transportation. Railroads shared with the automobile 
manufacturers, tire makers and oil companies, and in every 
case the man who works with his hands profited. Sportsmen 
must eat when they are on hunting and fishing trips. The 
hotels and restaurants received their share, and again the 
man who works with his hands got this money in the long 
run, whether it went to the farmer who raised the produce 
eaten or to an employee of a dining-car or hot-dog stand. 

Guides, boatmen, dog trainers profited in part. The manu- 
facturers of arms and ammunition, fishing rods, tackle, boats, 
clothing, boots, tents and all the many accessories used by 
the outdoorsman were able to hand on to their employees a 
little of the sportsmen’s money in return for labor. 


[: can be taken for granted that if the sportsman does 


O detailed plans have been announced, but it is our 
understanding that men will be gathered together in 
camps of two hundred and put to work improving the water- 
sheds, cutting fire trails through the forest and planting 
seedlings. These men:are also to be engaged in the control 
of plant pests and disease and in other work to aid timber 
production which may be decided upon later at the discretion 
of the President. 

There is no reason why smaller groups of men under the 
direct control of state fish and game departments could not 
improve trout waters. Many of our streams will no longer 
support fish because civilization has cleared away the under- 
brush along the stream and because floods have washed out 
the snags and sunken logs that once bred fish food and pro- 
vided refuge for small fish. 

In the February issue of Frecp & Stream, Mr. E. R. 
Hewitt told how streams could be improved by the building 
of wooden dams and by anchoring logs parallel with the 
current. With this article as a guide, small groups of the 


President’s laborers could make ten fish grow where one fish 
grew before and not only perpetuate the spending of $650,- 
000,000 for sport but increase that figure. 

The Northern States where waterfowl nest have for several 
years been carrying on a campaign to increase small breeding 
areas. Ponds previously drained have been restored. Streams 
that were no more than a trickle have been dammed, and 
marshes well suited for the propagation of waterfowl have 
been made. The expense of this work has been borne by the 
state and the landowner. Here is a great opportunity to use 
some of the labor which the President will have at his com- 
mand. Practically all of the expense necessary for this work 
is labor—man power sufficient to build small earthen dams. 

There has been some fear expressed that groups of city- 
bred men with no knowledge of the outdoors will, when 
put into our forests, do irreparable damage to the wild life. 
It is the belief of Fretp & Stream that this fear is un- 
grounded. Men who have been out of work and who take 
these jobs at one dollar a day will not be prepared to spend 
any of that money for the necessary tools to hunt or fish. 
Furthermore, we believe the government officials will see to 
it that conservation laws are carefully observed. 

It has been reported in the press that underbrush will 
be cleared out of the forests in order that the trees may 
grow faster. Of course, this is not included in the plans of 
those in charge, for such a procedure would harm the trees 
and destroy wild life of greater value than the timber. 


UBSCRIBERS have written that in the Rocky Moun- 
tains these men are to be used to build automobile roads 
through the forests. Fire trails, yes—but neither forestry nor 
game conservation needs any more automobile roads, and we 
feel sure that President Roosevelt has no such plan in mind. 
An item in the New York Sun told of an appeal made to 
President Roosevelt by the American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals to protect the wild life in our 
forests from the desire of the men to hunt. A member of the 
board of that organization is quoted as saying: “It might be 
“better that the larger animals, such as deer and bear, be 
moved out of the area of operation until the reforestation 
has been done.” 

If the gentleman is quoted correctly, it is safe to say that 
his knowledge of deer and bear is scant indeed. His action, 
however, shows that the fear that game will suffer is wide- 
spread. 

We should all write to our Senators and Congressmen and 
make as strong an appeal as possible to have some of that 
$200,000,000 used in the interest of those who spend the 
$650,000,000 annually. Far be it from our intent to burden 
President Roosevelt at this time with unnecessary corre- 
spondence, but certainly it will do no harm to let him know 
our views on this most important subject. 

It has been estimated that from fifteen to twenty million 
men in this country either hunt or fish. If they are to con- 
tinue to spend their money in pursuit of health and happi- 
ness afield, it is a function of both state and Federal 
Governments to see to it that there is game in the fields as 
well as fish in the streams. 
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By 
CLARKE VENABLE 


—or to any number of dogs if he 

happens to be the owner of them. 
At thirteen I became the owner of seven, 
and lost my heart to every one of them. 
They completely filled my life, to the 
exclusion of everything else. As a result 
my mother took a hand in the matter, 
and for a short time I faced the tragedy 
of a lost love. But there is a special 
Providence which watches over a boy 
and his dogs, as witness the Providence 
that lifted me from the depths of despair 
to the lofty peaks of proud ownership. 

It is difficult to determine where this 
tale has its true beginning. Doubtless the 
seeker for original causes would point to 
that hour when my Uncle Ebner made 
me a present of Valley Queen and thus 
put me in a fair way to become the mas- 
ter of a kennel. Certainly that was thrill- 
ing enough, but the world stood still and 
the stars paused in their courses on that 
day when Mr. Carruthers came down 
from New York to select a dog from 
Uncle Ebner’s kennels and instead lost 
his heart to one of Queen’s puppies. 

To a boy of thirteen the world is 
very akin to heaven when he finds him- 
self the head of a growing kennel; it is 
heaven itself when he produces a dog 
that meets the approval of a man like 
Mr. Carruthers, who had an uncanny 
ability to pick and develop field-trial 
winners. Such good fortune is enough for 
the climax of any dog story, but in this 
case we will let it stand for the beginning. 

When Uncle Ebner had completed his 
welcome to Mr. Carruthers and had seen 
to it that he was comfortably established 
in the big east room, he said: “You 
know, Jim, there are two kennels here 
now. I want you to meet the other 
owner—my nephew.” 

That was like Uncle Ebner. He might 
have said “my sister’s boy,” or any of 
a dozen things that would have made me 
uncomfortably conscious of my youth, 
as is the way of most grown-ups when 
introducing boys. Not so with Uncle 
Ebner. At all times he held before me 


HIRTEEN is an age when a boy 
can really give his heart to a dog 
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Partner and Black Joe were sent away 

first. Joe went away like a streak, while 

Partner combed the sedge with a phleg- 
matic gait that carried him nowhere 


man’s estate and encouraged me to enter 
into as full a possession as my youth 
would permit. 

The big, genial, weather-tanned Mr. 
Carruthers gave me a warming smile and 
hand-shake. “I’m glad to know you, my 
young man. Getting an early start, aren’t 
you? 

“And a good start,” Uncle Ebner 
answered for me. “I made him a present 
of Valley Queen. You remember her, of 
course.” 

“Yes, indeed!” said Mr. Carruthers. 
“T saw her win once. The Maryland 
Trials, wasn’t it?” 

I felt a warm glow. Mr. Carruthers 
remembered my dog. 

“Yes, the Maryland Trials,” Uncle 
Ebner answered. “I thought this young 
fellow ought to have a winner. It is good 
for one to associate with champions. I 
supposed, naturally enough, that he would 
want to breed her to my Dan, but, sir, 
he had ideas of his own in the matter. 
Bred her to Matt Pearson’s Bluestone.” 

“Um-m,” mused Mr. Carruthers. 
“That might be a good nick. What about 
the pups?” 

“Perhaps we had as well start there,” 
said Uncle Ebner. “The lad built his 
kennel over at my trainer’s house. Clever 
rascal! I think his dogs get more atten- 
tion than my own. Shall we walk over 
there?” 

“By all means,” said Mr. Carruthers. 

Old Gabe, Uncle Ebner’s trainer and 
general handy man, lived in an old ten- 
ant house which we called The Barrens. 
It was about half a mile from the house, 


perched upon a treeless knoll surrounded 
by sweeping meadows of broom-sedge. 

As we walked through the sedge I 
listened with avid interest to the talk of 
dogs. I had no thought that Mr. Car- 
ruthers would find anything among my 
pups that would catch his fancy. I 
thought I saw in the journey only an- 
other of Uncle Ebner’s gestures—an- 
other of the countless things he did to 
make a boy happy. 


HEN we reached the kennel, Val- 

ley Queen led forth her litter for 
inspection—that is, all save one. Mr. 
Carruthers looked them over, passed a 
few idle compliments, and was about to 
turn away when Blue Boy came to the 
kennel door. For a long minute he stood 
there, in classic pose, studying the situa- 
tion and wondering what all the bother 
was about. He was every inch an aristo- 
crat, and I doubt not that he was trying 
to decide whether to be genial or merely 
coolly polite. 

Mr. Carruthers did not turn away. In- 
stead he whistled softly and said: “Fetch 
that blue Belton out here, will you 
please? I must have a look at him.” 

What took place there in the next 
fifteen minutes is stamped indelibly upon 
the record of my emotions, and emo- 
tions do not lend themselves to easy 
description. It is enough to say that Mr. 





MY, ih. Carruthers 


\- wanted my 


{ Blue Boyand 
\\N was asking me to fix a 

price. I glanced at Uncle 
! Ebner for help. Not a sign, 
ij not a look, not a hint did 


i" 
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i e give. He was giving me a free rein in 
*the first business transaction of my life. 

As has been said, I had lost my heart 
to all those puppies, but especially was 
I in love with Blue Boy. I was about to 
tell Mr. Carruthers that the dog was 
not for sale when I remembered how I 
had overcome some of Mother’s objec- 
tions by boasting that soon I would be 
selling young dogs to the leading fanciers 
of the country. Certainly Mr. Carruthers 
was one of the leaders, and he was ask- 
ing me for my price. 

I gulped and swallowed hard. Blue 
Boy to be exchanged for money! Valley 
Queen would reproach me; every broth- 
er and sister in the litter would reproach 
me. They would have proof that my 
pats of affection were not truly genuine. 
Was there a young dog in the kennel 
that would trade my companionship for 
anything or anybody in this world? Not 
one. Still I was being asked to put a 
price upon one, and I dared not refuse. 

In the background was Mother, a 
practical woman, who knew that dogs 
are expensive. Often she took Uncle 
Ebner to task for what she chose to call 
his prodigality in training dogs, attend- 
ing field trials, and wasting time 
upon a useless, pointless hobby. 

She took no pleasure in the fact 
that Uncle Ebner had given me 
a start in the same direc- 
tion. Perhaps a good fat 
price for Blue Boy would 
put a halt to her growing 
displeasure. Therefore 
Blue Boy must go upon 
the altar as a sacrifice for 
his brothers and sisters. 

That mental argument, 
which seemed to possess 
some virtue, saved me 
from the feeling that I 
was a traitorous fellow 
undeserving of the love 


and confidence reposed in me. But \\@y 


I was careful not to let my eyes 
wander to Blue Boy as I gulpingly 
named the betrayal price. 


Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


“Done,” said Mr. Carruthers as he 
fished for his check book. “Shall I make 
the check payable to you, Ebner?” 

“No, indeed,” said Uncle Ebner. ‘“‘The 
lad is the owner and the breeder. It is 
his transaction.” 

As Mr. Carruthers handed me the 
check he said: “A year from now, or 
at most two, I'll send you the news 
item of his first big winning. He’s a 
winner, or I miss my guess. Well, Ebner, 
shall we go over and look at your dogs 
now?” 

“Useless,” said Uncle Ebner. “No man 
in this world is clever enough to buy 
two winners in one day—and no place 
fortunate enough to produce them. Be- 
sides, I would charge you more for less.” 


HAT last remark troubled me a lot, 

and at the first opportunity I said to 
Uncle Ebner, “Didn’t I ask enough for 
Blue Boy?” 

“Never question a settled agreement,” 
he replied. “It can only give you mental 
distress. If the pup develops into a great 
dog, Mr. Carruthers has the bargain. If 
not, the bargain is yours. You can never 
be sure of dogs or men until they are 
puf* on trial.” 

Mother was not so pleased with the 
transaction as I had hoped. I broke the 
news to her when Uncle Ebner was at 
hand to help me byild up the ballyhoo. 

“Tt will probably 
spoil you for any- 
thing else,” she 
said. “I don’t intend 
to have you grow 
up knowing noth- 
ing but dogs. One’s 
ambition ought to 
be above dogs.” 


Old Gabe, 

the trainer, 

gave them more 

of his time than 

Uncle Ebner had 
counted on 


“Very true,” soothed Uncle Ebner, 
“but not scornful of them—if they are 
good, honest dogs. There are no dog 
men in the penitentiaries.” 

Beyond question Mother’s fears were 
well grounded. I spent every available 
minute with those growing pups. Old 
Gabe, the trainer, also gave them more 
of his time than Uncle Ebner had count- 
ed on in the original gift. But he did not 
complain. Instead he listened with in- 
terest to all the tales of progress, and 
smiled knowingly as I made use of train- 
ing terms picked up from Old Gabe. 

Depend upon it, a boy will make 
a banquet out of a few crumbs of in- 
formation, and he will be as happy as a 
gourmand if he can sprinkle the whole 
with the pepper of technical terms. I 
learned to speak of training difficulties 
with the air of one who has had a vast 
experience. Range, speed, style, steadi- 
ness, courage, course-keeping—all these 
and many others were words that I 
learned to utter with the wisdom of a 
great trainer. 

The truth of the matter is that I did 
the dogs more harm than good, and it is 
also true that Valley Queen had whelped 
only one real dog. That one was Blue 
Boy—and I had sold him. But let no one 
think less of Valley Queen. Nature is 
no more prodigal with greatness in dogs 
than in men, and fortunate indeed is that 
mother who can produce one great son, 
regardless of the species. 

But Blue Boy had gone out of my 
life, and all my love was now centered 
upon the remaining five pups and their 
mother. To this day I can remember 
every one of them—their names, their 
weaknesses, their virtues. Especially do 
I remember their various methods and 

manners in express- 
ing their affection 
for their master. 
Permit me to name 
them, if for no 
_ other reason than 
the pleasure one 
derives from talk- 
ing of old friends. 
There was Part- 
ner. He was a slow, 


} pottering dog, never the first to find 
. birds but backing his more fortunate 


mates with such unselfishness and plea- 
sure as to make one wish that the world 
had a few more dogs (and people) in it 
of Partner’s stamp. 
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Then came Princess. Always in the 
briars, always willing, always the last to 
say enough. Her coat was as thin as a 
linen duster; she had left the most of it 
on the briars, whither Mr. Bob White had 
gone to escape the more unwilling dogs. 

Black Joe was an unusually dark fel- 
low, with deep lustrous eyes, great affec- 
tion, a bit inclined to get out of hand if 
beaten to birds by his brace mates, and 
so extremely jealous as to resent every 
pat bestowed upon the head of another. 

Lady was just that in every sense of 
the word. Delicate, nervous, sometimes 
a bit shy, ashamed of the greedy table 
manners of her brothers and sisters, and 
holding herself a little aloof from the 
others. 

Last, but not at all the least, poor 
Limpy. Like Richard III, Limpy had 
come into this world scarce half made 
up. He was undersized, and he had 
been born with something wrong with 
his right fore leg. In making his way 
across the fields he would put that 
lame leg to the ground in quick little 
pats, traveling on three and a half legs. 
But the moment he scented game he 
proved the philosophy of that school of 
thought which holds that all our ills are 
figments of the mind. On game Limpy 
had no room in his mind for physical 
handicaps. 


EING smaller than the others, he was 
always crowded away from the feed 
pans; in the field he was always a long 
way behind the other bigger, bolder-go- 
ing dogs. But he found birds—birds that 
the others had overlooked. He was a 
gleaner, a prototype of Ruth in the fields 
of grain. And as Ruth won Boaz, so also 
did Limpy win me. Doubtless any other 
breeder would have disposed of him in 
some merciful way, but I could come 
no nearer to harming 
Limpy than to harming 
myself. Even with five 
pups and their mother 
on my hands, I still had 
a surplus amount of af- 
fection for dogs, and 
Limpy was the benefici- 
ary of that surplus. He 
never complained, and 
he never asked favors. 
Stout-hearted, was 
Limpy. 

At the end of my 
first year and a half as 
breeder and owner the 
situation stacked up 
something like this: I 
had one sale to my 
credit, and the betrayal 
price had gone into the stomachs of 
those left behind. I had five young dogs 
that would never win any cups in com- 
petition with the great. Furthermore, I 
had a mother who was growing more and 
more impatient with what she considered 
a positive dissipation. 

In fairness to Mother it ought to be 
said that I had given her ample grounds 
for provocation. I was not of much help 
to her about the place. I was literally 
going to the dogs. I moved in a roseate 
haze; I lived in the Valley of Great Ex- 
pectation. In Mother’s practical and am- 
bitious eyes there was not, and never 
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would be, anything to show for it. Fur- 
thermore, a too-constant association 
with Old Gabe was another thorn in her 
flesh. Gabe represented another of Uncle 
Ebner’s extravagances, and he made him- 
self less popular with Mother by his 
proneness to look too long upon the wine 
when it was red in the cup. 

All might have gone well with me 
had I been wise enough to keep my 
mind off dogs during school hours. But 
love takes no counsel with wisdom. Mix 
it with cool calculation, and it loses its 
stimulating warmth. 


WAS in love with dogs; not with the 

dates of important discoveries, not with 
geographical boundaries, not with mathe- 
matical equations. From the school- 
house windows I could look out upon a 
thicket-crowned hill where I knew bob- 
white could be found. I could watch, 
daily, the increasing color of maples, oak 
and beech. I could watch the fields change 
from green to dull straw, and I knew 
that quail were dusting on the sunny 
hillsides. I could picture myself out 
there with my dogs, free of all restraint. 
I could see Princess worming her way 
through the briars; Black Joe flash- 
ing through the sedge at the crest of a 
distant hill; Limpy the proud finder of 
a single overlooked by the faster dogs. 

What mattered it to me that Bal- 
boa had discovered the Pacific? Where 
was the virtue of the arbitrary rule that 
A plus B equals C? Of what value was 
that equation? A dog plus a gun equaled 
sport, which equation was of some value 
to the world. 

My report card showed near failures 
in two subjects. Added to this distressing 
news, which I was forced to bear home, 
Mother chanced to overhear Uncle Eb- 
ner and me casting up our accounts. She 


Poor Limpy was trying his best to make friends 


learned that he had been advancing 
money for my feed bill. The price of 
Blue Boy had not been high enough; the 
money had vanished, and I was in debt 
to Uncle Ebner. Thereupon Mother ut- 
tered her edict: the dogs must go. I 
could keep one, and she considered that 
a great concession. 

I felt the world being swept from un- 
der me. One dog! Unthinkable! That 
would put me on a parity with any boy. 
The sorriest boy in the world could rake 
up some sort of dog. A dog owner and 
a kennel man are two separate and dis- 
tinct things. I was a kennel man. 


“But Mother,” I protested, “I couldn’t 
sell Limpy.” 

“I don’t suppose you can sell any of 
them, but you can give them away. You 
can keep Limpy if you like.” 

“But what about Valley Queen? 
What about Black Joe and—” 

“T am not going to arrange their dis- 
posal,” she interrupted, “but I am going 
to see to it that you get rid of them. No 
one can train and handle half a dozen 
dogs and have time for anything else.” 

“But,” I protested, “Old Gabe trains 
them, really.” 

“That is quite true,” Uncle Ebner put 
in. “And it is much to my loss. As a 
matter of fact, this is the first year in 
many that I haven’t a young dog fit to 
be entered in the Seaboard Puppy 
Stakes.” 

“At least that is one blessing,” Mother 
retorted. “You won’t waste a lot of 
money going to the trials.” 

“True,” said Uncle Ebner, “but it so 
happens that the trials are to be held in 
this county this year—down at the 
Truxton place.” 

“Merciful heavens!” Mother  ex- 
claimed. “So that bunch of dog followers 
are to be here, stamping around the 
house with dogs yelping and fighting and 
charging in and out like so many lions.” 

“A well-behaved dog does not charge 
in and out of the house like a lion,” 
Uncle Ebner replied; “and if I may 
criticize the simile, I will say I did not 
know it was the custom of lions to run 
in and out of houses.” 

I was delighted. Grand old Uncle 
Ebner was trying to shift the subject. 
But he had no luck. For once Mother 
kept her eye on the subject. “I will 
not press the point,” she said, “and 
I suppose it will be my duty to be hos- 
pitable to your friends when they arrive, 

but I do reserve the 
right to exercise some 
control over my son. 
This dog business has 
gone far enough.” 


PAINTED a rosy 
picture of the funds 
that would come roll- 
ing in if she would give 
me a little time. But 
my prophecies were not 
so imposing as the fact 
that I stood in debt to 
Uncle Ebner. Further- 
more, she could point 
to that report card. 
Uncle Ebner, wise in 
the ways of handling 
his own sister, advised 
me by a look that it was time for me 
to retire from the argument. Later I ap- 
pealed to him. 
“You'll have to do as she says, I fear. 
I suggest that you hold a field trial of 
your own and keep the winner. Doubt- 
less that will be Valley Queen. If so,” 
he added wisely, “you have saved all the 
potentialities.” 
“But in a field trial there is always a 
second prize,” I suggested hopefully. 
Uncle Ebner saw the point. “So there 
is. Let us say then a field trial to estab- 
lish the two best, and I'll exert my in- 
fluence upon (Continued on page 66) 
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This [rout Hishing Business 


Some folks make work out of it; others fish for fun—and all have a great time 


INE chances to ten, you and I 
are in the same pair of boots— 
just rank amateurs; so shake, 
brother. To me, trout fishing is 
a lot of fun, but deliver me from be- 
coming a crank about it! Get me straight 
on the subject right from the start—I 
like to fish for trout and like to catch 
them, but, above all, I like to catch 
them in my own way. 

If I feel like using 
garden hackle or play- 
ing dirty tricks with a 
spinner, that, I feel, is 
my own business. Some- 
times I use wet flies, 
but I am not so good 
with them. At other 
times I fish dry and 
can generally smell up 
the pan at that game. 

Of course, I know 
that the orthodox 
method of. fishing dry 
flies is upstream. Now 
paste this in your hat; 
grab hold of something 
solid and listen: I've 
caught a heck of a lot 
of trout while fishing 
downstream with 
Simon-pure dry flies. 
Some of you may quit 
in disgust before read- 
ing this far, but you 
and I—the rank ama- 
teur and the dub—can do and say as 
we darn please. That is a lot of fun 
just in itself. 

I said that I sometimes fish dry flies 
downstream—yep, and take fish at it. 
I'll go further into this liars’ contest and 
state that for a given condition and a 
certain stream I take larger fish and 
more of them than I would fishing up- 
hill in the gospel manner. 

Come along with me and fish the 
Rapid River. The Rapid is a 100-volt 
trout stream—it simply has everything 
that any trout stream ever claimed to 
have. Although only ten miles long, it 
has two fair-sized ponds, two miles of 
“slick” water too deep to fish except 
from a boat, four miles through cedar 
brush, and a couple of miles of white 
water with boulders, gravel, pot-holes, 
small pools and other varieties of fish 
cover too numerous to mention. 

I have fished the Rapid for six seasons 
and have covered less than one-half its 
length; so you see there are lots of room 
and lots of fish still to be caught. You 
probably can lay a fly twenty feet far- 
ther from your boots than I; so I am 
not going to tell you how. I know that 
you can make me look silly working a 
wet fly; and when it comes to dry flies, 
it is justifiable homicide to kill any man 


By R. A. MILLHOLLAND 


who knows as little and talks as much 
as I do on this subject. 

The lower end of Rapid River must be 
fished from a boat. The current is slow, 
and on still days the surface looks oily 
—just as smooth as glass. When the pre- 
vailing breeze is blowing, it will carry a 
boat upstream, requiring only an occa- 
sional touch of the paddle to keep headed 
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right, I have learned to handle my rod 
with one hand and the boat with the 
other. When I hit a trout, I devote my 
entire attention to His Majesty and let 
the boat work out its own salvation. 

It takes me three good hours to work 
upstream, fishing dry fly or wet, as the 
spirit moves me. Generally when I 
reach the head of navigation, I have 
three or four fair fish. Don’t get the idea 
that this is some kind of a trout mine— 
you work for trout on the Rapid just as 
you do on any other good stream. 

I fish religiously, casting to every 
pocket and snag, always keeping my 
eyes open for rising fish farther up- 
stream. Not counting the smaller ones, I 
will generally spot a dozen good rises on 
my way up. Lots of fish are missed on 
the rise because I lay out all the line 
I can handle while sitting in a boat. I 
have a foolish notion that shooting lots 
of line is part of the fun. 

Tl bet that I scare more fish than I 
rise to the fly, by three to one; but that 
is the other fellow’s gain, and I don’t 
care a hoot. There is always plenty of 
action on the Rapid. The trout are 
sociable. They will climb on and ride 
your fly for a foot or so in the most 
friendly fashion, then twist your leader 
around a snag and leave you laughing. 


No, I don’t lose all the good ones. 
Once in a while I nail into a hefty boy 
that raises hob but finally, to oblige me, 
takes a ride in my net. 

When my two-mile boat trip upstream 
is over and I am at the head of naviga- 
tion, I tie to a good solid stump and fish 
farther up on foot. By this time it is 
generally high noon, with little or no 
action from the big 
league, but there are 
always some of the 
smaller ones out in 
force. 

My rule is never 
to kill a trout under 
nine inches, regardless 
of how hungry I am 
for fish. Since I take it 
easy and do not rush 
matters, I am careful 
not to injure even a 
little fellow that can 
not let go. Maybe I 
will smack into one 
nice keeper while boot- 
ing around upstream. If 
I don’t, I at least have 
a chance to stretch my 
legs and munch a sand- 
wich. 

Now back to the boat 
again. This time, as I 
work my way slowly 
downhill, I use a dry fly 
—fan-wing or bivisible. 
Here I shoot my longest casts, letting 
my fly simply drift downstream with 
the boat and the current. There is no 
drag on the line, no leader to scare 
the trout, because the fly is the first 
thing that he sees coming down to him. 
This would be a most unfair advantage 
to take of a trout if it were not for the 
fact that all other conditions of cover, 
snags and an extremely long line were 
very much in his favor. 


T would knock your hat off to see the 

way some old homesteader treats that 
fly. Half the time I am caught day- 
dreaming when the fly is sucked under, 
probably watching a mink. My strike is 
late, and I lose more often than I hang 
one. 

Once my fly gets drowned, I change 
to a dry one. This takes time, and I 
lose much valuable fishing water while 
the boat drifts down. The program is 
varied by casting to the right and left 
ahead, for the purpose of picking out a 
stray from under some old stump. Those 
lonesome fellows generally are pretty big 
when you are lucky enough to fasten just 
right. 

Of course, every fish gets a personal 
invitation to join our happy party. There 
is a lot of fun (Continued on page 55) 
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The 


By HAROLD TITUS 


Olid Warden on 
Hunters’ Rights 


He knows many things that are not found in books 


Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


LU had had the Old Warden by 

the heels, and for a week he had 

been off the job and _ indoors, 

though not in bed. That news came 
out in the manner of a boast, because 
he is one of those perhaps overly pride- 
ful individuals who consider yielding 
completely to physical ailment a dis- 
tinct weakness. But he was better, and 
the boys learned that, and several of 
them dropped in after a Gun Club meet- 
ing just to wish him well. 

They found the old fellow in a dis- 
reputable but incomparably easy chair 
and literally barricaded by reading ma- 
terial. The lamp on the table rose above 
a knoll of outdoor periodicals; at his 
feet were twin stacks of official-looking 
reports, and the rug was littered with 
pamphlets, newspaper clippings and let- 
ters. He was glad of company, for he is 
highly gregarious; furthermore, his 
reading had evidently been along one 
line, because he was perplexed and ex- 
cited and needed to talk. 

“Glad you came!” he exclaimed. “Sure 
got myself into a fix, tryin’ to settle a 
question! I notice that when a hand 
gets a little low in health or spirits re- 
sponsibility gets ridin’ him, and it ain’t 
always a responsibility that rightfully 


belongs to him, either. He just naturally 
goes out of his way to borrow trouble.” 

He distributed ash trays and remarked 
that he wouldn’t smoke himself; that 
something had happened either to his 
pipe or his taste in recent days. 

“But perhaps I’m _ not _ borrowin’ 
trouble, gettin’ stirred up like I am,” he 
continued. “It’s this matter of hunters’ 
rights that’s got to chafin’ me today, and 
I guess it’s one of those things that every 
last man jack of us has got to do a 
lot of thinkin’ about and a lot of talkin’ 
about. More’n that, we’ve got to get busy 
on this job right now. Things are movin’ 
along pretty fast, it seems. 


“ ID you lads know that the Michi- 

gan Conservation Commission 

finally got persuaded to ask the Legisla- 

ture to repeal its Private Shooting Pre- 

serve Act? You did? Well, that just 

shows how far behind the times I am, 

then! And when I did read it, the thing 

kind of stirred me up; not because I'd 

argue one side or the other on that 

Michigan law, but because it shows the 

state of mind of the hunters in a lot 
of places. 

“Of course, up here we’ve got noth- 

ing much to fuss about. We’ve got lots 

and lots of wild land. We’ve got 

public deer cover galore and so 

much either neglected or state- 

owned grouse and rabbit coun- 

try that we ain’t likely to be 

bothered by the things that 

bother boys in more settled 

parts. But if a fellow tries to 

think what you might call na- 

tionally, he’ll see that the hunter, 

far as numbers go, is kind of up 

against it. He’s got to make a 

decision on this matter of who’s 

got the best claim on game in 

settled country, and he’s got to 

keep his emotions down, or 

we're headed for a lot of trouble. 

“Most of our hunting, take it 

the country over, is done in set- 

tled country. Most game 

we kill is what might be 

called farm game. There’s 

ringnecks and quail and 

cottontails and _ chickens 


Each coupon good 
for one pheasant 


and hunkies—all of ‘em seemin’ to be 
dependent on agriculture for a happy 
home. 

“And what's been happenin’ about 
freedom of movement for hunters? Been 
pinchin’ down for forty years, I'd say! 
A trespass law here, an anti-Sunday 
hunting law there, and these Sunday 
laws, from what I know, are more 
to keep hunters off farms than they 
are blue laws. More and more teeth 
goin’ in ’em all the time, more and 
more restrictions bein’ 
put on hunters until in 
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Most of the 
hunting is 
done in poe \ 
tled country © 


somethin’ over 

thirty states a 

man who tries to knock 

down a quail or tip over a 

bunny in any place except 

a cemetery, a school yard or along a 
road is doin’ it only on sufferance. 


" OW, we all know the farmer’s 
arguments, and most of ’em are 
good. And we all know that we Ameri- 
cans are used to rights and that we don't 
hanker after European customs as re- 
gards the use of land by hunters. No 
use goin’ over that. But we’ve got a 
condition to face, and it’s about time 
we set about it by drawin’ up some 
definitions and tryin’ to discuss ’em with- 
out gettin’ excited even before we be- 
gin to talk. 
“From what I know about it, I’d say 
that that was what happened in Michi- 
gan. The thing wasn’t talked enough be- 





The Old Warden on 


fore their Pri- 
vate Shooting 
Preserve Act 
was put up to 
the legislature. 
Had it been, one or two 
things would have hap- 
pened, seems to me: 
either it never would 
have become law, or 
else the resentment that fol- 
lowed puttin’ it into practice 
wouldn’t have been so strong 
as to force the Conservation 
Commission to ask for its re- 
peal. It wasn’t, as I understand 
it, that the officials figured 
the law had failed to do the 
pheasant supply any good; it 
was because, despite the good 
that might have resulted, the 
majority of folks didn’t seem 
to want it and were so worked 
up that the whole conserva- 
tion program seemed to be 
threatened. 
“Under this act in 
Michigan the owner of 
a private preserve 
could kill half of 
the cock pheasants 
he raised and lib- 
erated. He had a 
longer season in- 
side his fence than 
the boys did out- 
side, and naturally the regular bag 
and possession limit didn’t bother 
him so long as he didn’t kill more 
than half the cocks he liberated. 
“Lookin’ at it one way, he was 
within any kind of right you might 
lay down. He 
owned the land; he 
raised or bought 
from commercial 
breeders his own 
eggs; he hatched 
his own birds. No- 
body would have 
kicked if he wrung 
their necks. 
“There was some 
bad feeling from 
the start, but after 
three years it sort 
of seemed to be dyin’ down. In fact, it’s 
claimed that folks near these private pre- 
serves were gettin’ real friendly to the 
act because they were gettin’ so many 
of the preserve-raised cocks that had 
sifted outside. But further away hunters 
didn’t warm up to the notion; the flame 
of resentment smouldered, might say. 
Then, in the fourth fall, which was 
1932, one of the preserve owners with 
a 7,000-acre layout advertised that 
he’d lease the privilege of killin’ a hun- 


dred cock pheasants 
in one day for three 
hundred dollars, and 
away went the lid.” 
He picked up his pipe and wrinkled his 
nose and put the pipe down again. 
“Now, why? I dunno. Over in Wis- 
consin they’ve got a similar law to 
Michigan’s. A shorter season, as I under- 
stand it, but they can take 75 per cent 
of the birds raised and released. There’s 
been some objection, but not enough 
yet to get much repeal talk started. 


= EW YORK STATE has had a law 

since ‘bout 1916 which lets the 
preserve owner kill all the birds he re- 
leases, as I understand it. New Jersey 
has been considering it. Other states 
seem tempted to les the preserve owner 
have special privileges in return for 
liberatin’ birds that are likely to drift 
outside his boundaries and help restock 
surroundin’ country. 

“Texas has a leasing system which 
has been goin’ about ten years. It’s on 
deer and turkey only, as I understand 
it. The landowner gets a license to 
lease his shooting rights, posts 
and patrols his own property 
and can charge a limit of four 
dollars a day to a gun. By get- 
tin’ that fee, you see, he’s en- 
couraged to encourage game, 
and it seems to have worked 
there. Their officials say that the 
supply of deer and turkey has 
increased under that system. 

“North Carolina followed on 
the general plan of Texas, ex- 
cept that their leasing privilege 
covers all kinds of game and 
game birds, as I get it; and 
from all I can hear, most folks in 
Texas and North Carolina seem 
perfectly satisfied. 


Hunters’ Rights 


The boys found him in a dis- 

reputable but incomparably easy 

chair, literally barricaded by 
reading material 





“In 1931 Ne- 
braska came along 
with a new wrinkle 

that they called Hunters 
Shooting Script. When a man 
bought his hunting license, he got a 
little book with five coupons in it, each 
coupon good for one pheasant. When 
a lad goes out for a day’s hunt, he 
drives up to the farmer’s house, leaves 
the book with the farmer, tries his luck 
with the birds and leaves a coupon for 
every pheasant he kills on that property. 
The farmer then can redeem the cou- 
pons at the game commission, which 
gives him a reason for protectin’ nests 
in his fields and leavin’ cover for the 
birds here and there. It’s hardly had 
long enough trial to get started, but on 
the go-in folks in Nebraska seemed to 
like it.” 
He began sorting through a mass of \ 
pamphlets. (Continued on page 55) | 
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: om 
STATE AND SPECIES SEASONS oo pre LICENSES [osare AND SPECIES SEASONS caaae pend | 
| | 
Alabama 2 | lowa 
Black bass, | No closed season 11” 10 | Resident None | Black bass, June 15-Nov. 30 | Bass, cat- 8 black | Resident $1.00 
bream, rock bass, | 45" 15 Non- resident $5.00 crappie, bluegill, fish, 12” bass or Non-resident 3.00 
srapess, be perch, 8” 7 days 2.00 (northern zone) Crappie 8” pike, Alien 3.00 
| 12” 25 - Ul fish | (southern zone) June 1-Nov. 15 but 15 in“ 
— - —- - Salmon, trout, May 15—Nov. 30 | Trout, 8” | aggregate 
Arizo: catfish, pike, Rock bass,| of game 
Trout - June 1-Sept. 30 a 20 fish or | Resident 1.25 pickerel, perch, perch, 7” 
5 lbs. Non-resident, | rock bass, and Sunfish, 4”| 25 all 
Black | Geis No closed season 10” 10 fish or | 15 days 2.50 | other game fish, — heads 
? | 15 Ibs. Alien, special 30.00 | (northern zone) ass, 7 
Crappie, yellow No closed season | ” 30 fish or Alien applicant for | (southern zone) May 1-Nov. 15 pie pick- 
perch, catfish 25 lbs. | citizenship 10.00| | erel, 14” 
Arkansas Kansas | 
Black bass May 16-Feb. 28 10” 15 Resident using | Black bass, No closed season | Bass, 10” 15in Resident 1.00 | 
Crappie, striped | No closed season | 6” 15 each artificial bait 1.10 | catfish, 12”* aggregate Non- resident 3.00 
ASS | | Yon-resident 5.00 | | perch, crappie Crappie 7” S days 1.00 
Trout May 1-—Oct. 31 > a 6 Non-reside: nt, — 7 —— anes 
Pike, jack sz almon| ce closed season | 6 each 15 days 1.10 Kentucky { 
bveamn, sunfish, | No closed season | 25 each | Black bass, | June 1—Apr. 30 10” 12 bass, | Resident 1.00 | 
perch | 40 all fish |} trout, rock bass, From, 10" 12 trout, Non-resident 2.50 | 
—_—__—-—- | = ee! Sets) sel Se | erappie 25 crappie} Alien 2.50 | 
California — es SS nEEEEEEEEEeeEEE eT 
Black bass, Sac- | May 1-Nov. 30° | Black, | | Black | Resident 2.00 | |Louisiana | 
ramento perch, ss, 9” | bass, 15; | Non-resident 3.00 Game fish | No closed season*| Bl. bass10”|20 bl. bass| Resident 50 
sunfish, crappie, None for | rest, 25 | Alien 5.00 | Whitebass/25 w. bass} Non-resident 2. 00 | 
calico bass rest cac h | crappie, 7”|25 crappie 
Whitefish, May 1-Oct. 31* None None | Sunfish, ,5”|100sunfish 
steelhead and None 25 fish or ——_——— = ahem Saal 
other trout (ex- 10 Ibs. Maine | 
cept golden) and 1 fish Black bass June 21-Sept. 30 Black 15 Ibs. and! Resident 65 | 
Golden trout July 1-Sept. 30* a 200r 10lbe Black bass spe- bass, 107* | 1 fish or on-resident 5.15 | 
| and | 1 fish cial fly season Land- 25 in ag- | Non- resident, 
—_—_———————— ——- Sid — —-—_——_—-- (3 fish) June 1-June 20 locked _| gregate* 30 days 3.15 
Colorado Salmon, land- salmon,12” 
Black bass, trout,) May 25—Oct. 31 o 10 Ibs., Resident 2.00 locked salmon, Trout, 
grayling and | all game | Non-resident 3.09 trout and togue: white | | j 
other game fish | ash Alien 3.00 lakes and ponds | Ice out-—Sept. 30 perch, 6” } | 
——------—-- - ———- | —____ = —_—_——_— rivers above tide | Ice out—Sept. 14 | 
Connecticut Brooks and | 
Black bass, July 1-Oct. 31* 10” 10 each Resident 3.35 streams: | 
calico bass, = Non-resident 5.35 Salmon, trout | Ice out—Aug. 15 | 
crappie 7 Alien 5.35 | Sea salmon Ice out-—Sept. 14 
rout Apr. 15-June 30 6” 20 or 101bs | Togue Ice out-Sept. 30 
Perch No closed season a 30 in all | White perch June 21-Sept. 14 
Lake trout Apr. 15- me. Ry 10” None } Pickerel No closed season* | 
Pickerel, walle ye | Apr 15— Jan. 12” 10 | comnntnidesemshine = seiiapepnhiastiheeipasticiaabnietls 
— _ — —— | —__—__ — —— Maryland 
Delaware Brook, brown, Apr. 1-June 30* Black 10 black | Resident, above 
Black bass, May 25-Feb. 1 10” 6 Resident 1.10 rainbow trout bass, 10” bass tidewater 1.25 | 
calico bass 12 oa resident 5.00 Black bass July 1-Nov. 30 Trout, 7” \|above tide| Non-resident, 
Trout Apr. 16—-Aug. 15 6” 6 Alier 5.00 above tide) Pic kerel, 20 black above tide- 
Yellow, rock and | No closed season 10” 12 each lack bass 14” bass, tide-| water 5.50* 
white bass tidewater) Aug. 1-Mar. 31 Striped water; Special, Deep | 
Crappie No closed season None 12 uckers, catfish, bass, 12”*| 10 trout Creek Lake, | 
Pike-perch, May 25—Mar. 1 10” 6 carp, ee ris, Catfish non-resident of | 
pike, pickerel gudgeons Feb. 1-Nov. 39 county 2 | 
—_—__—_ —— - - = — Striped bass pe re “4 a Special, Dee | 
Dist. of Columbia | (rock) and Sus- Creek Lake, 
lack bass, crap May 30-Mar. 31 None None | Resident None | quehanna salmon non-resident of 
pie, ce alico ‘bass Non-re: esident None (above tidewater)| June 1-Nov. 30 state 5 
--——- - os | ——- All other fresh- 
Florida | water and game 
Largemouth and | No closed season | Black 12 bass, | Resident .25 fish (above tide) | July 1-Nov. 30 | 
smallmouth bass, 11” each Non-resident 10.50* —_———- - ———— = — 
black bass, sun Speckled species* “ county 3.25 | Massachusetts | 
fish and other perch, 7” | 30 sunfish Black bass July 1-Jan. 31 10” 6 Resident 2.00* 
ame fish aoe a 5”| 40 of all | Trout Apr. 15—July 31* | 6” 15* “ minor 15-18 
~atfish species j Salmon Apr. 15—Nov. 30 12” 5 and women 1.25 | 
- —-- - —-—-~—— - Pickerel, walleye, 12” 5 each Non-resident 5.25* 
Georgia pike, muskalonge| May 1-Feb. 28 Musky 20” ‘ minor, 
Black bass, | June 1—Apr. 14* None 20 rain- Non-resident 5.25 White perch June 1-—Feb. 28 | a 15* 15-18 2.25 
trout and other bow trout Horned pout June 15—Feb. 28 30 Alien 15.25 
|_ game fish 25 brook Yellow perc h Apr. 1-Feb. 28 30 
Idaho | | Michi; an 
Black bass July 1-Apr. 30* “” 2Sor15Slbs| Resident 2.00 Black bass, June 25—Dec. 31* 10” 5 Resident, 
| and 1 fish | Non-resident 5.00 | white and war- White 25in | _trout 75 
Trout May 16-Dec. 3i* |, “” 25 or 15 Ibs “10day 2.00 mouth bass, ass, 7” \aggregate | Non-resident 4.00 
and 1 fish | Alien 10.09 bluegill, sunfish Sunfish, ae of sunfish | 
Sunfish, gray- No closed season None 25 fish or Pike, pickerel, May 1-Mar. 31* | Pike, 14” | and pere h| 
ling, sock-eye | 15 Ibs. walleye, muska- Walleyc, pike 
salmon, catfish and 1 fish longe, perch, lake 14” 
Perch No closed season None 35 or 40 lbs trout, calico ‘bass, Pickerel 
—- - _ - — ——_ crappie, catfish, 14” 
Hlinois bullhead, cisco, | Muska- 
Black bass, June 15-Feb. 28 10” 10 Resident .50 w hitefish, smelt | longe,, 30” 
(north and cen- | Non-resident 3.00 Trout | May 1-Sept. 4* 7 15 
tral zones) | Grayling No open season 
southern zone) June 1-Feb. 28 | ————————} ———-_— - 
ock, white and | Jan. 1—Dec. 31 8” |. 25 each Minnesota 4 
striped bass Wall-eyed pike, | May 15-Feb.1 “a No size | 2 muska- | Resident -50 
— (exc. bw >)| Apr. 15—Aug. 31 : H 10 sand pike (sau- | limits longe Resident, 
appie, pe No closed season o"* 25 each gers), pickerel, | 10 north- amily 1.00 
= ih, go per. great northern ern pike | Non-resident 3.00 
eye, bluegi 1 | | pike, yellow 8 walleye 
Lake trout, Nov. 16-Oct. 9 1% Ibs. | None | — muska- 15 crappie 
whitefish dressed | ong ack 
Pickerel, pike, May 1-Feb. 28 13” 10 each Crappie (south- | May 29-Feb. 1 | ass 
walleye | ern zone) | 5 lake | 
— 22-3) (northern zone) | June 21-Feb. 1 | trout | 
Indiana Bass (black June 21-Dec. 1 | 5 salmon | 
Black bass, June 16-Apr. 30* 494 6in Resident 1.00 | striped, gray, yel- | 15 trout | 
silver bass, aggregate) Non-resident 25 | low, silver, rock) | 
ellow perch, Crappie 25 crappie | (northern zone) | 
bine in, oeoie \ and sun- | (southern zone) May 29-Dec. 1 | 
pam apg fish Sunfish (southern| May 29—Dec. 1 
pes es 15” zone) * | 
picberel 15” | (northern zone) une 21-Dec. 1 | 
rout Apr. 1-Aug. 31 P 20 Bullheads ay 1—Mar. 1 | 
Trout (exc. lake)! May 1-Sept. 1* 
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| SIZE DAILY | | SIZE | DAILY 
STATE AND SPECIES | SEASONS LIMIT LIMIT LICENSES STATE AND SPECIES| SEASONS Limit | LIMIT LICENSES 
innesota (cont.) Oklahoma } | 
—— trout, Nov. 15-Sept. 15 All game fish | No closed season |BI.bass, Ln 10 bl. bass} Resident $1.25 
mon | rout, 7”, game | Non-resident 5.00 
Sturgeon, hackle-| No open season Crappie,S” ‘S| fish fn all 10 days 1.25 
back, spoonbill = cabgetees 
pi = July 1-Apr. 30* 6" 30 or 20 | Resid 3 
ssissi ass uly 1-Apr. : 30 or esident 3.00 
it ol No closed season 3” - 25 Resident None Ibs.& 1 fish| Non-resident 3.00 
other game fish Sunfish, 4”| 100 of all | Non-resident $5.25 canae enor Apr. 15-—Nov. 30* a F 0 or Alien 28.00 
|- salmon under ‘0 Ibs. 
Misso 15”, charr and 1 fish 
Bass all kinds), | May 30-Mar. 31 None 10 bass, | Resident 1.00 | Perch, catfish, No closed season* 6" 45 re 
crappie, roc 15 crap- | Non-resident 3.00 | crappie, sunfish None 
bass, jack pie, 5 jack | Non-resident, | almon No closed season 15”* |3 or20Ibs. 
salmon, goggle- salmon,20) 15 days 1.00 & 1 fish* 
eye rock bass | Alien 3.00 | } 
| Trout Mar. 1-—Oct. 31 None 10 Pennsylvania : | 
| Channel cat July 15-May 31 None 10 bass, rock | July 1-Nov. 30 Black, /10 bl. bass| Resident 1.60 
| 15 perch bass, white bass bass, 9”, | 15 r. bass | Non-resident 2.60 
25 in all crappie, = — 3 w. a Aliens prohibited { 
ntiatimteatil try or calico cra ie 
Monta: aad bass and grass 1Sc. ies | 
All ome fish May 21-Mar. 14* | Not over 5| Not more | Resident 0 | bass, pike-perch, 15 gr. bass 
Jessthan | than 25_ | Non-resident 3 30 | —-. muska- 10 pike- 
| 7”, except | game fish | Alien 10.00 onge, western Pike- perch 
| sunfish, | or 20 Ibs. and northern perch, 12” musky 
| perch and| and 1 fish pike Musky, 3 pike 
| bass catfish 
— — Pike, 22” 43 pockere 
Nebraska chu 
Black bass, June 10-Apr. 30 10” 15 each | Resident 1.10 Trout except Apr.15—July 31* “ 25 pere 
| white, striped 6 25 white | Non-resident 2.10 | lake trout 25 fall fish 
| or rock bass - rock Alien 5.10 | Lake trout Tuly 1-Sept. 29 25 trout 
| Pickerel, . pike May 1—Mar. 16 15 10 each | ———~ -_—_-- 
| Wall-cyed pike Mey 15-Apr. 1 12” 25 | |Rhode Island P - 
| Tro pr. 1-Oct. 31 8” 15 | Black bass, June 20-Feb. 20 10’ 8 Resident 1.25 
bare ol perch, No closed season | Catfish, | 25 cach* | ckerel = 18 Non-resident > 50 
| sunfish, crappie one g | erch No closed season 6 20 w.perch Alien 5.00* 
| others, | OQother “ 
| Trout Apr. 1-July 15 a 20 
|\Nevada - 
All game fish May 1-—Oct. 1* No size | 25 game | Resident 1.50 South Carolina _ 
limits sh or Non-resident 3. 4 | Speckled trout No closed season 7 20 Residen Non 
| 10 Ibs. ie 7.5 Rainbow trout on any fish 8” 20 Non- vonéent 10. 35 | 
|New Hampshire South Dakota 
Black bass July 1-Jan. 1* ” 10 Ibs. Resident 2.00 Black bass June 15-Feb. 28* None 8 Resident 1.00 
| and 1 fish | Non-resident 3.15 Wall-eyed pike, May 1-—Mar. 1 8 in Non- reudent 3. Oo | 
Pickerel* June 1-Jan. 16* 12” | ae aqoat see aggregate 
and 1 fish e, pickere! 
Pike-perch ma 1-—Mar. 1 10” No rout Apr. 1-Sept. 30 25 trout 
Muskalonge une 1—Apr. 1 Bluegills, rin May 1—Feb. 28* or bluegills 
Brook, rainbow Apr. 15—Aug. 1* |Ponds, 7”* 5 Ibs. perch, Sulbende, 50 perc 
and brown trout streams, 6” sunfish, crappie bullheads 
| Lake trout Jan. 1-Sept. 1 15%* 4 15 sunfish 
| mon Apr..1-Sept. 1* 15” 4 & crappie 
+ Golden trout Apr. 15-Sept. 1* 12’ 4 * = 
| White perch — 1-Sept. al 10 Ibs. Tennessee 
| Horned pout une 15—Nov. 1* 40 Black bass, June 2-Mar. 31* Bass, 8” None Resident 2.00* 
wall-eyed pike, 1c. Non-resident 2.50* 
iNew Jersey muskalonge 
Black bass, June 15-Nov. 30*| Black 10 Resident 2.15 buffalo, catfish, Crappie, 
Oswego bass, and white| 20 r. bass | Non-resident 5.50 crappie, land- if 
white bass, rock bass, 9” | 20c. bass | locked salmon, Black 
bass, calico bass Crappie, ey & oon rock bass perch, 6” 
crappie c. Poe ne ne Ue h si Salmon, 7, Ys 
tri pike perc atfish, 7” 
bass, 10°* P : ike Brook and Mar. 2-Nov. 30* 6” None | 
and pick- rainbow trout Fo 
Pike, pickerel, May 20-Nov. 30* 12” erel, ice oman pacnmeatmatt anes eeeee — 
pike-perch an. 1—Jan. 20* - fishing Tex as . , 
Trout, land- Apr. 15 July 30 6 15 trout, Black bass, May 1-—Feb. 28 ed None Resident* 1.10 | 
locked salmon 10 salmon crappie 7 a rir | 
_ ays 1. | 
New Mexico Rainbow trout | June 1-Dec. 31 14” 5 | Alien 5:00 | 
Bass, crappie, Apr. 1-Nov 30* Bass, 10” |151bs.bass| Resident 2.00 TE —_——— - — ——— 
perch, catfish rags and 1 fish | Non-resident 3.00 | Utah _ i f 
ad 20 crappie | “an game fish June 15-Oct. 31* 7 30 fish Resident 2.00* 
20 perch | or 10 ths. “ female 1.00 
25 Ibs. cat- | and I fish | Non-resident 3.00 | 
fish& 1 fish Alien 7.50 | 
Trout, May 20-Nov. 30* “ oe 3 E. eT TE — — —— —_—— — — | 
salmon sh ermon | 
| Black bass July 1-Jan. 1 10” 10 Resident 1.00 | 
|New York Trout May 1-Aug. 15* 6"* 25 fish | Non-resident 3.15*) 
| Black bass July 1-Nov. 30* 10” 15 or 25 | Resident 2.25 | os or 5 Ibs.* | “ Lake Cham- 
per boat* | Non-resident 5.50 | Golden trout, May 1-Sept. 1* 6 a saad pliin, 5 days 1.50 | 
Trout Apr. 1-Aug. 31* 6"* 25or10 Ibs. lake trout, land- 15 10 Ibs. Alien 3.15* 
Lake trout, Apr. 1-—Dec. 20 15” 10 or 15 | locked salmon ind 1 fish* | 
whitefish 16°* lake trout Muskalonge June 15—Apr. 15* 
Otsego bass Jan. 1-Oct. 31 ” per boat Wall-eyed pike May 1—Mar. 1 10°* 20 Ibs. | 
Wiese perch asp 3. a aan - ind 1 fish* ; 
*ike-perch May 10—Mar. 1* 12” 15 Pickerel May 1-Mar. 15 12 25 Ibs. 
Yellow perch, May 1-—Mar. 1* Pickerel, |Pickerelor and 1 fish 
pickerel, pike (creda lakes) pike, A? pike,I5ea. -| -——— 
| Sturgeon uly 1-Apr. 30* one Virginia 
Muskalonge july 1—Dec. 1* oH None Black bass, June 15—Mar. 15 1% 15 each | Resident, state 3.00 
Striped bass No closed season 12 rock bass, redeye Re sident, co. 1.00 
Trout Apr. 15-June 30 Brook, ” 20 Non-resident 5.00*) 
North Carolina others rs, , 8” Alien 5.00 | 
Largemouth and | June 10—-Apr. 30* 12” Bass, 3 Resident, state 2.10 — 
smallmout' 10° each Resident, co., 1.10 Washington " 
ck bass, Bream, 6 species Non-resident 5.10 lack bass, Local county Black 30 fish Resident, state 5. 00 | 
blue bream, Robin, 5 rock crappie, sunfish, | seasons bass, 9”* | or 20 Ibs. | Resident, co. 1.50! 
red bream, Rock, 12” bass pike, perch, cat- Other, und 1 fish*} Non-resident 5.00 | 
robin, crappie, Crappie, | Rest, 25 fish, whitefish fish, i. * Alien, county 5.00 | 
gossle-cye, ow | goge no, each West Virginia — | 
. white perc perch, | 
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You would think he was shooting rabbits! 


AFRICA ON NoTHING 


The experiences of a young American who crossed _A frica on foot to hunt big game 


By LEWIS V. 


HE STORY: A young American, stone-broke but with a 

rifle and ammunition, decided to go to Africa and hunt 
big game. He signed as an able seaman on a freighter bound 
for Africa and was shipwrecked on the coast of that country. 
He bought a bicycle and started for the game fields. The 
bicycle gave out, but the American spirit didn’t, and he con- 
tinued on foot. His first game was a 50-pound duiker. From 
then on he lived high, exchanging game with the natives for 
green corn and meal. Game abounded—antelopes, zebras, 
leopards. And then he had a real thrill—a lion kept him in 
a tree all night. 

Part II 


MILE or so back from the flat river lands, there was 

a pass through the hills where many game trails 

converged. I frequently went there in the evening 

just to watch the animals pass. On either side was 

a high, rounded knoll. One of these was almost barren of 

bush, a perfect place from which to look over the country. 

I climbed to the top of this knoll one evening and sat down 

on my favorite lookout rock, from which the small trail 

was visible for some forty or fifty yards until it curved out 

of sight around the swell of the hill. I faced north, the direc- 
tion from which the game would arrive. 

Very soon there appeared on the little trail, trotting to- 
ward me, a big jackal. He ambled along unconcernedly, hold- 
ing his mouth open and his tongue out like a dog, carelessly, 
at ease with the world. But suddenly he came to an abrupt 
stop. His mouth snapped shut. He was so near to me that 
I could see his nose wrinkle and the surprised stare in his 
eyes as he suddenly became aware of my presence. He 
turned to flee in such a hurry that he fell over his own legs, 
stumbled and scrambled, yelping his fear and horror like a 
whipped puppy. Then, recovering the normal use of his four 
legs, he got out of the country about as fast as it is possible 
for any scared jackal to travel. 

I headed north and west, intending to strike the old, 
abandoned Messina-Fort Victoria road. My supply of cart- 
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ridges was almost gone. I had wasted far too many on crocs 
and baboons, and had done too much bad shooting. 

About twenty-five miles from the river the country be- 
comes flat, with an occasional short range of hills rising 
abruptly up from the bush. Game was quite plentiful, but 
I wasted no time. 

One night, in the dim light of the crescent moon, when I 
was still traveling in search of a suitable place to camp, 
a lion off to my right in the bush suddenly gave a few 
awesome roars. This caused me to stop abruptly and hastily 
build a camp fire, within the safety of which I slept until 
dawn. I was .looking for lions, but did not care to have 
conditions reversed. The morning broke cold and cloudy 
with light flurries of rain, and I was loath to leave my little 
camp fire. At last, however, I started on again. 

Game now became quite scarce, mainly because I was 
nearing a great ranch of the British Cattle Sales Com- 
pany, of several hundred thousand acres, to which meat 
hunters from the Transvaal had been imported to extermi- 
nate the game. Great herds of eland had been wiped out 
by mounted men who rode down these beautiful animals, 
firing right and left into the herds as the big beasts tried 
vainly to escape. Thousands have thus been slaughtered, 
the meat dried into biltong (similar to our jerky of the 
Western States) and carted into Messina to be sold for a 
pittance. But the irony of it all is that with the destruction 
of the game which formerly ate the grass, the lions that lived 
on the wild game have turned their serious attention to 
killing cattle, for which the ranchers intended the grass 
should be saved. 

At last I came to the Bubi River. Across the dry bed a 
bungalow perched on the top of a low, rounded hill. This 
proved to be the dwelling of Major Pretorius, widely re- 
nowned as an elephant hunter, and another white man. These 
two, in charge of natives only, managed this vast ranch. 

Dropping my pack near a water-hole, I took the .405, 
went up to the ranch-house and found the Major at home. 
I took my rifle along for a specific reason, and at the con- 
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clusion of my brief visit I left with a 9 mm. rifle and 130 
rounds of ammunition for it. The Major, being an elephant 
hunter, as I have already mentioned, immediately fell in 
love with my heavy rifle and its stainless steel barrel, and 
I had but little difficulty in driving a good bargain for an- 
other gun that would serve me just as well and a new supply 
of ammunition. 

Hanging on the veranda railing of the Major’s bungalow 
were four lion skins. These animals, he told me, due to the 
destruction of their natural prey, had turned to killing cattle. 
This troop of four had killed eleven head of stock within 
two weeks. Their last kill had been made only a few days 
before, right in one of the cattle pens. One of the lions had 
sprung over a six-foot wall, killed a cow and managed to get 
it back over the same wall. The lions had then dragged the 
carcass a considerable distance before eating their fill. 


PON finding the remains, the Major had poisoned the 

carcass and set several heavy steel traps about. When 
he next visited the scene, he found one of the lions dead 
of the poison, a second held fast in a trap and a third 
loitering near by. 

“When I saw the state of affairs,” he said, “I shot the 
lion that was loose, then I shot the one in the trap. I heard 
a growl, and there, in the rocks about fifty feet away, was 
the fourth one. He stood up and thrashed his tail; so I 
shot him too.” 

You would think he was talking of shooting rabbits! I 
immediately began to regret trading my heavy .405. 

The Major told me that he had killed 560 elephants in 
his career and showed me a .475 double-barreled rifle which, 
he said, had 120 of the great beasts to its credit. He said 
he once owned and used a 60-bore Express, but it kicked 
too hard and got overheated; so he came down to the 
smaller bore. 

That night I cooked my supper by the river bank not far 
from the bungalow and went to sleep to the discord of jackal 
howls. The next morning the Major gave me a few pounds 
of sugar and some meal. Then he kindly pointed out the 
route I should take. 

Across the flat bush country to the north there rose up 
a short range of dark hills. I should skirt the hills to the 
west along a well-defined trail which would take me to a 
native road that led to the northeast across the Nunetsi 
River and on to the Lundi River, about 125 miles distant. 
There was a Dutch trader at the Lundi, I was told, and 
with luck I would find native kayahs and sufficient water 
along the way. If I slept away from the kayahs, he warned 
me, I must insure myself with an adequate fire. Lions were 
afraid of fire; and while he had heard of no man-eaters re- 
cently, it was always well to be careful—but this last em- 
phasis was quite unnecessary. Along the Lundi, he informed 
me, the lions were particularly bad, and buffalo plentiful. 
And with a last bit of advice, that if I should meet up with 
buffalo I must shoot fast and straight, I hiked away. 

A few days later I came to a water-hole late in the eve- 
ning and shared a fire with two natives who seemed glad 
to see my rifle. They informed me that only a few minutes 
before they had gone to get some water from the hole and 
a big lion had growled at them from the opposite side. 
Would the white man go with one of them while he got 
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some water? The white man would. He also wanted some 
water; he also wanted a lion. But, probably fortunate for 
the lion, and maybe the hunter as well, the lion had departed. 

We sat by the fire and talked until late, for by this 
time I had accumulated a fair vocabulary of native words. 
These people are all of the Shangaan tribe, conceded to 
be one of the best and most trustworthy of South African 
natives. In all of my wanderings among this tribe I found 
them uniformly hospitable, kind and likable. 


HE next morning I suggested meat. With several en- 
thusiastic natives, I started across the donga, with its 
thickets of date and malala palms. Soon we passed into the 
open bush, immediately seeing a small herd of game about 
150 yards away. My companions informed me that they 
were water-buck. Anxious to try my new rifle, I fired. The 
herd dashed away, but went only a short distance. 
Approaching a little closer, under cover of the bush, I 
spied the long, forward-curving horns, head and neck of one 
of the animals. Taking a careful aim, I fired, and simul- 
taneously with the thud of the striking bullet the neck and 
head disappeared. I ran a few yards to one side, and—there 
was the neck and head looking at me. Thinking I had missed, 
I fired again, with the resulting thud of another bullet 
against hide and flesh. And once again the neck and head 
disappeared. 
Pushing my way through the bush toward the animal, I 
suddenly and to my surprise once again saw the neck and 
head looking at me. Thinking that (Continued on page 64) 
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NE of the privileges of living in 
Superior, Wisconsin, is that one 
can throw open bedroom win- 
dows and drift to sleep with the 

distant music of Lake Superior in his 
ears. The melancholy music of Ol’ 
Greeny on Wisconsin and Minnesota 
points, rising and falling with the whim 
of the wind, has become so much a part 
of the city that hundreds of its oldest 
citizens think no more of it than they do 
of the distant rattling of a street car. In- 
deed, many of them, if asked about the 
persistent overtone that fills the night 
air, might answer that they did not know 
what it was. It’s part of them, and like 
healthy humans they throw open their 
windows, gulp in the cleansed ozone 
swept to them over six hundred miles of 
the world’s purest water, and let it go 
at that. 

Superiorites have a healthy respect 
for Ol’ Greeny. They know the lake well. 
They have seen it suddenly change from 
millpond placidity to an angry mael- 
strom of waves within a few minutes. 
They know it can lift 600-foot steel lake 
freighters like chips and batter them to 
pieces. They saw it, in November, 1905, 
smash the steamer Matafa and its crew 
to death within sight and sound of the 
main street of Duluth, and every au- 
tumn they read with horror of the dis- 
appearance of such ships as the Kam- 
loops, the North Star and scores of 
others. 

This brings me to the subject of Roy 
McMinn and the Apostle Islands, where 
we went in a 17-foot canoe to troll for 
lake trout. I was scared, that night at 
Red Cliff Bay, when the intrepid Roy 
backed his car into a corner of a field, 
launched the canoe and declared in a 
loud, unafraid voice that we were going 
to make Oak Island that night. I coun- 
seled a camp on the shore until morn- 
ing, but Roy would not have it. He was 
all for getting to Oak Island so that we 
could start fishing the first thing in the 
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Fishing for big lake trout in Lake Supertor 


By GORDON MacQUARRIE 


morning. The lake 
was smooth as 
glass, but it was 
unbelievably dark 
and to me there 
was something sin- 
ister in the phos- 
phorescent glow as 
the kicker shot us 
out into Raspberry 
Bay. 

Trips that start 
badly sometimes 
end well, I consol- 
ed myself. It was 
about midnight, 

and we had made the 75-mile trip from 
Superior over a road made treacherous 
by the heaviest rainfall of the season. 
We should have arrived before dark, but 
the road cut our speed greatly. The 
keeper of the Red Cliff Bay Club shout- 
ed to us from his porch to avoid the 
pound nets, pick up the gas buoy on our 
left and then run for Raspberry Light. 
Within twenty minutes we were out in 
the bay, and the stabbing light of the 
buoy came into view. It seemed to take 
us hours to reach the buoy light, and 
after we passed it there was nothing 
ahead but—well, just nothing. 

The water streaked away from the 
prow in hissing little waves. Conversa- 
tion was awkward with the roar of the 
twin motor in our ears. We did catch 
one or two glimmers in the distance, 
where Raspberry Light should have 
been, and confidence rose within me. 
Roy pronounced it Raspberry Light, and 
we sped on. 

But Raspberry Light failed to ma- 
terialize. What had been a pin of light 
had been swallowed in the lake. Did 
that bother Roy? It did not! When the 
shore—the good old shore—on our left 
began to fade, I seized the big flashlight 
and turned it on. I just had to have light. 


HEN we both got the biggest sur- 
prise of the trip! A fog so thick as to 
be almost impenetrable had descended 
without our realizing it. The shaft cast 
by our torch was only a milky ray of fog. 
It was easier to see the dim shore-line 
without the light ; so I snapped it off. Roy 
persisted in his hunt for Raspberry Light ; 
but when the fog became so heavy that 
it felt like rain on our faces, he turned 
landward and was surprised when its 
prow touched shore so soon. 
“T didn’t think the fog was so thick,” 
he said, once on land. 
“You didn’t even know there was a 
fog until I turned on the light,” I ac- 
cused my brave navigator. 


“Neither did you,” he retaliated, and 
laughed long and loud. 

“And if you had kept on for a couple 
hours, as you intended, we’d be some- 
where out on Lake Superior.” 

“That’s all right,” answered my sea- 
faring friend. “We've got fifteen gallons 
of gas and two motors.” 

We made a hasty camp. 

“This must be Frog Bay we’ve landed 
in,” said Roy drowsily as we drifted off 
to sleep. 

I reached over and patted the ground- 
cloth of the tent and murmured, “Good 
old Frog Bay.” 

I’ve got to be careful in this narra- 
tive, which is supposed to be a fishing 
story, and not tell too much about Roy. 
Not that he would mind. He minds noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing. He’s the hard- 
est-boiled fisherman I know, and I know 
quite-a few. Nothing of the braggart 
about him—just a nerveless tough guy 
who'll try anything to get at some good 
fishing. When one goes fishing with Roy, 
one goes fishing in a big way. It has al- 
ways been my idea to smooth it when I 
go a-fishing, but Roy just looks around 
for trouble. If things come too easy, he 
sees to it that there’s an adventure. 
Strenuous companion for a fellow like me. 


OUR years ago a friend told him he 

ought to have a hobby, and he picked 
fishing. He bought everything he needed 
right off. Perhaps he is the best ac- 
coutered lake fisherman in Wisconsin. 
But he wanted something more in fishing 
than just catching a lot of fish. He found 
he could get a thrill or two out of it 
by toying with Lake Superior up around 
Isle Royale and on some of the bigger 
inland lakes along the Minnesota-Cana- 
dian border. 

Roy ducks off for the north every so 
often, sometimes alone when he can’t get 
Al Yeager to go with him. Al is really a 
brave man, but he won’t try some of the 
stunts Roy suggests. Last spring Roy 
spent two solid weeks cruising the border 
lakes and going in with two guides away 
off the beaten track. According to Al, 
Roy was showing the guides the way 
around before he got through. I extend 
hearty sympathy to the guides. 

We turned out at 5:00 A. M., cooked 
breakfast as the fog kept rolling land- 
ward in yellow, billowing clouds, and 
were off for somewhere at six o’clock. 
Roy had a chart of the islands in an 
aluminum rod case, and he would take 
this out and look at it about every 
twenty minutes, smile wisely and give 
the outboard motor a little more gas. 

It had been calm in Frog Bay, but out 
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‘bass rig, with a Pacific troll- 


in the channel, between the mainland and 
Oak Island, it began to roughen. Roy’s 
canoe is a 17-footer with sponsons and 
square stern. I still marvel at its ability 
to travel in the trough of the waves. We 
had about two hundred pounds of duf- 
fle, including the extra kicker for trolling 
at a slower speed. The weight seemed to 
make little difference to the boat. Islands 
loomed up out of the fog on all sides as 
we sped along. I hadn’t the remotest idea 
where we were going, but Roy had his 
compass and chart and was just having 
loads of fun. 


FTER passing the lee of an island, 
which we had only glimpsed as the fog 
lifted for a moment, we found the waves 
higher. They were coming at us ten feet 
high, I estimated. Roy himself grudging- 
ly admitted seven and a half feet that 
night. We were taking them almost side- 
ways, heading for an island. Half the 
time the motor was out of water, but in 
the presence of Roy’s phlegmatic de- 
meanor I couldn’t very well protest. 
Anyway, it was too late for that. We had 
to make the island. And we did, but Roy 
confessed, as we hauled into a little dock, 
that he didn’t know what island it was. 
When Captain Christiansen, the light 
keeper at the other end of the island, 
told us that we had landed 
on Devil’s Island, the out- 
ermost of the Apostle group, 
Roy let go another peal of 
laughter. “I didn’t think we 
had come this far,” he 
roared. “Boy, what do you 
think of that for navigating 
in a fog?” 

I was beginning to have 
my doubts about Roy’s san- 
ity, but found later that was 
just his idea of a good time. 
We visited awhile with the 
genial captain and proceed- 
ed to our fishing. 

The breeze died about 
10:00 A. M., and we fas- 
tened on the little kicker, 
rigged up trolling equipment 
and proceeded to make a 
circuit of the island. The 
natives on the mainland had 
told us to try for lake trout 
in about forty feet of water, 
and two little trout of about 
four pounds each were tak- 
en that way. 

I was using an ordinary 


ing spoon. The spoon was 
down no more than ten 
feet when I caught my first 
fish. Roy’s outfit was down 
much deeper, as he was us- 
ing a braided copper line. 

After a lunch at noon we 
set forth again, heading for Outer Island. 
From Devil’s Island it looks to be about 
two miles away. I suppose it really is 
about seven, and when we were half- 


way across it began to blow again. Sud- 


denly, without warning, there was a wind 
and we were running with it. I made a 
few choice complaints to Roy. Finally 
the wind got so bad that he put on the 
big motor and turned back, so as to get 
under the lee of Devil’s Island. I think 


Ol’ Greeny 


I told him, among other things, that the 
rocky soil of Devil’s Island was very 
firm, very solid, very immovable—an ex- 
cellent place to be when the wind blew. 
He just laughed his hearty laugh and 
told about the time he took the same 
little canoe across the lake from the 
mainland at Grand Marais to Isle Royale. 

“And the old Scotch fisherman said, 
‘Show me the canoe,’” laughed Roy, 
“and I showed it to him and he said, ‘Not 
for $10,000 would I do that!’ ” 

Now I knew he was plumb crazy, 
but I resolved to make the best of it. 
That afternoon we trolled about the 
island, going down not too deeply, but 
caught nary a fish. Toward evening we 
made supper on a huge ledge of rock, 
cooked one of our trout and watched the 
big lake steamers passing, far out. It was 
a beautiful evening of reds and purples 
and green lake stretching everywhere. 
Too bad the Government did not act 
favorably upon the move to make the 
Apostle group a national park. These 
islands are beautiful beyond compare. 

That night we were stretched out on 
Captain Christiansen’s dock, under 
blankets, with the cool night wind blow- 
ing over our faces. We talked until the 
stars winked us to sleep. 

“We've got to go down for ‘em to- 





Here’s proof that we got two big ones 


day,” said Roy as we rolled out the next 
morning. ‘No more fooling in the shal- 
low water. I think the natives are wrong. 
The big ones are leaving the shallow 
water.” 

“And that means Outer Island?” 

“Sure.” 

And so we went. I had the jitters, of 
course, after the rough crossing to Devil’s 
Island that morning, but the lake was 
flat. There were boats everywhere—but 


bigger ones than ours—trolling for the 
ubiquitous lake trout. I was always look- 
ing for a smaller boat than ours, or one 
just as small. It would have made me 
feel better. Misery loves company. Ev- 
erything was packed into the canoe. Roy 
always did that, he said, so that if we 
were cast ashore some of the duffle 
might float in and we could maybe sal- 
vage enough to live on until help came. 
It was getting along toward noon, when 
we were scheduled to start back, before 
we reached the magic spot. 

When we were about four miles off 
Devil’s Island, I exchanged the bass out- 
fit with heavy sinkers for an unbraided 
copper line. Our trolling speed was about 
three miles per hour. I must have had 
about two hundred yards of line out, 
and we estimated it was getting down 
about a hundred feet. 

Suddenly the rod was nearly jerked 
from my hand. The Pacific spoon had 
found something down there. And that 
something was making a great commo- 
tion. Roy stopped the motor as I pump- 
ed the fish in. It was slow work. The 
fish did not seem heavy, but was very 
active for a lake trout. 

We caught our first glimpse of my fish 
when it was directly below the boat—a 
greenish, twisting form in the clear 
water. About twenty-five 
feet down it was, shaking 
and bulldogging the spoon. 
As it came nearer the sur- 
face we saw that it was 
wrapped in the copper line. 
We gaffed it—a 10-pounder, 
the first good one of the 
trip. I was jubilant. It had 
been years since I had 
caught a lake trout. 


OY swung into action 
next. His fish was a 
good one, and a much hard- 
er battle ensued. It made 
several long runs and looked 
like a whopper as Roy slow- 
ly worked it upward through 
that green stairway of water. 
Lake trout are not the 
fighters that other members 
of the trout family are. Ev- 
eryone knows that. But they 
do battle, in their own way. 
They're sulky and whimsi- 
cal. Sometimes a 10-pound- 
er will outfight a 20-pound- 
er. They are capable of long, 
fast runs, and pound for 
pound I would put them 
just about on a par with a 
northern pike. I have the 
impression that both the 
pike and the trout have one 
thing in common — they 
don’t know their own 
strength, which is evidenced by the way 
they give up completely and then return 
to the fight with terrific energy just when 
one is beginning to think it is all over. 
What they lack is brains, not strength. 
If they used the tactics of a rainbow, 
they would be terrific fighters. 

As to eating qualities, no fish that 
swims inland waters is sweeter or more 
tasty than a Lake Superior trout. All of 
them taste the (Continued on page 56) 
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Searching for mountain goats in the wilds of central Idaho 


6 HERE isn’t a single goat on 
that entire hill!” declared my 


hunting partner, Bob Renbolt, 
with emphatic disgust. 

“T’ll bet you,” said old Dad Lightfoot, 
squinting challengingly over a fork 
loaded with venison. “I'll bet you that 
I kin put you in twenty paces of a 
goat fore ten o’clock tomorrow mornin’. 
I'll bet you a Stetson hat.” 

“T’ll take that,” snapped Bob quickly. 

He should have known better. But 
maybe that blister on his heel, caused by 
hard tramping on the side of a steep 
rugged mountain, spoiled his judgment. 
We were both somewhat irritated by 
the apparent scarcity of mountain goats. 
This section was good goat country— 
the best in the United States—but some- 
how or other we hadn’t been able to 
connect. It was just one of those times 
that come to every man who hunts long 
enough. 

“Why, we can’t even get up there by 
ten o'clock,” Bob said. “It’s tough going 
up that hill.” 

It was tough going, as I knew from 
experience. Anybody who reached the 
place where we saw goat sign, close 
under the timber-line, by ten o'clock 
would certainly have to get up early in 
the morning—no mistake about that. 

“T’ll bet you,” Dad repeated, ‘a Stet- 
son hat!” 

“You're faded,’ Bob said positively. 
“Show me a goat before ten o'clock in 
the morning, and I'll pre- 
sent you with the best dog- 
goned hat money can buy. 

But no goat, no hat—un- 
derstand that!” 

As I said before, Bob 
should have known better. 
Old Dad Lightfoot is no- 
body’s fool, and he doesn’t 
throw Stetson hats at 
birds. His forty-odd years 
in the rough, rugged big- 
game country in the heart 
of that wilderness area 
known as the Middle Fork 
of the Salmon River 
hadn’t been without fruit 
in the form of woods 
knowledge and wild-animal 
lore. In those forty-odd 
years he has killed more 
deer, elk, bighorn sheep, 
mountain goats, cougar,and 
black and grizzly bear than 
most of us will ever see. 
He has hunted and pros- 
pected over every foot of 
the country, and he knows 
it better than the city man 
knows his own back yard. 

In fact, Dad Lightfoot 
is one of the most funda- 
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mentally erudite men I know. He can 
take one glance at a mark in the dust 
of a mountain trail and tell you in- 
stantly the animal that made it, and 
not infrequently the maker’s age and 
sex. He never carries a watch, but he 
can ‘ell you the time of day within five 
min: tes by looking at the sun. There 
isn’t a compass on the Lightfoot ranch, 
where the old man lives all alone, but 
he'll point out any direction that you 
care to designate, and you can gamble 
on his accuracy. He can throw as snug 
a diamond hitch as any man who ever 
packed a mule; he can cook as good a 
meal as any man who ever greased a 
skillet-—and incidentally he plays.a right 
smart hand of penny-ante. 


EAN, tall, straight as a string and 
hard as nails, Dad is an imposing 
figure of a man. His hair is white but 
thick and luxurious; his beard is gray 
except where stained a rich brown by 
errant juice of Old Kentuck; and eyes 


—say, that old fellow’s eyes are as keen? 


and clear as a schoolboy’s. When he fills 
a straight in the middle, they burn with 
a cold, steady fire like stars on a frosty 
night. Look into Dad's’ calm, steady 
eyes, and you will realize that his ista 
keen shrewd intelligence, tempered and 
whetted by years of vigorous living close 
to a stern but not unkind nature. 
You would think that the Middle Fork 
country—rough, rugged, grim and for- 


Hello! What are you doing up here? 


bidding—would be pretty cruel to a man 
carrying Dad’s years. But Dad Light- 
foot isn’t carrying those years; they’ve 
rolled off his back like water off a duck. 
You should try to follow him for just 
one day up the side of the big mountain 
that rears its hoary head across the val- 
ley from his cabin! Active years, free 
from worry and marked by regular hours 
and plenty of good healthful food—they 
rest but lightly on Dad’s shoulders. 

I repeat again, Bob should have known 
better. It was our third trip in to Dad’s 
ranch, and we knew he didn’t brag. 
Heretofore he had always delivered the 
goods as promised. Once it was moun- 
tain goats, the next time mountain sheep 
—and down in Boise were four mounted 
trophies to prove it. And we killed them 
ourselves; that is one thing Dad will not 
do, even though he likes us. 

“T ain’t killin’ no game for no reason 
‘cept my pan’s empty, an’ no more’n I 
need then,” he said positively. “You 
boys'll have to kill your own, or you 
won't get any.” 

And he stuck to that. He wouldn't 
even hunt with us. He told us where to 
go and packed our kills in, but we had 
to do our own finding and stalking and 
shooting. And Bob and I wouldn’t have 
it any other way; we'll kill our own or 
we'll do without, and I might say that 
from experience I have found there is 
no lasting disgrace to doing without. 

Personally, I admire Dad tremendous- 

ly for the stand he takes. 
If he should choose to ex- 
ploit his ability as a 
hunter, he could, by invit- 
ing sportsmen in for big 
game, make a fat little 
stake in a comparatively 
short time— but there 
wouldn’t be many deer and 
goat and sheep and bear 
left when he got through. 


UT now he had prom- 
ised to show us a goat 
by ten o’clock the next 
morning. Evidently, Bob 
didn’t believe he could do 
it, notwithstanding the 
fact that the old man is 
the next thing to a wizard 
in the woods. And I must 
confess that I doubted 
it too. 

We had good reason for 
our skepticism. That night 
marked the close of three 
days’ hard hunting, three 
days of from-daylight-to- 
dusk climbing, creeping, 
crawling up and over steep 
slopes strewn with huge 
granite boulders and 
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splashed here and there with treacherous 
rock slides—a country well suited to 
test the agility and sure-footedness of 
even goats. And in those three days we 
had seen just one band of chin-whiskers. 
That was about noon on the first day. 

In detouring around a granite shoul- 
der, Bob and I had become temporarily 
separated. I didn’t see the goats until 
they started to run. The distance was 
about two hundred yards, just right for 
a high-powered rifle on a target range. 
But a moving goat, clambering over and 
running between and behind boulders, 
is, I find, far more difficult to hit than 
a stationary bull’s-eye. 


DROPPED to my knee, pitched my 

rifle forward and picked up the gallop- 
ing white figures in the circle of the peep. 
The front sight, looming big and black 
in the center of the circle, would easily 
blot out a quarter of a goat at that dis- 
tance. Nevertheless I was hopeful of be- 
ing able to place a bullet in a vital spot. 

I picked out a sizable-looking animal 
up near the head of the band, which was 
now running in single file on a narrow 
ledge along the face of a cliff, and 
brought the black outline of the front 
sight to bear on its shoulders. But I was 
too eager and pulled the gun to the left 
in squeezing the trigger. I knew instantly 
that the bullet went in front of the ani- 
mal. The second shot must have been 
high, for the goat showed no signs of 
being hit. My third attempt knocked 
the animal down; but he was back on 
his feet almost instantly, running as 
though he were uninjured. 

The next shot, I found out later, 
passed through the muscular part of 
the left front leg and the lower part of 
the chest. It had the effect of slowing 
the animal considerably, and those com- 
ing behind began to pass him, running on 
the outside. I felt elated and held my 
fire, confident that my goat would be 
dead by the time I could reach him. 
He was less seriously wounded than I 
thought, however, and persisted in strug- 
gling on after the band. His progress 
was slow but sure. 

At that time I became aware of an- 
other danger—that even though the goat 
was too hard hit to travel far, I might 
lose it. Up in front the band was travel- 
ing over a steep shale rock slide, a 
jumbled mass of rocks that rolled and 
bounded and slipped under the nimble 
feet of the goats. It would have been 
utterly foolhardy for a man to trust 
himself on that surface. His weight 
would undoubtedly have set the slide 
in motion, and he would find himself 
precipitated with a mass of crushing 
boulders to the foot of the cliff below. 

I realized then that if my goat, strug- 
gling along after the band, crossed this 
shale rock slide I would never get him. 
He would die in a crevice somewhere on 
the face of that inaccessible cliff, and 
the eagles would rip his beautiful pelt to 
shreds. I had to stop the animal before 
he got to the shale. 

It was more difficult shooting now 
because the ledge was wider and I could 
see only the upper half of the animal. 
I took a firm grip on my nerves, pulled 
the sight down low on the patch of 


Mountaintop Billies 


A young mule deer crossed a snow bank just ahead of us 


white hair and squeezed the trigger. Very 
plainly I heard the bullet zoom off the 
edge of the granite ledge. 

I slipped a fresh clip of ammunition 
into my gun and “tried again. At the 
report the goat disappeared, and I knew 
I had knocked him down. I started to 
rise, but the white back humped into 
view again and began moving slowly 
toward the shale rock. I marveled at the 
animal's resistance; if he hadn’t been 
wounded, I would gladly have let him 
go. But under the circumstances there 
was nothing to do but keep up the siege. 
I sprawled forward to a prone position, 
my favorite for shooting, and gripped 
my rifle with determination to stop that 
goat and stop him quick. 

I did. It took three more bullets, but 
I stopped him—a good ten feet from the 
edge of the shale. 

Bob joined me while I was going up 
to drag the animal back to a place where 
it could be hung up until Dad came to 
pack it down to the ranch. “Why all the 
bombardment?” he asked. 

“Goats,” I replied shortly. 

Bob looked about. “How do I know 
it was goats?” he demanded pointedly. 

“The proof,” I informed him trium- 
phantly, “is lying up here on a ledge. 


You arrived just in time to help me hang 
him up.” 

“Give a man luck, and anything’ll 
do for brains,” Bob observed dryly as 
we made our way along the ledge. 

“Soon as we get this fellow fixed, 
we'll go up around this cliff and find 
that bunch again so you can get one,” 
I told him. 

But we didn't. It took us more than 
three hours to make our way over the 
top of that great shoulder of granite. 


E encountered sheer walls and deep 
crevices that necessitated slow and 
tortuous detouring. We crawled on our 
hands and knees over slippery, bare rock 
slopes; we jumped from boulder to 
boulder in the bed of a rock-choked 
canon ;-we climbed up and down, in and 
out, and finally, weary but full of high 
hopes, we reached the other side of the 
big cliff. Not a goat was in sight, and 
an hour’s industrious hunting failed to 
reveal any evidence other than a few 
tracks that were visible only a step or 
two before becoming lost again on the 
weathered surface of the rocks. 
Night caught us before we could work 
anything dependable out of the puzzle 
of old and (Continued on page 64) 
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Kelly subdues a “leaping Lena,” or coho salmon 


HE northbound train on the Government-owned 

Alaska Railroad hesitated briefly at the whistling 

station of Willow before puffing and groaning into the 

dusk on its way up through the white peaks of the 
Alaska Range toward its terminus at Fairbanks, 470 miles 
from the seaport of Seward. Momentary as was its stop 
at Willow, however, the train carried one passenger less 
when it creaked slowly across the high wooden trestle, one 
lone fisherman seeking the truth concerning one of the most 
highly touted trout streams in all of Alaska. 

For years this particular fisherman had journeyed up and 
down the far, wild lengths of the Territory, wetting a line 
wherever and whenever opportunity allowed. In its time and 
place many a stream and lake had been labeled superlative, 
only to be checked off somewhat regretfully in favor of 
newer conquests. Was this to be the case again? Could Big 
Willow River, not far from the thriving, bustling city of 
Anchorage, compare with the remote silvery reaches of the 
Upper Kobuk, many miles north of the arctic circle; with 
Pilgrim River on the “pupmobile” line from Nome; with 
certain icy-cold tributaries of the great Yukon, or with the 
scores of trout-filled creeks in the southeastern Alaska 
archipelago? I had my doubts—plenty of them. 

Up the steep, sandy siding strode a tallish individual of 
indeterminate age, cheery of eye, all whalebone and sinew. 
“The name’s Kelly,” said he briskly. 

I introduced myself, supposing I was meeting one of the 
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‘The Kelly 


Fishing where trout grow big 


many transients, better known in Alaska as cheechakos, who 
visit this place. “When did you get here?” I asked. 

Kelly laid two capable paws on my duffle and swung the 
heavy bag to his shoulder in a manner which betokened plen- 
ty of pack-board experience. “Nine years ago,” he answered. 

Nine years on one trout stream! My indifference did a 
right-about-face and raced quickly to respect, a reversal of 
opinion destined to be much heightened in the twenty-four 
hours which were to follow. 

“Come on down to the shack, an’ look at what I got sliced 
up for supper,” invited Kelly. “Tomorrow we'll go out 
after ’em.” 

He led the way down to where a couple of abandoned rail- 
road cars had been jacked up and fitted out as overnight 
camps for the accommodation of visiting fishermen. 


STARTED slightly at the size of the rainbow trout slabs 

waiting to fulfill their fate in the skillet. Nothing less 
than a five-pound fish could have produced the like of them. 
However, one big fish does not make a trout stream by any 
means. I felt an urge to voice doubts on the matter. Things 
were looking entirely too good to be true. Numerous wild- 
goose chases have taught me the pessimistic lesson that rare 
are the occasions when a local guide cannot hide himself 
behind one or the other of these time-honored alibis. 

“What about the water?” I asked. “Isn’t it too low or to« 
high, too cloudy, too clear, too—something?” 

Instead of equivocating, Kelly leaped at the question. 
“Big Willow ain’t too nothin’,” he stated flatly. “She’s just 
right. Mighty few times when she ain’t. Now if you'll drag 
a box up to the table, we'll tear into this fish while it’s still 
smokin’ hot. Plenty of time tomorrow to settle that other 
question.” 

Afterward, when the dishes had been washed and stacked 
away, we sat outside in the cool night air and watched Big 
Willow put on its regular evening show. “Watched” is not 
the correct word, for the performance appealed mostly to 
the sense of hearing—the intermittent purr of the current 
and the chatter of fast water over the gravel, broken now 
and then by the splash and glistening flash of feeding trout 
in the big pool in front of our door, and the heavy spatter- 
ings of salmon fighting their way upriver over the shallows. 
It was restful, soul-satisfying. 

While we smoked in silence a big old boss beaver came 
swimming out of the gloom of the far cottonwoods, fur- 
rowed a gleaming trail across the river and slid itself half 
out of water on the sand within five paces of us. Its small 
eyes glowed with an odd appearance of hostility, bright as 
the cigar ends in our hands, while it sized us up briefly be- 
fore plunging into the water. Shortly afterward it popped 
to the surface well out on the bosom of the river and sounded 
an alarm to all night-roving wild folk by slapping its “‘night- 
stick” smartly on the water. 

“Tis the traffic cop,” said Kelly softly, digging his cigar 
butt into the damp earth. “He comes on shift about this 
hour every night. Now that he’s on the job, we'll turn in 
and leave him run the river till sunup.” 

In the morning a slick o’ frost covered the ground where 
the sun of late August had not already searched it out. 

“She’s a dinger for rainbows,” mused Kelly as he leaned 
his spare frame in the door of the car and looked out upon 
the river over which a bower of golden and crimson leaves 
rattled faintly on their dying stems, while now and then a 
single leaf fluttered downward into the rushing water. “Yes, 
sir; a dinger! A mite late for flies mebbe, but spinners’ll 
take ’em.” 

We struck out along a newly brushed-out tractor trail 
which led at right angles from the railroad, penetrating for 
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RAINBOW 


By FRANK DUFRESNE 


many miles up Big Willow watershed to a recently developed 
gold mine. The weather was clear, the slightest bit tingly, 
and the air filled with the tiny twitterings of migrating song- 
sters. Nearer at hand, magpies and gray jays flirted furtively 
about in the underbrush as though fearful of being caught 
in some mischief. Kelly appeared to know every foot of the 
country, pointing out spots here and there where he set out 
his traps for fur-bearers during the winter. Here he had come 
off second best in a scuffle with a cub bear; there a wily 
wolverine had finally made the fatal step after weeks of 
trap-robbing. 

Where a punky, fallen birch had been ground to snuff- 
colored powder by the tread of passing caterpillars we sur- 
prised a brood of spruce grouse dusting themselves. Like ex- 
ploding smoke-bombs they took the air, somewhat spoiling 
the effect of their picturesque get-away by crashing pell- 
mell into the first trees, clucking like a bunch of idiots as 
we passed under them close enough to knock off their silly 
heads with our rods. 

After an hour or more of brisk walking, Kelly led the 
way through a thicket of dead-ripe high-bush cranberries to 
the bank of the Big Willow just above where it poured its 
racing flood against a log jam and came swirling back in 
a deep, scud-flecked eddy. 

“Go after ’em,” said 
Kelly. “ ’Tis an old story 
with me.” 

I dropped a line into the 
current. Scarcely had it 
straightened when I was 
fast to a fish. A living, 
iridescent rainbow leaped 
high out of the gray wa- 
ters and danced half-way 
across the river on its tail, 
as though charged with 
lightning. In a few min- 
utes I landed the trout, a 
beautifully colored speci- 
men about eighteen inches 
long, and looked to Kellyfor 
approval. There was none. 

“-Tis no fish fit for a 
man to creel unless he’s 
hungry, or wants to make 
a show of numbers. Turn 
it loose and try again. Cast 
well out and let your lure 
go with the current. The 
big ones lay deep.” 


OLLOWING Kelly’s 
advice, I soon learned 
that it was easy to catch 
fish in Big Willow, but to 
take one worthy of his 
stamp of approval was quite 
another matter. Rapidly 
I hooked and landed five 
good-sized trout, all of which he shamed me into releasing, al- 
though one of them exceeded twenty inches in length. I began 
to wonder just how big a rainbow would have to be to suit him. 
Suddenly I got a savage strike with plenty of weight be- 
hind it, and for a moment believed I had established connec- 
tions with such a fish. Deep in the water an unseen force 
ripped yard after yard of line from the reel in sullen furor. 
Settling myself for a long fight, I was astonished to see the 
waters split, followed by a huge bolt of bright scarlet shoot- 
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A close-up of the Kelly rainbow and a 
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Sizing up a 20-inch grayling 
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ing into the air and scattering jeweled spray 
in all directions. Above the dull roar of the 
water I heard Kelly’s shout, “Leaping Lena!” 
This was his pet name for the coho salmon 
in its bright-red spawning colors, its “wed- 
ding dress,” as it has been aptly termed. 

Although it was not a fish I desired to keep, 
the “leaping Lena” put on a glorious, reck- 
less battle. Like all of the salmon family I 
have encountered in Alaska, it fought with 
senseless ferocity, succumbing to the fly rod 
only after it had worn itself completely out 
by twenty minutes of maniacal leaping and 
gyrating. Its weight was about fifteen pounds. 

Occasionally I have hooked this particular 
variety of salmon in other Territorial streams, 
but never with such regularity as occurred 
on Big Willow that day. As they take no 
nourishment after leaving their home in the sea to spawn 
and die in the headwaters of the rivers and creeks, the strike 
appears to be delivered in pure anger. At least twenty of 
them hit my lure that day. Before night my rod tip was a 
sorry-looking affair. 

Failing to secure a rainbow worthy of the Kelly trade- 
mark, we moved on downstream. Where a small, glass-clear 
side stream had its confluence with the main river I took a 
half dozen fine grayling with a (Continued on page 57) 
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Where bob-white and ruffed grouse may be 
found in the same cover 


P. SHELDON 


If the birds go over the fence, they are out of our jurisdiction 


HE chill that nightly spreads 

over the lowlands adjacent to the 

Potomac blew softly through the 

open window with a still, grave- 
yard breath. Against it, the good flannel 
shirt and the canvas shooting-breeches 
I had just pulled on seemed to offer a 
resistance no more stubborn than the 
thinnest stuff that ever draped the fair- 
est of Pharaoh's dancers. 

It was half past three o'clock on a 
November morning, and the conviction 
came to me again, while I shook and 
shivered, that gunners are a pitiable lot 
of simpletons indeed for choosing a rec- 
reation that calls them forth at cold, lone- 
ly hours to pursue a hard and primitive 
exercise. But the same dismal reflections 
had been mine on a thousand similar 
mornings in the past, and I knew well 
that these solemn misgivings have a way 
of vanishing in the rising excitement of 
a shooting day, just as the river mist 
that now flowed along the deserted 
streets of the village would later melt in 
the pervasive glow of the mounting sun. 

The Wise Woman, roused by the light, 
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rolled a small dark head and opened 
a clear brown eye which surveyed me 
impartially while I buttoned the last 
buttons and braced my belt snug and 
tight. “Hope you get some birds,” said 
she drowsily, “and have a good time. 
Say the word, and I'll come down and 
make your coffee.” 

“No! Don’t think of it!” I protested. 
“Tt’s colder out here than the dew on a 
tombstone.” 

The eye continued to regard me in 
sleepy solicitude for a moment more. 
Then, “Youpoornut!” said the Wise Wo- 
man in one brief effort, and went fast 
asleep again. 

Someone was tapping apologetically at 
the door downstairs, and when the latch 
was slipped two smart-looking pointers 
burst in, followed less precipitately by 
their tall master. All three came out to 
the kitchen. Allen motioned the eager 
dogs down, and they crouched obedi- 
ently, though they never ceased quiver; 
ing from neck to tail and their quick 
brown eyes never left us while we busied 
ourselves with breakfast. 


Sport, the big setter, came in from 
his kennel to eat his own breakfast and 
join his impatient friends, but so far 
the dogs appeared to have captured all 
the morning’s enthusiasm. Dogs have no 
regard or concern for the regulated con- 
vention of the hours, but we two hu- 
mans behaved in furtive and abashed 
fashion, oppressed by a subtle sense of 
guilt for being astir in the name of sport 
at a time of night when respectable folk 
are sound asleep. 


N all the quiet environs of the village, 

ours was the only light and ours the 
only activity. The fog and mist in som- 
ber shapes paced the deserted walks, 
and the blackness outside pressed against 
the windows as if the spirits that claim 
the hour were resentful even of that tiny 
and solitary brilliance. 

“At times like this, double-shot the 
bow chaser and serve all hands a pan- 
nikin of grog!” quoth Allen boldly, help- 
ing himself to hot coffee and scram- 
bled eggs. “How guilty you feel to be 
up and abroad at this time o’ night!” he 





continued. “Coming past the old church- 
yard just now I was as miserable as 
Judas sneaking home from the betrayal. 
I didn’t care to look behind me for fear 
I’d see some old ribald ghost out there 
in the fog under the tulip-tree where 
they hung the spy, grinning and mowing 
and whistling to me on his moldy green 
knuckles!” 

But though fog and darkness still 
muffled the earth when we emerged, no 
fearful apparitions beset us as we ran 
the car down the driveway. Instead there 
were rifts in the murk overhead, through 
which we had glimpses of a sky of deep- 
est azure adrip with stars, and we knew 
from this that our adventure would be 
favored with clear, cool weather once 
the sovereign of the day was risen. 

We took the broad historic road along 
which at one time or another, and in 
one direction or the other, half the 
armed forces of America have marched 
in battle array. Seventy miles ahead, the 
lofty mountain range that shelters the 
Shenandoah raised its eternal ramparts 
against the morning sky. The engine, 
warming to its work, opened its deep 
throat, and the ribbons of mist flicked 
soundlessly past in the flare of the head- 
lights. Our road led through a pleasant 
Virginia landscape composed of meadow 
and cornfield and black stretches of fre- 
quent woodlands. Now it rose to the 
slope of a low hill or dipped to cross a 
creek, its banks overhung with a canopy 
of fox-grape vines and creeper, the 
brown water flowing beneath a thick 
coverlet of vapor. 


UR earlier misgivings had by now 
entirely vanished; the ancient fas- 
cination had us fairly in its grasp. The 
air was crisp and sweet in our nostrils, 
and a comfortable warmth tingled in 
our veins. We began to reaffirm alle- 
giance to the rifle, rod and gun, and to 
acknowledge a superior pity for those 
who were indifferent to these instruments 
of recreation. Now the hills occurred 
more frequently, and the upward lift and 
downward plunge of their slopes were 
sharper. 
“We're getting into the foot-hills,” 
said Allen. 
More light was in the sky, a faint 


Shenandoah Partridge 


roseate diffusion of a radiance no longer 
remote, and there were lights in the 
farmhouse windows, where sleepy folk 
roused the household fires and poked 
tousled heads from partly opened doors 
to gaze across the quiet frosty fields 
where the labors of a long day would 
presently call them. Before us, visible 
now in the gathering light, loomed the 
mass of the Blue Ridge, glorious in a 
mantle of autumn colors, with a thin 
white ribbon of road winding upward 
through forests of beech and hickory 
until it vanished in the mists that still 
shrouded the lofty pass. 


LLEN pointed to a white speck set 

far aloft on a mountain shoulder 

among the tiny rectangles that were 
corn and stubble fields. 

“That’s the place,” he remarked. “Up 
along the edges of those little fields 
we'll find quail and pheasant—grouse, I 
mean—and if you come on a turkey 
under a beech tree, it’s ten to one that 
he isn’t tame!” 

It might well be that to the wild 
turkeys this was a land flowing with the 
gallinaceous equivalents of milk and 
honey. There was a profusion of oak and 
beech, of wild cherry and grape, in the 
woods and along the walls and ledges, 
and the small isolated fields of buck- 
wheat and corn, propped and tilted at 
every angle against the stony hillsides, 
offered other good foraging for the great 
birds. This high and broken country 
gave the turkey another advantage, for 
the fatal drives that will sweep every 
bird out of lowland covers would be 
harmless here. Three or four quick 
strides and a volley of wing-beats could 
launch a whole flock into a long glide, 
carrying it far down the painted slopes 
where a man would need hours in order 
to scramble down after the scattered 
birds. 

However, these Blue Ridge turkeys, 
like wild turkeys elsewhere, stand in 
need of every natural advantage remain- 
ing to their use, for they are reduced by 
illicit shooting in the spring and also 
by the practice some gunners pursue of 
sniping the half-grown young late in the 
summer months. Deer fare as badly, or 
perhaps worse, at the hands of ignorant 


hunters who never seem to realize or 
care that these slopes and remote moun- 
tain valleys, well-watered as they are, 
and growing an abundance of wild food 
and cover, might again become a rich 
game country if the remnants of the 
original supply could be fostered for a 
few seasons. 

Grouse, although nearly extinct in the 
lowlands, still persist in these friendly 
heights, and would assuredly increase and 
overflow into adjacent regions if given 
immunity from unseasonable persecu- 
tion. The poorer native white and negro 
gunners commonly shoot the “mountain 
pheasants” as they come down to feed 
in the apple trees in the deserted clear- 
ings, and birds thus slain are in some 
instances offered for sale at 50 cents 
each. Any old grouse hunter knows how 
effective this ruse can be, for there are 
seasons when grouse will come long 
distances, responding to some summons 
mysteriously transmitted to gather and 
feast in the branches of an old apple 
or black cherry tree. Witnessed in the 
hushed beauty of an autumn sunset, 
this is a spectacle not easily forgotten. 


ROM wooded ridge and lost ravine, 

the grouse come, dropping swiftly on 
set and silent wings, until at times a 
dozen or more will be perched among 
the branches—trim, wild shapes outlined 
against the ruddy sky or the ebbing 
colors of the hillsides. As darkness 
deepens the watcher may hear a stir 
in the branches, the ‘“whiff-whiff” of 
wings, and while he rubs his eyes the 
birds are gone—as silently and as myste- 
riously as they came. The idea of pot- 
ting the unsuspecting birds at such a 
time is abhorrent to the sportsman, and 
doubly so if he realizes that these shy 
and silent guests are grouse that ordi- 
narily would seldom be disturbed in 
their remote haunts in the rugged hills. 
These are the birds that, thanks to the 
forbidding character of their range, sur- 
vive to multiply and replenish the low- 
land covers season after season. 

The trifling white speck that we had 
descried from the valley below grew 
larger and more distinct at every rising 
turn to the hillroad until, emerging on its 
own level, we (Continued on page 85) 


Among them, the dogs managed to flush their bevy of quail 
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Hoop.ums or 
SPORTSMEN? 


Know your outdoor etiquette—be a gentleman 


s 


By GENE BURNS 


IVE-THIRTY. On time again. 

The squirrel bounces from the 

spruce limb and with a sassy chat- 

ter comes clattering down the 
side of my cedar-shake cabin. “Up and 
at ’em,” he barks. “I’m the high cocka- 
lorem, the feller who hauls out the 
sun and sets the day in motion.” After 
making a couple of false passes at the 
opening of the window, he enters and 
settles down to enjoy his breakfast of 
bannock or fried pie which 1 
left for him. Regular as an 
alarm, each morning without 
fail, he comes at the crack of 
dawn. Then come the blue 
jays with screams of abuse, and 
three chipmunks that have a 
high old time chasing each 
other across the floor. 

I climb out of my blankets 
and squat on my doorstep. I 
understand that theoretically 
we rangers take a plunge into 
the mountain stream—but none 
of those fancy trimmings for 
my diet. The water is colder 
than liquid ice. Instead, I settle 
down on my doorstep real 
easy, for I hate to pick up 
slivers, and for thirty minutes 
I watch the sun wind up the 
haze and melt the delicate tint 
of rose and from it distill the 
most intense of blues. All the 
while, I am attired in my 
negligée of pink innocence, 
scooping up three gallons of 
sunshine while it is still mild 
and soft and dewy cool. So 
“comes the dawn” of a forest 
ranger in the Olympics of the state of 
Washington. 

Then for a fire which crackles and 
settles down to red coals while I hoist 
on my regalia. I scoop up three fistfuls 
of flour, a pinch of salt, a nip of sugar 
to make the flapjacks brown, a touch of 
baking powder to get them up and com- 
ing, and I toss in two eggs to give them 
the steam and gravy to take me dangling 
over the trail. Several man-sized cakes 
eased into your gizzard with a healthy 
swig of syrup, alongside a flock of 
crispy brown bacon strips and three 
cups of liquid dynamite, potent and 
unadulterated, make up the tough 
ranger’s breakfast and the reason why 
he is so full of himself when you meet 
him on the trail before ten o’clock in 
the morning. 
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Today it’s a shave, for this is the 
“coming out” party. Haven’t toted in 
any supplies for three weeks, and my 
bacon and flour and sugar are trimmed 
down to leavings. I haven’t seen a 
human being, not even a fisherman, for 
two solid weeks; and as for barbers, I’ve 
forgotten their place in the civilized 
scheme of things. I’m wearing a pigtail, 
and nowadays when I hear a grouse or 
a native I feel my back stiffening and I 
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The leader they had would shiver to death from fright 


growl and am in first-class condition to 
do some real fancy flushing. 

The shaving done, I sweep the floor 
with a spruce broom which distills a 
sweet, spicy air that stays put in the 
room. I see that the fuel box is loaded 
with wood and an armful of pitchy 
kindling, for there’s no telling how a 
man may come in—crawling on hands 
and knees, perhaps, with a foot dragging. 
It may save a life. I make the bed and 
cover it with a tarpaulin—as neat a job 
as a chambermaid ever turned loose. I 
fill the bucket with water and put it on 
the porch in case of fire, or to make a 
stranger who drifts in feel: “You're 
more than welcome. I'll be home in short 
order. Stick around. Put the spuds and 
the coffee pot on the fire.” 

Around my neck I drape a red ban- 


Drawings by DICK SPENCER 


danna. I've a lot of respect for my 
frame, even though it may be bowed and 
faded, and I don’t fancy being shot for 
a deer by a summer poacher while I am 
sashaying across the ranges or through 
brush alongside the stream. I square off 
my shoulders as I strap on the auto- 
matic, for I’m the cock of the walk and 
it gives me as much assurance as a cor- 
respondence course in personality, in 
case I should step between a she-bear 
and her pudgy black cub. 

In my packsack I put a 
brick of chocolate and a pound 
of prunes, because there’s no 
telling when I will go bounding 
off the patrol and over the hills 
to ease my mind about some 
smoke I saw drifting out of a 
draw. The chocolate, in case 
you are interested, hits the 
blood and is food inside of 
twenty minutes; and as for the 
prunes, they'll stick to your 
ribs for a space as well as act 
as a balanced diet. 


AS I step to the door I take 
another trial spin through 
my pockets to be certain for 
sure that my safety box is 
loaded with matches, that my 
jack-knife is there, and that I 
have an extra round or two of 
ammunition for the pistol. And 
I'm off on my eighteen-mile 
hike to Skamokawa—a city of 
a hundred souls since the last 
revival—to restock the fuel 
which keeps the soul of a man 
hovering in comfortable prox- 
imity to his body. I haven’t hiked ten 
minutes when a small bunch of fur 
freezes—stops, looks and listens—and 
then with a thump lands under the sal- 
mon-berry bush. No rabbit stew for din- 
ner. I was too slow on the draw. 

Five miles down the river, I step out 
to the stream and try for my big fellow 
that is waiting for the right fly and the 
right moment and the right temper to 
rise to my proffered feathers, but, as 
usual, not even a rise out of him. Not 
so much as a strike from a youngster! 
When I study the pool, I know why it is 
so quiet. A rock near the rapids has the 
fresh print of a mink that was doing his 
fishing while I was flipping my hotcakes. 

After I continue down the trail for 
another mile I hear voices. I can spot 
them a long way off, for my ears are in 





tune. It takes them full five minutes to 
come to where I am waiting. As they 
poke along I have a fine chance to size 
them up. There are three of them— 
young fellows, and a happy lot, laughing 
and full of the gravy of life. Their ages 
run from fifteen to seventeen. One is 
loaded to the gunwales with a bulgy 
pack of about fifty pounds, another is 
swinging a .22, and the third has a small 
pack and the fishing paraphernalia. They 
swap the heavy pack twice while coming. 

“Howdy!” I shout in greeting. 

They stop and see me. “Hi, there!” 
they answer. 

“Where you headed?” 

“Most anywheres. We’d like to make 
it to Meserve’s. How much farther is it?” 

“Five miles. But why don’t you go all 
the way to my cabin?” 


HAUL out my permit book, for 

everyone, regardless of age, size or 
complexion, must have a permit to build 
a fire. 

“T’'ll have to get going. You fellows 
are more than welcome, and if you're 
out of any grub, why, help yourself— 
and say (I lower my voice) there is a 
big one lying in the pool below the sec- 
ond slide. Work your way in from the 
ravine, and if you’re right careful you 
ought to tie into an eighteen-inch trout.” 

When I get under steam again, I can’t 
hold myself, and I call back, just as 
Mother would have done: “Say, do be 
careful with the fire. The stove isn’t 
safe. And use my bedding, for there’s 
lots of dew these nights.” 

And so I’m off for the end of the trail. 

I make a stop at Blany, where there is 
a fisherman’s shack. The river forks 
there, and an old trail comes in from the 
post office of Gray’s River, over which 
the boys tramped this morning. I keep 
emergency rations cached in the rafters 
of the shack, and take them down and 
make out a lunch. 

It’s little time I spend at Skamokawa 
the next day, for I am in a hurry to get 
back and see what has happened to the 
young fellows. I always have an uneasy 
feeling when there is someone in my 


Hoodlums or Sportsmen? 


woods. About a mile from Blany I find 
their return tracks; so I know that 
they've made their departure. Not more 
than an hour before, for the tracks are 
still moist where the sun doesn’t hit 
them and the grass hasn’t straightened 
up yet. 

About five hundred yards from the 
fisherman’s shack I smell something 
mighty suggestive. With another deep 
whiff, I know that all’s not well with the 
civet-cats. When I come 
closer and step into the 
cabin, it is all I can do 
to stay. Apparently one of 
the boys took a pot shot 
at a pussy. And civet-cats 
are about twice as potent 
as skunk, since their odor 
is sweeter and has four 
times the penetration. 

Hastily looking around 
the cabin, for I was hold- 
ing my breath, I saw evi- 
dences of other shooting. 

The window had two holes. 
A mirror, which two years 
ago a fisherman had left 
for shaving, was shattered 
into a thousand bits. A 
frying pan had a hole 


When I reached my cabin, covering 
the seven and a half miles in less than 
two hours, I found everything as to be 
expected. The bed was disheveled. 
Dishes, with half-eaten food, were piled 
on the table. The batter of flapjacks had 
caked to the pan. Bacon grease was 
spilled on the table. Potato peelings, 
half an inch thick, were scattered about 
the porch. Not a drop of water in the 
pail that I had so carefully filled the 

morning before. My sup- 
ply of wood was burned; 
not even a scrap of pitchy 
kindling was left—doubt- 
less the reason for the 
smoky pans on the table. 
A can of corn and one of 
pineapple were open, half 
used, and the rest left to 
spoil. The sticky can open- 
er was lying beside them. 
Paper, milk cans and dirt 
from the caulked shoes 
littered the floor. An 
abandoned _bird’s__ nest 
would have looked re- 
spectable in comparison. 
The air was foul. 

I went to the shelf 
where I kept my fishing 


drilled through the bot- Around my neck 1 drape tackle; even that had been 


tom and was out of com- 
mission. My emergency 
rations had been taken down from the 
rafters, gone through, left on the floor, 
and the mice had entered. In less than 
five minutes I ate and set off with my 
forty-pound pack. I wanted to see what 
had happened to my cabin. 


EAR the spot where I had met the 

boys the day before, I found feath- 
ers of a grouse. They were broken, so I 
knew they had been picked by a human. 
I scouted around the trail, and sure 
enough, near by I found a yanked-off 
head and the entrails. I had seen her 
three days before with eight young. At 
the time she was helpless, fluttering and 
running in front of me to give her brood 
a chance to get under cover. That 
didn’t by a long shot settle my temper. 


“And you ought to tie into an 18-inch trout” 


a red bandanna 


rifled. My flies and spin- 
ners were mixed, and some 
were missing. My fly dope was spilled. 
The three hoodlums couldn’t have done 
a better job with rehearsal. I was all set 
for hurrying after them right then and 
there, but the sun had pulled behind the 
range of hills an hour ago and only a 
half hour of daylight was remaining. In- 
stead, I got my stuff together for an 
early start in the morning. I went to 
bed after scrubbing the pots, soaking 
and washing the dishes, and sweeping the 
floor. It was dark two hours before I 
hauled into the blankets. 

I ate breakfast by candle-light. When 
dawn came, my squirrel was nowhere in 
sight. Only one chipmunk ventured in 
while I was washing the dishes, and he 
dashed out when I moved. Heretofore 
he had never so much as paid the slight- 
est heed to my presence. More than like- 
ly the answer was the empty shells I had 
swept up the evening before. 


I WASTED no time getting a supply of 
wood, and my water pail remained 
empty. I hit the trail at the best clip 
that I ever reeled off. As I dashed off 
the miles I thought how the unwritten 
law of the woods had been violated: 
grouse shot while with young; wood 
burned and not replaced; water pail 
empty; food wasted which had been 
packed in on my back over eighteen 
miles of mountain trail; fishing tackle 
stolen (which is as bad as swiping a 
man’s sweetheart); cabin left dirty; pet 
squirrel and chipmunks gone, probably 
shot; frying pan put out of commission 
at Blany. 

As I hurried along the trail I found 
even more results of their pass-over. 
About three miles from the cabin I saw 
a round spot burned in the trail. I looked 
more closely and discovered a cigarette 
stub which had been flipped into the 
fir needles. They are as dry as powder 
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in summer and loaded with resin. How 
the blaze died of its own accord I don’t 
know. Nine times out of ten it would 
have started a forest fire. 

When I went to the pool where I had 
told them the big one was resting, I 
found shells near the hole. The big fel- 
low was not to be seen. Of course, they 
couldn’t have hit him, but they gave him 
a scare. On the bank I found the re- 
mains of two small fish whose eyes had 
been gouged out—more than likely to 
be used for bait. After that I kept my 
eye roving, for I expected to find a fire. 

To save two miles, I took a short-cut 
through the timber. In half an hour I hit 
the Gray’s River trail and found where 
the dew was brushed off the ferns. The 
tracks were made but a short time be- 
fore me. Four miles remained to the foot 
of the trail. I hurried. I had covered 
three of the miles when I overtook 
them. One of the boys was sick, and they 
were resting. Apparently he had eaten 
too much cold canned food, for he was 
doubled up with cramps. Their fishing 
basket was open. It was full of finger- 
lings. A hundred or more. 

That young fellow more than forgot 
his cramps when I crowded the safety 
valve and blew up. I extemporized on a 
new flock of cussing combinations while 
I tallied the counts against them and 
hustled them out of the woods. 


O* the return trip to Blany I pon- 
dered on how to rid the woods and 
streams of hoodlums such as these. It’s 
a serious problem, and one that is preva- 
lent on every stream. When I neared the 


clearing at Blany, I heard an ax ringing 
and men laughing. I shouted “Hello!” 
Two fishermen friends came to the door. 
“Hi, there, Gene,” said Ed, who is the 
game warden of Wahkiakum 
County. 
“Lo, Ed,” I responded. 


“How are you, Gene?” 
came from John. “You're 
just in time for supper.” 

I shook hands. As I en- 
tered Joe got up. He 
wouldn’t leave the coffee 
pot for so much as 
a split second. 

“Glad to see you 
again, Gene,” and 
down he squatted 
by the fire with a 
cup of cold water 
to dash into the 
coffee pot as soon 
as it boiled. 

While I washed 
up, Joe sang out: 

“Come and tear her apart. Coffee is 
ready.” 

And we sat around a bit of a table 
to a meal of trout, fried spuds and a 
gallon of the best Java made this side 
of the Mississippi. As we were eating I 
told the men of the hoodlums. I had 
hardly organized my grievances when 
they opened fire and lit in with a flock 
of swearing. 

“When I came in here this spring,” 
sputtered Ed, “Blany wouldn’t have 
made a decent hog wallow. Garbage was 
strewn around the floor. Bed clothes 
were littered around instead of hung up 
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so the pack rats couldn’t get at them. 
Some of the planks were torn out of the 
floor and used for stove wood, and I 
even found some dishes which must have 
been thrown out because they were 
dirty. The sons-a-guns were too lazy to 
wash ’em.” 

“And there was a time,” continued Ed, 
as he peeled out the back-bone of a 
trout with a single operation, “when 
there was an unwritten law in the woods. 
A cabin always was ready for use. Any 
man was welcome. The latch-string was 
out. Never a lock on the door, for there 
was no need for one. Food was left in a 
place where it would not get damp or 
the mice and pack rats spoil it. And 
plenty of wood was placed behind the 
stove with kindling.” 


ae by cripes,” said Joe, “I 
might not be here eating trout 
if I hadn’t found a cabin open and with 
wood and grub in it! Remember, Ed, 
that bad winter we had in 1908 when I 
was out here trapping? I was up the 
river four miles when the ice broke with 
me and I dropped into swift water. I 
don’t know yet how in the world I pulled 
out with my whole skin. It was colder’n 
all h—— frozen over. My clothes were 
stiff as sole leather in no time. As luck 
would have it, I left both my snow-shoes 
in the stream. There was three feet of 
loose snow on the ground, and I had to 
wallow through it up to my waist. When 
I got to old Dobby’s shack, I was ready 
to keel over. The cabin was my only 
hope of finding shelter and matches and 
maybe some grub. I found all three, and 
within a couple of hours my clothes were 
hanging from the rafter, I was under the 
blankets, and a pot of rice was a-steam- 
ing over a crackling fire.” 
‘‘Remember last 
year?” continued Ed, 
after he had filled our 
plates with another 
round of spuds and 
trout. “Remember the 


No rabbit stew—I was too 
slow on the draw 


fellow riding a white horse who was shot 
for a deer? It’s getting so dangerous to 
be out in the woods that I have half a 
notion I'll have to hole up when the 
hunting season opens.” 

While I was making a pass over the 
dirty plates and Joe was fixing the bed 
so that we could all stretch out together 
and get the most warmth from the 
blankets, I had a snappy thought. At 


least it struck me that way at the time, 

“Boy scouts to the, rescue!” I began 
in grand style. “What we need is educa- 
tion of the boys who are growing up. 
Get them started right, and when they 
come out on the stream later they'll 
know what to do and how to take care 
of things. What about it, Ed?” I put it 
up to him, for Ed has a way of sizing 
things up from the practical view-point. 

“You might be right, Gene, but we 
have scouts in Cathlamet, and you can’t 
tell them from the rest of the boys. The 
trouble is that they haven’t the right 
leader. Take the case of the man they 
had two years ago. If you took him in 
the woods overnight, he’d shiver to death 
from fright. As far as being a fisherman, 
he couldn’t catch a tame pussy. He came 
out here with us once. While we walked 
with a pack on our back, he rode a horse 
uphill and down. He’d give the horse a 
running start at the foot of the steepest 
pitches. He couldn’t cook over an open 
fire. He taught the boys some lovely 
manners, but that was about all.” 

I said nothing further, for I had 
hooked my fly in a snag. However, 
while watching Joe fix the blankets and 
Ed lay the green vine maple so it would 
hold fire, and John make a candle re- 
flector, I thought that this was the ideal 
camping school for the boys. But how 
in the world to get them here with the 
old-timers—old timers like Bartell, who 
hiked twenty-two miles in the rain to my 
cabin to return some grub and thank me 
because his lad stayed over with me 
when I took care of his foot? 


OT only the following day but for 
the rest of the season I kept think- 
ing what to do to prevent the recurrence 
of that last visit, and instead to fit the 
coming fishermen for the delights of the 
fly and a light rod. It was not until the 
next summer that the sweet simplicity 
of it dawned on me. I took Johnnie into 
the woods. He is a lad who had never 
had a rod in his hand; he had never shot 
a rabbit or slept in a cabin—but 
he did have a stout heart. He 
was thirteen—the makings of a 

man. 

I repaired my old rod and reel 
and gave him a dozen of those 
fuzzy flies that are in every fish- 
erman’s collection. We swapped 

holes; he took one, and 

the next one was mine. 

Further, John landed my 

big ones. Those trout 

landed by Johnnie gave 

me more sport than any 

fish that I ever played, 

gilled and lifted out of the 

stream. Within a month 

he could handle any fish 

in the river as niftily as 

a veteran. He gave the fish 

plenty of room, unless there was danger 

of rocks or a sunken log. He held the 

rod at a 45-degree angle and kept a tight 

line, but never rushed the trout. That 

boy gave the fish all the fight it had in 

it. Best of all, Johnnie never lost the 
thrill of getting the big one. 

When campers were at Blany, we 

tramped down there, and John was ex- 

posed to as fine (Continued on page 63) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


An 11-pound largemouth wins First Prize in the Northern Division 


HE heaviest _large-mouth 

bass that has been entered in 

the Northern Division of the 

Large-Mouth Black Bass 
Class in a great many years won 
First Prize in that division in the 
1032 Field & Stream Prize Fishing 
Contest. It weighed exactly 11 
pounds. There’s a largemouth that 
would be talked about even in 
Florida! It was caught by Dallas 
Hanes in Pinto Lake, California, 
on May 9, 1932, and measured 25 
inches in length and 20% inches in 
girth. A Heddon-Stanley Ace metal 
lure did the trick. 

Despite the competition offered 
by such a big fish, the average 
weight of the bass in that division 
during 1932—8.9 pounds—was 
somewhat below that of most other 
years. In 1931, for example, the 
average weight was 9.1 pounds and 
in 1930, 9.6 pounds. 

Another interesting fact is that 
two other prize-winning bass, be- 
sides the first-prize winner, came 
from California. While this state 
has always played a more or less 
prominent part in our Fishing Con- 
tests, last year was the first since 
1929 that any of the prize-winning 
large-mouth bass came from there. 

Indiana also showed up well in 
1932, accounting for two of the prize- 
winners. This is the first time a prize- 
winner has hailed from that state since 
1928. 

As a rule—at least within recent years 
—the majority of the big fellows have 
come from the Eastern States—espe- 
cially Vermont, New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut. 

In describing how he caught his first- 
prize-winner, Mr. Hanes, who is attached 
to the United States Navy, said: 

“T was rather fortunate in getting leave 
for a week at the opening of the bass 
season in California. I spent this week at 
Pinto Lake. 

“On my second day there I fished all 
day in every way that I could think of, 
using every sort of lure that I had with 
me. I tried over and over again, with- 
out results. Almost despairing of having 
anything to show for my day on the 
lake, I put on a Heddon Ace. This lure 
did not fail me, as on the first cast 
alongside a large rock I got a strike. The 
fish hit so hard that I knew the hook 
must have set solidly. He gave me a 
good fight, rushing back and forth, al- 
ways deep. The tackle held splendidly, 
and the battle was soon just a memory. 
Thus ended my second day of fishing for 
the season.” 

And here’s a surprise for you local 
New York City fishermen: the second 
largest fish, weighing 9 pounds 9 ounces, 


By SETH BRIGGS 


Mr. Grodesky’s prize-winning bass was taken 


within fifty miles of New York City 


was taken in Lake Ronkonkoma, Long 
Island, within fifty miles of the city. 
How’s that? Not a bad fish for waters 
within close proximity of the largest 
metropolis in the world! Just another 
example of what modern fish culture and 
conservation can and do accomplish. 
John Grodesky is responsible for this 
grand fish, a picture of which is shown 
herewith. It was caught on a Decker 
plug on August 11, 1932, and measured 
24¥Y inches in length and 17% in girth. 


AID the lucky angler: “It was about 

seven o'clock one warm evening that 
I got a hankering to try my luck at bass 
fishing in Lake Ronkonkoma. When I 
arrived there, I found the lake calm as 
glass. I assembled my rod, put on a 
white Decker plug, got into my boots 
and waded off shore, casting as I went 
along. 

“In the next hour and a half the only 
real battle I had was trying to keep the 
mosquitoes away. I decided to make one 
last cast and then give up fishing for 
the evening. Out sailed my plug. No 
sooner had it hit the water than there 
was a swirl and a smash. I set the hook, 
and I knew then that I was fast to a 
real fish!” 

Mr. Grodesky concluded his story as 
follows: “The rod bent, the line strained, 
but finally I tired him and grabbed my 
landing net, only to find that he stretched 


right across the rim of it. So, figur- 
ing there was need for some quick 
action, I dropped the net and after 
several attempts at last succeeded 
in getting my fingers under his gills. 
Maybe I didn’t hang on to him! I 
dragged him out on the shore, got 
my tackle together and drove home 
in great glee.” 

From Johnson’s Pond, Goulds- 
boro, Pennsylvania, comes the 
third-prize-winner—a 9-pounder. 
Here’s another instance of the same 
type as the previous one. Goulds- 
boro is but a very short distance 
from Scranton and Wilkes-Barre— 
both large centers of population. 


RED KOFINK caught this fine 

fish on a Creek Chub Injured 
Minnow with red head. It was 
taken on September 15, 1932, and 
measured 2114 inches in length and 
18% inches in girth. 

“The night that I caught my 9- 
pound bass my beliefs for a good 
many years were justified,” said 
Mr. Kofink. “I had always known 
there were big ones in there, but I 
never had the luck to land one over 
six pounds in weight. 

“On my eighth cast—the second 
one in the same place, as I always 
cast two or more times in the same 

spot—I had a strike. At first I thought 
I was fast to an old tie or stump. Finally 
the fish started to come towards me, and 
I saw what he was like by the light of 
the moon. He did not put up much of a 
fight until he was about twenty-five feet 
from shore. Between there and about 
ten feet from shore he broke water 
twice. At last, after about a fifteen- 
minute battle, I landed him.” 

Here’s another one from California— 
the Merced River, near Snelling, to be 
exact. This largemouth, which took 
fourth place, weighed 8% pounds and 
measured 22 inches in length and 18% 
in girth. It was caught by E. R. Carter 
on an Al Foss Oriental Wiggler pork- 
rind bait on May 1, 1932. 

We all know that an 8%-pounder is 
some bass, but when I tell you that Mr. 
Carter found several minnows, a water- 
beetle and a young mud-hen, or coot, in 
its stomach—well, it just must have 
been some bass! 

A very close runner-up to Mr. Carter’s 
fish was one taken by Garret M. Hilde- 
brand on Lake Wawasee, Indiana’s larg- 
est lake, on June 20, 1932. This fish 
weighed the same as the fourth-prize- 
winner—8%4 pounds—and was actually 
a half inch longer. Its girth measurement 
of 1634 inches, however, was consider- 
ably less and accounted for the fish be- 
ing placed fifth in the list of prize- 
winners. Here, (Continued on page 56) 
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«em CONSERVATION 


Bulletin 


TREES GIVEN NEW VALUE 


REES have suddenly assumed a 

new importance in our national and 

community life. With the stroke of 

a pen, President Franklin Roose- 
velt has brought home to every man, wo- 
man and child in the United States, in 
most vivid and dramatic fashion, the inter- 
dependence of humanity and forests, wa- 
ters and wild life. 

The President's plan to put 200,000 idle 
men to work in the forests of the country 
as a relief measure will undoubtedly induce 
many of the states and hundreds of com- 
munities to follow suit. In the aggregate 
upward of 1,000,000 men may be put to 
work in the construction of fire towers, 
telephone lines, roads and trails to protect 
all forests more adequate- 
ly against fires; extensive 
planting of idle acres, 
especially at the head- 
waters of our streams, 
to take marginal lands out 
of agriculture, to stop 
erosion, and to reduce 
flood hazards; also to 
safeguard our water sup- 
plies and increase wild 
life. 

Everyone who has fol- 
lowed the President’s in- 
terest in forestry and wild 
life fully expected action 
from this dynamic friend 
of the outdoors. Buthehas  }” 
far outstripped the fond- 
est hopes of his legion of 
admirers. Before this item 
appears in print the Fed- 
eral conservation activi- 
ties will undoubtedly be 
more closely coordinated 
through reorganization. 
This will better enable the 
Federal Government to 
focus public attention upon our conserva- 
tion needs. 

The people of the United States have 
been given a new conception of conserva- 
tion, and they will undoubtedly support 
the President to the utmost in his conser- 
vation undertakings. Every community 
should launch local programs as part of 
this great national movement. 


MORE WATER—MORE WILD 
LIFE 


NUMBER of the plains states have 

been spending considerable money to 
restore water areas, and to develop new 
ones, for wild life, recreational and other 
uses. The upper prairie states last summer 
advanced this work through concerted ef- 
fort, the governors of both North and 
South Dakota having set aside special 
water-restoration weeks. 

Now the legislature of North Dakota 
has authorized the Fish and Game Com- 
missioner to expend up to $20,000 annually 
out of a rather limited budget to assist in 
the construction of dams to create bodies 
of water which are adapted to fish or 
migratory birds. Kansas and Oklahoma 
have been building lakes for several years 
past out of their game and fish license 
funds. Plans are under way in several of 
the states to borrow funds from the Re- 
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construction Finance Corporation to re- 

store water areas as a relief measure. 
Every state without ample water areas 

should push this program to the limit. 


BLACK BASS LEGISLATION 


NUMBER of states have lost out in 
their effort to stop the sale of black 
bass, but some have made real progress 
this year. Bills pending in other states will 
no doubt be passed before adjournment. 


'e) 


New Hampshire game officials tagging snowshoe rabbits 


The best game-fish legislation of the 
year is Alabama’s new law which not only 
stops the sale of all game fish regardless 
of where taken, but for the first time es- 
tablishes suitable creel and length limits. 
Other states which had acted favorably on 
laws to stop the sale of black bass when 
this bulletin went to press were Arkansas, 
North Dakota and West Virginia, the lat- 
ter state making it an offense to buy black 
bass within its borders. 

The prospects for sufficient funds to 
carry on the Federal black-bass work, as 
outlined in our last bulletin, are still very 
discouraging. 

Alabama’s new law also provides for a 
7-day non-resident angling license at $2.00, 
and a non-resident hunting license for the 
same period at $5.00. Maryland’s 5-day 
non-resident hunting license for $5.50 was 
passed ; Idaho added a 10-day non-resident 
angling license for $2.00, and West Vir- 
ginia passed a bill providing for a non- 

resident angling license at $1.00 per day. 


FEEDING BABY FISH 


ANY sportsmen, both groups and 
individuals too, are trying to im- 
prove their fishing by maintaining nursery 
ponds. In some cases they produce their 
own young fish, but most of them depend 
upon state and Federal hatcheries for their 


annual supply. of baby trout and bass. The 
big problem is to supply enough of the 
right food. 

Nursery ponds are often located far 
from an available supply of fresh beef liver 
and other suitable meats for trout. The 
question of economy is always present. 
This has led to many experiments with dry 
foods. 

No trout food has yet been developed 
that excels fresh liver and other meats, but 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries has 
found that after trout are about two inches 
long they can gradually be switched over 
to increasing percentages of dry foods. A 
mixture of finely chopped fresh meat or 
ground salmon eggs and powdered but- 
termilk, worked into a thick paste, seems 
to produce the best results. 

Fish meal and butter- 
milk, or powdered sweet 
milk, are almost equally 
as good, but a_ certain 
amount of fresh meat 
should be included wher- 
ever possible. 

Canadian _ authorities 
conducted a series of feed- 
ing experiments with 
young sockeye salmon in 
British Columbia and 
highly recommend dried 
salmon eggs mixed with 
canned salmon or halibut 
meal. 

For baby bass, live food 
is absolutely essential, al- 
though Ohio has found 
that after they are two or 
more weeks old they can 
be induced to eat ground 
rough fish, such as carp 
or goldfish, and that they 
thrive on this diet. The 
best baby bass food is 
daphnia (water fleas) 
produced in special ponds. 
As bass get older golden shiners, baby 
goldfish, black-headed and other minnows 
are best. 

Where conditions are suitable, 5,000 to 
10,000 young bass can be reared per acre 
of natural pond without artificial feeding. 


FINLEY TAGS SNOWSHOES 


HE new Game and Fish Commis- 

sioner of New Hampshire, John H. 
Finley, and his assistants are getting off 
to a fine start. Among other things they 
are dispensing with guesswork wherever 
possible. 

Little is known about the wanderings of 
various kinds of game throughout the 
year. Game birds have been tagged exten- 
sively, but so far comparatively few rab- 
bits have been marked in any way. Com- 
missioner, Finley decided to learn what 
becomes of the varying hares, commonly 
called snowshoe rabbits, which have been 
purchased from Maine for stocking pur- 
poses in the southern half of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Of the 3,500 snowshoes bought this past 
winter, more than half were ear-tagged 
with small serially numbered aluminum 
markers. A number of sportsmen’s organ- 
izations also bought snowshoes for stock- 
ing purposes and cooperated with the de- 
partment in the tagging program. 
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DEVELOPMENTSS 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


Heretofore the only extensive vary- 
ing-hare tagging work was carried on 
by Dr. R. G. Green of the University of 
Minnesota in his studies of cycles and 
diseases, Doctor Green having tagged 
more than 1,000 of these animals. 

New Hampshire tried ear-punching 
on a limited scale to learn whether 
their rabbits went back to Maine or 
over into Massachusetts. That plan was 
never satisfactory because the punch 
holes were confused with shot holes, 
and it did not give definite information 
on any one rabbit’s meanderings. 

The success of the new plan depends 
entirely upon the cooperation of the 
sportsmen in reporting kills of tagged 
hares. New Hampshire has discontin- 
ued turning game over to sportsmen to 
stock, and is now making all releases 
through field agents in cooperation 
with interested sportsmen. 


98 QUAIL DESTROYED! 


’"D like to get more dope on those 

flushing bars I’ve been hearing so 
much about,” writes R. M. Collett of 
Dayton, Ohio. “Last summer my 
brother found seven abandoned quail 
nests after cutting his wheat. They 
averaged 14 eggs—98 potential quail 
wasted. There were undoubtedly more 
he didn’t find, and still more when 
they mowed the hay.” 

Think of it! At least 98 potential 
quail, and no one knows how many more, 
destroyed on one farm just because a 
flushing bar was not used. 

Last fall we called attention to the 
Gopher Camp Fire Club Flushing Bar 
perfected in Minnesota. Another very 
inexpensive contrivance was developed by 
the Fish and Game Commission of Iowa 
last year, which works in either grain or 
hay. It’s simply a bamboo pole lashed to 
the neck-yoke, with weighted burlap sus- 
pended to flush the nesting birds ahead of 
the knives. It is easy to skip a patch of 
grass or grain when a nesting quail, prairie 
chicken, ring-necked pheasant or Hunga- 
rian partridge flushes, and the nest will 
be saved. 

Any blacksmith can make the iron-rod 
flushing bar, but the J. I. Case Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin, and the Oliver Farm 
Equipment Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
have both agreed to supply these bars for 
their mowing machines at a reasonable 
cost. Other manufacturers are expected to 
follow suit. 

Urge your farmer friends to use a flush- 
ing device this spring. Send them this item 
and offer to pay the cost. The American 
Game Association, Washington, D. C., will 
gladly mail information on these game- 
saving devices. 


GIVE GAME A CHANCE 


LEAN farming has long been one of 
the most destructive practices to 
game. Densely grown fencerows, unmowed 
roadsides and strips of cover and food 
through fields for safe passageways from 
cover to cover are absolutely essential. 
The plan to take vast areas of marginal 
lands out of agriculture will be of tre- 
mendous benefit to wild life if handled 
properly, Extensive untilled areas rarely 








GOPHER CA MP FIRE CLUB FLU. SHING BAR—This bar is 
made of ;;" soft iron with a 2” x 6” plate welded to one end. . . t 
Holes are drilled to bolt bar to tongue of mower as ind cated. Y the time you read this item, 
Other end is curled as is shown to fasten to hames. Bend bar 


in approximately the above position 


THE IOWA FLUSHING BAR—This bar is a simple device. A 
light bamboo pole extends out from the neck-yoke and burlap 
sacks attached as shown. They are weighted slightly to hold 
them down; cross links from old tire chains are good weights. 

The outer end is supported by a strap from the hames 


provide a suitable habitat for bob-white 
quail, ring-necked pheasants and Hunga- 
rian partridges. Special planting programs 
must be instituted to get the best results. 

Investigators have determined that 
many small patches of half an acre up 
should be planted to suitable food ; clumps 
of food-bearing shrubs, briars and vines 
should be increased ; and in some instances 
numerous small areas should be planted to 
evergreens to supply winter shelter. Pro- 
fessor Wight of the University of Michi- 
gan has found that it pays to fence off 
small patches of good,nesting and feeding 
cover, preferably with large-mesh woven 
wire, to keep domestic stock from over- 
grazing. 

In addition to leaving narrow strips of 
uncut grain, such as wheat, barley, oats, 
millet and cane along the edge of game 


cover, it pays to sow or plant nu- 
merous patches of soy-beans, cow-peas, 
partridge-peas, lespedeza, proso, sor- 
ghum, Kafir corn, sudan grass, millet, 
sesban, buckwheat, field corn, pop- 
corn, sweet corn or other foods. 
Several rows of corn should be left 
near game cover. If the last cultivation 
is omitted it will produce more food 
and cover for game. Many of the 
foods suggested can be broadcast spar- 
ingly right among the corn, thus sup- 
plying better winter cover and food. 


WHAT BECOMES OF GROUSE? 


ruffed grouse and other ground- 
nesting game birds will begin to bring 
off their first broods of young. What 
becomes of them? 

Dr. Gardiner Bump, Superintendent 
of the Bureau of Game of the New 
York Conservation Department, after 
extensive study for several years has 
found that food does not seem to be a 
controlling factor in grouse abundance ; 
that ideal grouse cover is made up of 
spring nesting grounds, summer and 
fall feeding grounds and winter shelter ; 
that 57 per cent of the potential birds 
from every hundred grouse eggs are 
destroyed before hatching, mostly by 
predators; that 23 per cent die in the 
first three months from inclement 
weather, weakness and predators; that 
8 per cent die as adults from predators; 
that only 3 per cent are bagged by hunt- 
ers, and that 9 per cent live over into the 
second year. 

What an appalling loss! Only three 
eggs out of every hundred produce 
ruffed grouse that are killed by hunters 
the first year in New York State, and 
80 per cent of the eggs laid never pro- 
duce a mature bird. 

Dr. Arthur A. Allen of Cornell Univer- 
sity has been rearing grouse in captivity 
for a number of years, and last summer 
Dr. Bump succeeded in rearing a goodly 
number of these shy birds by using Dr. 
Allen’s methods. 

This year the New York Conservation 
Department is going into grouse rearing 
on a large scale. If they succeed, another 
game-rearing battle will have been won. 
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SOME LESSONS ON 


LIVE BAIT 
By Seth Briggs 


LMOST every day during the fish- 
ing season I receive a letter asking 
me what is the best sort of live 
bait to use in a certain body of 

water—usually some small lake or stream 
that I never heard of and that very often 
cannot even be found in any atlas. This is 
a question that admits of no definite an- 
swer in any case. There is no “best” bait— 
natural or artificial—though it is true that 
certain baits seem to work better in in- 
dividual lakes and streams under the ma- 
jority of circumstances. In the final analy- 
sis, however, there is only one accurate 
check to determine 
what the _ so-called 
“best bait” is in partic- 
ular waters at a par- 
ticular time. This 
consists in cutting open 
a few fish and examin- 
ing their stomach con- 
tents. In other words, 
the best bait is the one 
that the fish are feed- 
ing on—facetious as 
this may sound. It may 
be crawfish today and 
hellgrammites tomor- 
row. 

Before passing on to 
a discussion of the va- 
rious forms of live 
bait, there is just a 
word that I would like 
to say regarding the 
use of live bait in gen- 
eral. It is not general- 
ly realized, perhaps, 
that in some sections 
of the country certain 
kinds of baits are be- 
coming increasingly 
scarce—and _ these 
are, for the most part, 
the very ones which 
occupy the most important position in the 
life scheme of our game fishes. I refer 
particularly to some species of minnows 
and to the crawfish. Where necessary, 
great care and judgment should be used 
by fishermen in using these. Many waters 
have been depleted of forage fishes by un- 
scrupulous commercial dealers in bait, 
with the result that the game fish have 
diminished in both size and numbers. If 
game fishes do not have an abundant sup- 
ply of forage fishes to feed upon, they 
usually end up by feeding on each other. 
In other words, they become cannibals. 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











The thing to remember, therefore, is 
not’to use any more of these live baits 
than we can help—not to be wasteful. To 
be otherwise is merely robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. We cannot take the food away 
from our game fishes and expect to have 
the fishes, too. 

In the small amount of space at my dis- 
posal I can say only a very few things 
about the more important characteristics 
and uses of the various types of live baits. 


is broke and needs a new pair of waders, here is one good 


way to get around it 


First, in order of popularity, come the 
minnows. There are no less than 150 spe- 
cies of these in our fresh waters. Some of 
the more hardy, and consequently popular 
ones among fishermen, are the following: 
Creek chub (Semotilus atromaculatus), 
red-sided (Clinostomus elongatus), blunt- 
nosed (Hyborhynchus notatus), chub 
(Lencosomus corporalis), roach (Notem- 
igonus crysoleucas), black-nosed dace 
(Rhinichthys atronasus) and mummichog 
(Fundulus heteroclitus). I have given the 
scientific name in each case to avoid con- 
fusion, because these fishes are known by 
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such a great variety of common names in 
various parts of the country. 

Minnows may be caught either on tiny 
baited hooks, about a No. 14 or 16, in traps 
or by regulation minnow seines, when and 
where state or local laws permit. 

Many anglers make the mistake, when 
still fishing, of hooking a minnow through 
the lips. Almost invariably, the drag of the 
hook and line tips the minnow one way or 
the other, thereby giving the bait an un- 
natural appearance. On short casts, up to 
about 25 feet, it is best, perhaps, to run 
the hook through the upper lip; but when 
longer casts are necessary or when still 
fishing, it is far better to hook the minnow 
through the back. Of course, care has to 
be used in doing this. The point of the 
hook must be inserted just above or below 

the backbone—prefer- 
ably the former. In 
other words, don’t in- 
jure the backbone. 

Another good sys- 
tem is the tandem or 
gang hook. The for- 
ward hook is inserted 
through the lips or 
just in back of the 
head and the other 
hook in the back near 
the tail. 

If properly hooked 
and handled, even a 
dead minnow can be 
made to appear very 
lifelike. 


HILE many 

fishermen do so, 
it is never a wise plan 
to hook a live minnow 
through both lips. If 
hooked through _ the 
upper lip only, the 
minnow can open and 
close his mouth and 
thereby breathe. In 
this way he will live a 
lot longer. 

The problem of most 
live-bait fishermen is to keep the minnows 
alive—for a day or two at least. This is 
sometimes a difficult job—especially in 
hot weather. I doubt, however, if there 
is anything to beat a good minnow bucket. 
Especially serviceable are those in which 
the water can be aérated with a little air 
pump. In any event, it is a mighty good 
plan to change the water every few hours. 
Another good idea is to wrap a well- 
soaked woolen cloth around the bucket. 
The evaporation will help materially in 
keeping the water inside the bucket cool. 

Some fishermen I know place a gener- 
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Bor Movies of the Henis 


cost us less than the lunch 


Home Movies — less than 10¢ a “‘shot’’ X 
with new *2922 Ciné-Kodak 


UST the day for a picnic .. . just 

the place! How much will happen 
that would make good movies . . 
How much fun it would be to show 
these movies later. Now youcan make 
them, for less than 1o¢ a “‘shot.” 


Ciné-Kodak Eight is a new-prin- 
ciple movie camera that makes one 
foot of film go as far as four. Twenty 
to thirty scenes—as long as average 
news-reel shots—on a $2.25 roll of 
film. The price includes the finishing. 


You'll get excellent movies from the 
start with Ciné-Kodak Eight. It’s 
easy to use. Compact. Efficient. 
Beautifully made. Yet only $29.50. 


Ask to see sample movies 


The best way to understand what fun 
you'll have with the Eight is to see 
some of the movies it makes. Ask 
your Ciné-Kodak dealer to show you. 
Or write for booklet explaining the 
new principle—how movies can be 
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made for 1o¢ a shot. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. 
THE NEW PRINCIPLE 

@ Ciné-Kodak Eight makes a special 25-foot 
film, 16 mm. wide, do the work of 100 feet. It 
runs the film past the lens twice, leaving two 
separate rows of images along its full length. 
Eastman finishes this 25-foot 16 mm. film, 
slits it, splices it, and returns it to you as a 
single 50-foot 8 mm. film, ready to project in 
Kodascope Eight. The cost of the finishing is 
included in the price of the film. 





IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 





Ciné-Kodak EIGHT Lastman’s NewLpinciple Movie Cimera 

















Made by 

Mustad— 
Used the 
World 


Tiger Musky Strikes! 


HEN he does, the bigger and more 

ferocious he is, the better you like 
yourself for using Mustad Hooks. Famous 
for best hooking and holding. 

Choose you own pattern and style... 
single, double or treble, in Mustad Key 
Brand Fish Hooks you have the world’s 
best. Perfected by Mustad’s many years 
of leadership in making hooks for all 
countries. Ask your dealer for them. 
Ringed, snelled, in flies and on all baits. 
Please write our nearest office for folder 


showing the popular patterns—FREE. 


USTAD 
=03 FISH HOOKS 


O. MUSTAD & SON, Oslo, Norway 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Fish Hooks 


NEW YORK: 302 BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES: MASON THEATRE BLDG. 
IN CANADA: 284 KING ST., W., TORONTO. 








JAMISON B RBLESS I Hooks 
SHANNON TRIN SPINNERS 


Made under J. P. 
Catch Pan 
FISH 
Instead 


—) 
of Weeds 


See Our 

Exhibit at 
Most anglers know that the biggest and World's 
best catches are made in the weeds, lilies, Fair 
rushes and snags. That’s why they use the 
Shannon. It’s absolutely weedless and snagless! In fact, 
you can use the Shannon in any kind of water—weedy, 
clear, deep, shallow—and catch your share of fish everytime. 
Don't be without it! Standard colors, feather or bucktail 
fly, 90¢ each. Do not fail to see the new DeLuxe Shannons, 
and the new Fly Rod Shannons. They are beauties! 


If Your Dealer Can’t Supply You, Send Direct 
Be sure to send for handsome 36-page catalog. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO., Dept. 26 
739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















ATTENTION FLy FisHERMEN 
/$ 122 —— BRINGS YOU 
THE 


SECRET SIX FLIES 


Postage Prepaid 





After trying thousands of different types of flies we 
have eliminated them down to the SECRET SIX that 
have and will catch more fish under all conditions than 
any of the others. 
Quit guessing. Be positive you are right and order 
this assortment at once. They settle the question. 
Catalogue FREE upon request. 


HOUSER FLY CO. 


922 N. Kingshighway ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















ous chunk of ice on top of the pail when 
they start out in the morning and cover 
the whole over with a gunny-sack. In this 
way, the ice will last for several hours and, 
as it melts, it will trickle down into the 
bucket and thereby keep the water therein 
cool and fresh and the minnows lively. 
Next in order of popularity is undoubt- 
edly the lowly angleworm.,Just why the 


If a minnow is hooked through the upper 
lip only, instead of through both lips, it 
gives him a chance to breathe 


various wrigglers have been so generally 
accepted by fishermen is hard to under- 
stand because earthworms cannot, by the 
wildest stretches of one’s imagination, be 
regarded as comprising any large share 
of the natural food of our game fishes. It 
is true that, after a spring freshet, for in- 
stance, large numbers of worms may be 
washed into a stream. Under normal or 
average conditions, however, and especial- 
ly in lakes, how many earthworms could 
a fish expect to find? He would almost 
certainly starve to death if he had*to de- 
pend upon them. 

Nevertheless, even though I’m inclined 
to think that their importance as a live 
bait is often exaggerated, worms do catch 
fish—and that’s that. 

There seem to be three principal species 
of worms used as fish bait. The largest is 
our old friend Lumbricus terrestris, com- 
monly referred to as nightwalker or night- 
crawler. A more widely distributed form 
and one very similar to the above, except 


| for its smaller size, is the common angle- 


worm or “garden hackle”—Helodrilus 
caliginosus. It is found abundantly 


| throughout the country in both fields and 


woodlands. Finally, we have the slender 
and_ evil-smelling Helodrilus foetidus, 


In hooking a bait fish through the back, 


be careful not to injure the backbone 


found in manure piles. It is easily dis- 
tinguished by its maroon and_ yellow 
bands. In England, where it is known as 
brandling, it is a great favorite among 
trout fishermen. 

The usual methods of finding and col- 
lecting worms are, I dare say, too well 
known to require description. How to 
keep a supply of them over a period of 
weeks or months during the fishing season 
is not so well understood, however, and 
it might be worthwhile, therefore, to say 
a few words about this. 

Some years ago we published a method 
recommended by Mr. P. A. Metz—one 
of our readers. I’ve never heard of a bet- 
ter one, so here it is: 

It inv olv es the use of two boxes, each 
about 1%4 feet wide, 3 feet long and 1 foot 
deep. A ‘layer of leaves should be placed 
in one of these boxes, after which two- 
thirds of the box is filled with some rich 
soil. The worms then being placed on top 
of the soil soon dig their way in. 

At the end of three days, some corn 
meal and about a half-pint of sour milk 
is sprinkled on the surface. This box is 
then allowed to stand for about a week. 

Now get the second box ready and in 
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the same way that you did the first. Then 
turn the first box upside down and pick 
out the healthy worms. Place these on 
top of the soil in the second box. By re- 
peating this process every week or two 
and adding a few new worms as you find 
them, you can keep a generous supply on 
hand throughout the season. 

The box should, of course, be kept in a 
cool, shady place. If left outdoors, it must 
have a cover on top to keep out the rain. 

Mr. Metz also suggests scattering cof- 
fee grounds on top of the soil about once 
every week. 

Two methods of hooking angleworms 
are shown. The gang hook is usually pref- 
erable for the big nightcrawlers and a 
single hook for the “garden hackle”. 

Then, of course, it is always a good idea 
to scour worms before using them. This 
improves their color and they will live 
longer on the hook, too. To accomplish 
this, just put the worms in a stone or 
earthenware crock, with some sphagnum 
moss, and leave them there for two or 
three days. This moss can be had from 
florists and nurserymen. While it should 
be well moistened, all excess moisture 
should be squeezed out before putting 
in the worms. 

Now we come to the crawfish, undoubt- 
edly one of the most effective live baits 
for black bass. Some anglers use the 
whole crawfish; others just the tail. 

The crawfish is, of course, a crustacean 
—just as are crabs and lobsters. They are 


A minnow fastened with black thread to 
a double minnow hook having a lip hook 
is good for trolling behind a spinner 


found especially in the colder brooks and 
other small streams and to a lesser extent 
in lakes. In habits they are largely noc- 
turnal and seek protection in burrows in 
sand or under stones. Very often a little 
mound of fresh sand may be seen beside 
the hole where the crawfish has dug in. 

Collecting a supply of these creatures 
for bait is not the easiest thing in the 
world. It is usually best to look for them 
in shallow pools in small streams—also 
among rocks, below riffles and on sandy 
shores. Even after you find them, less than 
half the battle is won. It still remains to 
catch them, and herein lies the major diffi- 
culty. It is often thought that the craw- 
fish runs backwards only. While he might 
prefer this method of escape, he is equally 
adept at running forwards. When you see 
his tail curled up—look out! He is getting 
ready to go places. Never reach down 
from above. Bring your hand up slowly 
from behind and there’s a good chance 
that he will back right into it. 

Except for really big bass, pike and 
muskalonge, the very large dark-colored 





For the large night crawlers, a gang hook, 

as shown in the top figure, is best. The 

lower figure illustrates how to put smaller 
worms on a single hook 


crawfish are of little use. The light-brown 
medium-sized ones are very much more 
desirable. Of course, it is well known that 
crawfish shed their shells every so often. 
They outgrow their shells and therefore 
have to take on new ones. This means 
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that the young crawfish shed more fre- 
quently than the older ones. Inasmuch as 
the hard-shelled ones are not nearly so 
desirable as the soft-shelled crawfish, I 
am frequently asked whether anything can 
be done to change the former variety into 
the latter. Here’s a method published by 
[roquois Dahl in his 1001 Outdoor Ques- 
tions Department some time ago: 

“A ljayer of water plants or grass is 
first put in a wooden or crockery vessel 
and the crawfish placed on this; then a 
layer of ground corn-meal is sprinkled 
over them and then another layer of grass. 





The most satisfactory way to hook a craw- 
fish is through the tail 


Enough water is added to just cover the 
backs of the crawfish. The period re- 
quired for the softening operation is said 
to be about 24 to 48 hours.” 

Many fishermen hook a_ crawfish 
through the body. Needless to say this 
doesn’t tend to keep him feeling any too 
lively and happy—and a blasé crawfish 
isn’t worth a whoop. A much better way 





js to hook him through the tail, as shown | 


in the illustration. Another good way is 
to tie him on the hook with black thread 
by placing him along the shank of the 


hook with the tail towards the eye of | 
the hook. In this way he can do his “stuff”. | 


The principal objection to the use of | 
crawfish as bait is that, when fished on | 


the bottom, they’ll crawl under a stone 
and make themselves about as useful as a 
straw hat on Christmas Day. The best 
way is to fish the critter about six or eight 
inches off bottom or at least check up on 
him every so often to make sure he isn’t 
lying down on the job. 

Crawfish aren’t the easiest things to 
keep alive, either. As good a way as I 
know is to put them in a bucket half full 
of fresh cold water, with some weeds or 
other water plants. And keep the big ones 
separated from the smaller ones or you 
will have a pitched battle on your hands 
in short order—to the detriment of the 
little fellows. 

Next month we will take up hellgram- 
mites, crickets, grasshoppers, frogs, lam- 
prey eels, as well as a few minor baits. 


GRAYLING FISHING IN 
NORTHERN MANITOBA 


By A. Bajkov 
(Biological Board of Canada) 


ERY few sportsmen know that the 

northern portion of Manitoba offers 
the angler some of the finest grayling 
fishing in the world. This fish is extremely 
abundant in certain rivers in the vicinity 
of Churchill and reaches a very good size. 
Grayling belong to the family Thymalli- 
dae, which is closely related to the salmon 
and trout family, Salmonidac. It differs 
from the latter in the very long, high dor- 
sal fin which has not less than 17 to 25 
tays. There are eight different species of 
grayling widely distributed throughout 
the northern portions of Europe, Asia and 
America. Many American and European 
sportsmen consider that dry-fly fishing 
for grayling is very much better sport 
even than trout fishing. The author, who 
has fly fished for all the species of gray- 
ling in the northern hemisphere, has con- 
cluded from his own experience that the 
Species in question, as far as dry-fly fish- 
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Where Quality A Counts 


THESE few inches of your fishing line may hold the answer to 
that ge 8 cman **Will I land him?” Will your line stand the 
e 


tugs—t 


lunges—the sudden strains of a fight? 


If you use 


lines made by Gladding, the answer will be “Yes”. 

Fishing lines are the most important part of all your tackle 
equipment but the cost of the finest quality Gladding Lines are 
but a minor part of the expense of this equipment. 

Don’t take the chance of spoiling your whole fishing trip with 
cheap lines. Tell your dealer you want Gladding Lines. 


Write us for a copy of “6 Famous Lines by Gladding”’ 





South Otselic 






B. F. GLADDING & CO., Inc. 
(Est. 1816) New York 


LINE UP WITH GLADDING 








Bean’s Bait Casting Outfit $5-35 


Post- 
paid 





——— see 
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THE ROD is solid steel, octagon, cadmium plated 

with extra large glass guides. Aluminum offset 

handle, double cork grip, positive reel lock. Most 

flexible rod we have ever seen. 

THE REEL is level winding, quadruple action. 
Rig up Rod, Reel, Line and Hook, place 
A handy, first class trolling outfit. 


L. L. BEAN, 245 Main 





THE LINE is black silk. Length 150 ft. 

THE CASE is our own manufacture. Heavy 
double texture duck, full leather bound. Auto- 
matic fastener. 


in case and it is ready for instant use. 


Write for New Spring Catalog. 


Street, Freeport, Maine 








KINGFISHER 








FISHING TACKLE 


Meets all requirements for fresh : 
and salt water fishing .. . the 
favorite of fishermen everywhere 
.+. at your dealer's. 


EDW. K. TRYON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
“Oldest Sporting Goods House in America” 








DESIGNERS | 
DISTRIBUTORS 









Harley’s “Angler 
Shirt” 


Designed by a Fisher- 
man to meet the fisher- 
man's needs. 

Very fine pre-shrunk, ali 
wool flannel, contains 8 
pockets. Talon fastener ex- 
tends length of garment. 
Double-snap fasteners for 
snug fitting at hips. Color 
Laurel Green and Forest 
Brown check. Sizes 36 to 
48 chest. Send for Har- 
ley’s catalog. 

Harley Wickham Co.,Inc. $6.95 

Erie, Penna., Dept. FS6 postpaid. C. 0. D. it desired | 











ACES! 


(They’re hard to beat!) 


Salmon and Trout 


Whether you fly cast or troll for 
"em, you need a non-kinking flexi- 
ble finish line of great strength and 
weight in proportion to diameter. 
U. S. LEVEL BEST or STREAM- 
LINE fulfills all these requirements 
—Four “Aces” (Hard to beat!). 


Bass and Pickerel 


You need a bait casting line for these fellows 
that’s hard braided enough to last but so flexi- 
ble it spools and casts easily. U. S. BLACK 
KNIGHT and many other patterns exactly the 
same quality not only fill these demands but 
are waterproof and almost frictionless. Four 
“*“Aces”’ (Hard to beat!). 


Send for free illustrated booklet. 


U. S. LINE CO. 
Dept. F 
Westfield, Massachusetts 








Bright-Twin Spoon 
Nothing like it ever before on the 
market—a spoon with a slot and a metal 
minnow. Gives double action, the spoon 
turning one way while the minnow turns 
the other. Cannot turn over or sink, no 
matter how slow you reel. Five patterns, 
chrome or copper. 


Bright-Eye Lure 


The only metal lure with a 
wood core. A real floating bait. 
Wobbles, dives, darts and 
dashes. Depth controlled ac- 
cording to reeling speed. Spe- 
cial hard aluminum shell, 
brightly polished 

Write today for 

FREE circular 
BRIGHT-EYE LURE PRODUCTS 

19646 Chalmers Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





| ing is concerned, is one of the finest game 
| fish in the world. 














Catch More Fish in 1933 
Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you how 
—shows you the old favorites—fish- 
catchers for thirty years—and many 
new items. Hildebrandt’s Spinners 
spin so easy—good for all game and 
pan bsh. Send for your HINTS— 
IT’S FREE. 


Joba J. Hildebrandt Co. 462 High Street, Logansport, Ind. 











Early TROUT Fishers 


Humpback and Creeper 
Nymphs—guaranteed if used accord- 


Strawman, 


ing to directions. Sizes 8-10-12-14, 
$1.25 per dozen, postpaid. Write to- 
day for new 1933 catalog. Contains 
invaluable hints for fly fishing. It's 
free. 


EAN NOUS See 


8065-1 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


This species was first described by John 
Richardson, the naturalist and surgeon of 
the Franklin Expedition of 1836, from 
Arctic America between the Mackenzie 
River and Wellcome at the 62nd parallel, 
northern latitude. Richardson named it 
Thymallus signifer after the highly ap- 
propriate Esquimo name, Hewlook-powak, 
denoting “wing-like fin”, an allusion to its 
magnificent dorsal fin. The English name 
of this grayling in Richardson’s book is 
given as Back’s grayling, after the lost 
member of Franklin’s Expedition, Cap- 
tain Back, then a midshipman, who took 
the first specimen of this fish with artifi- 
cial fly, in about 1820. 

Few if any other fresh-water fish have 
such beautiful coloration as this grayling. 
It is generally very dark. The back is 
nearly black, the sides of a hue inter- 
mediate between lavender purple and blu- 
ish gray, with a goldish-violet fluores- 
cence. A few V- and I-shaped black 
spots are present on the front part of the 
body. The belly is white, with two long 


| dark-brown stripes between the pectoral 
| and ventral fins. The head is a very dark 


brown above; cheeks and gill-covers with 


| violet and golden iridescence. Jaws and 
snout black, especially noticeable when 


the white mouth of the fish is open. All 


| the fins are dark gray. The dorsal is truly 


magnificent. It is blackish-gray, with 
occasional lighter blotches, and is covered 


| by numerous beautiful round and oval 
| blue spots. Its sharp edge is bordered 


with light red. The flesh has a delicious 


flavor. This fish reaches as much as four 


pounds in weight. 

On September 2nd, 1930, Mr. F. Neave 
of the University of Manitoba, and the 
author arrived at Mile 474, Hudson’s Bay 
Railway. This station is situated within 
a half mile of the Deer River, a tributary 
of the Churchill River. All the surround- 
ing country, beginning at about 58° 
Northern Latitude, is typical tundra with 
only eighteen inches of unfrozen ground 
during the short arctic summer. 

The Deer River, where we had an op- 
portunity to spend three days, represents 
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a typical tundra river of moderate size, 
fringed along the shore with fairly good 
wood, consisting of black spruce, larch, 
birch, poplar and willow. The fish faung 
consists mostly of grayling, round and 
common whitefish, pike, northern and mud 
suckers and various species of minnows, 
The speckled trout, which is fairly com. 
mon in other rivers in the Hudson’s Bay 
region, does not occur in Deer River, 
The best time for grayling fishing js 
probably at the end of August and the 
beginning of September, when the flies 
are not so bad, the water clear and very 


A grayling is easily identified by its very 
large dorsal fin 


warm weather usually occurs. The most 
popular artificial flies for this purpose 
are the Black Gnat, Silver Doctor, Coach- 
man and Brown Hackle tied on about a 
number 8 or 10 hook. A floating May fly 
is also good. The fish are so abundant and 
so tame, that it is hardly necessary to be 
quiet and well-concealed as when fishing 
for grayling in other countries. 

The sport is excellent, for this fish often 
jumps several feet out of the water, with 
fins erect, when first struck by the hook. 

The best time of the day for grayling 
fishing is about sunset, but it frequently 
takes a fly ravenously all day. 

The fish concentrate principally in 
rapid parts of the streams and usually in 
large schools. During the evening they 
leap almost constantly from the water. 

During our several hours of fishing we 
took about forty fish, weighing nearly a 
hundred pounds. 

The grayling is common to other tribu- 
taries of the Churchill River, as well as 
in this river proper, several miles from 
its mouth and above the reach of the tide. 


MORE ABOUT NYMPH FLY FISHING 
By Edward R. Hewitt 


OLLOWING my article in the March 

number of Fre_p & Stream, I re- 
ceived several hundred letters expressing 
such interest in the subject of the nymph 
fly and asking so many questions which 
were not fully taken up in my first article, 
that I thought a further exposition of the 
subject would be of interest. The letters 
have come from all over the country— 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. A large 
proportion of them state that the facts de- 
tailed in the article have cleared up many 
problems of fishing which had been puz- 
zling up to the present time. All express 
great interest in the subject and many ask 


| extremely intelligent questions which I 
| shall try to answer. 


Most of the correspondents seem to feel 


| that they would have had greater success 


in nymph fly fishing if they had had the 


| proper nymphs. In this I cannot agree, 


unless they also had the proper leaders 
and tackle and were able to cast and fish 
skilfully. Few fishermen have devoted 
much attention to other parts of their 
tackle which are visible to the fish, besides 


| the fly. They seem to think that the right 


fly will do it all and if they have the 
wrong fly they will have no luck. I do not 
belittle the value of the right fly in taking 
trout, but the leader and how the fly is 
fished are of just as much importance as 


the fly itself. No matter how good the fly, 
if it is attached to the wrong leader and 
line and badly fished, it will not be suc- 
cessful. On the other hand, a much in- 
ferior design of fly, correctly fished on the 
right tackle for the water, will take trout 
extremely well. I have often taken flies 
from fishermen who said they were not 
right for the trout on that particular day 
and put them on my own tackle and then, 
while standing in the same place where 
they were, caught the fish they were un- 
able to move. 

This is far more evident in nymph fly 
fishing than in dry-fly fishing because, 
with the dry fly, the trout sees very little 
of the design of the fly on account of the 
meniscus which surrounds the spot where 
the fly enters the water. The image is 
blurred and often extremely indistinct. 
The trout takes the dry fly because it has 
much the same appearance to him as an 
insect on the surface. This is clearly shown 
by the very large variety of patterns of 
dry flies which trout take. Many of these 
are unlike any known insect, such as my 
bivisible, which is still one of the most 
popular flies and probably catches as many 
trout as any other fly used in this country. 
If looked at from below, the bivisible has 
the appearance of an insect, although it 1s 
not in the least like one. For this reason, 
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BOVE is shown Lawrence Helmar of Green Bay, 
Wis. and the battle-scarred Oriental Wiggler 
on which he has caught more than 50 muskies. 


The Oriental is equally deadly on pike and bass 
in northern waters—made in red and white, 
black and white, yellow and white—complete 
with extra hook, in 3 sizes, Nos. 3 and 4, 90c, 
No. 5 (for musky) $1. 


FOR WELL-WORKED WATERS 





SHIMMY WIGGLER 


The Shimmy Wiggler, after 17 years of constantly increas- 
ing popularity, is found in more tackle boxes than any 
other single bait because of its bass-getting ability under 
the most unfavorable conditions. 4% or % oz., different 
colored streamers, complete with extra hook, 90c. 


DIXIE WIGGLER 





A famous wiggler, combining all the good things thot 
ever happened in a bait. 5 sure-fire appeals. 44 or %{ oz., 
diferent colored streamers, complete with extra hook, 90c. 


Don't forget Al. Foss Pork Rind Strip, 35c per bottle 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
BOX 36, GENEVA, OHIO 


16-page illustrated booklet ‘From Coast to Coast 
with True Temper,” free on request. 


AL. FoS5 


PoRK RIND BAITS 


ATRUE TEMPER ProouctT 








| any dry fly can be expected to catch trout 
if it floats properly on the surface and is 
reasonably well placed. 

The nymph fly, on the contrary, is be- 
low the surface of the water and in full 
view of the trout, with none of the blurring 
effect of the broken water surface to con- 
fuse the view. A trout can inspect a nymph 
in the water at his leisure. He knows 
fectly that a nymph cannot rise from the 
water and the only chance of escape would 
be if it were to get under a stone. So the 
trout is in no hurry to take a nymph un- 
less he is extremely hungry. He gener rally 
swims up and suc ks it in when he is sat- 
isfied that it is what he wants. It is this 
difference in the attitude of trout toward 
the two kinds of flies which makes the 
essential difference between the two kinds 
of fishing, and this difference must be felt 
by the angler before he will ever be able 
to do much with a nymph fly. 

The design, color and 
nymph must, of course, be right to fool 
the trout but this, in itself, is not enough 
to secure success. The nymph must behave 
in the water in a way 


per- | 


shape of the 


similar to the | 


nymphs upon which the trout is used to | 


feeding. Furthermore, the leader must be 


as nearly invisible as possible and it must 
be so manipulated that it does not cause | 


the nymph to act in an unnatural manner. 
For instance, if a nymph were fished across 
a current at the head of a pool and pulled 
along the surface in the usual manner of 
fishing a wet fly for brook trout, only a 
few trout would be caught and then usual- 


ly only small ones which jump at any mov- | 


ing thing in the water. This is particular- 


Gold 


Photo Laurence 


These two smallmouth bass, weighing 
four pounds, hooked themselves on one 
plug on the same cast. Some fellows get 


all the breaks! 


ly true of brown trout. A fast-moving 
nymph rarely takes a good-sized brownie 
and none at all unless the fish are famished. 

On the contrary, if the angler in the 
same run of water were to cast the nymph 
with some slack in the leader, so as not 
to pull the fly, thereby allowing the nymph 
to flow down with the current and not in- 
terfered with in any way by the leader, any 
trout within range of the fly would be 
attracted to it. This is because it is the 
way that natural nymphs free themselves 
from the stones and swim down with the 
current. When the nymph has reached the 
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with a new rod 
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NOW 
Ashaway 
BLACK 
BASS 


Lines 


TEN and a half feet in three joints, or five 
and a half in one—any rod you like, for 
black bass an Ashaway Fishing Line will 
help. Casts better. Lasts better. Moderate 
cost. 


For fly or bass bug, buy the Ashaway 
Crandall’s American Finish—triple tapered, 
double tapered, or level, as you like. The 
lighter your rod the better you will like the 
triple. Saves the rod, gee if you hap- 
pen to have a heavy fist 


For bait casting, buy the Ashaway Thik- 
an-Thin reverse tapered if you are an ex- 
pert, and use light tackle. You'll call it a 
“dream.” And it sure does perform, For all 
average bait casting, for strip casting, still 
fishing, and for tro ling, buy the As away 
Extra Strength. 


Ask your Dealer. 


Line & Twine 
Mfg. Co. 
Box 301 

Ashaway, R. I. 


NEW Catalog FREE 
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point where the line starts to pull it, 
usually where the current begins to 
slacken off, the leader can be made to pull 
the fly slowly up stream in the stiller 
water at the side of the current. This 
again is what the natural nymphs do and 
trout which have spotted them in the cur- 
rent and kept their eye on them, swim 
over to where the nymphs are moving 
more slowly and suck them in. This is the 


| regular feeding habit of trout and the 
| angler must be sufficiently skilful to imi- 
| tate the natural movements of the nymphs. 


If he does so artfully he will be sure to 
fool the trout, even if the nymph he has 
on his leader is not the most exact imita- 
tion in the world of a natural nymph. In 


| fact, if the color and size are right a 
| nymph, even very dissimilar to those in 
the stream, will take trout. 


OMPARE this careful study of cur- 
rents and the behavior of nymphs in 
the water with the small amount of skill 
required to place a dry fly along the side 
of the current and keep it floating. Then 
you will see how vastly more skilful 


| nymph fly fishing can be than any dry-fly 


fishing. The skill in handling a dry fly is 
mostly in the cast and in the selection of 


| the proper place to drop the fly. After it is 


on the water, the current has charge of 
it and most fishermen leave it alone. I am 
one of the few dry-fly fishermen who do 
not let a dry fly rest by itself on the water. 


| I try to make it move as a live insect 
| would do all along its course of travel. 


When this is done skilfully enough, some 
wonderful results are achieved. However, 
I have not yet seen any fisherman who 
can do this perfectly, and most of them 
just leave the fly float and take their 
chances. 

The nymph fly is under the control of 
the fisherman from the moment it strikes 
the water until it is retrieved, and any 
wrong motion imparted to the fly may 
frighten an approaching trout. I have spent 
hours in studying the motion of a nymph 
in order to make a trout take it. On one 
pool I cast at the head of it for half an 


| hour, attempting all kinds of motion with 
| the fly, until I finally achieved the motion 


of the nymph which seemed natural to the 
observing trout. The effect was instan- 
ones. I hooked trout after trout until 

I had taken nine without moving. All this 
was with the same fly and leader. One 
might say I tired them out. Far from it! 
When I tried the original type of cast I 
caught no more trout and as soon as I 
worked the fly right I began to take them 
again. 
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waders. Bushes hang over both banks and, 
when the sun is out, most of the trout 
lie under or near the bushes. As I wanted 
my friend to catch the fish, I placed him 
on the shady side, knowing that most of 
the trout would be along that bank. 
When we had fished about 100 feet up 
the pool, I had three nice fish and my 
friend had not seen a one, although we 
both were using exactly the same flies, 
He finatly asked me what was the matter 


This five-pound sucker was taken on a 

bass bug by Mrs. Maurice Wolfe, i in Lake 

of the Woods, Ontario. It isn’t very often 
that a sucker will rise to such a lure 


and whether he was casting properly. His 
fishing was about as good as mine and yet 
he was raising no trout in the best part 
of the water. He had on a nine-foot 
stained leader of a dark color; I had a 
fourteen-foot opaque stained leader. I de- 
cided to find out just how much difference 
our respective leaders were making. His 
was taken off and one similar to what I 
was using was put on and the same fly 
attached. In three or four casts he had a 
good trout and took six more up to the 
top of the pool, while I only creeled two 
more. 

In this case it was entirely a question of 
the right length and staining of the leader. 














I had noticed this for many years when My Dieed ne eae 
fishing with Herman Christian on the y triend would have taken tew trout 
’ . 4 : - * . . . r 
The Anglers’ Buying Guide Since1867 Neversink River of New York. He is the with his original outfit. We were both 
Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) to cover mailing ret-fly fis 7 | - using nymph flies and not dry flies. 
of our 178 page illustrated catalog, which best wet-fly fisherman I have ever en- using nymp y y 
lists the most minute requirements of the countered. Christian could take trout a ’ , | t 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. where I failed to see any and with the HE nymph is especially effective if ; 
EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. very same fly that I was using. I have well fished in large still pools like this. u 
92-A Fulton Street, New York City | learned since that this was because he It is a common experience to see trout 
made his fly travel in the water like a come out from under bushes or other hid- LL 
natural nymph, while mine was moving ing places, as far as twenty feet, to take Ne 


Dry Fly Fishermen 


FLY FLOAT, the new dressing for dry flies, will keep 
your fly floating for hours with one application. Im 
parts a more life-like appearance to your fly. Elimi- 
nates messy oil and grease. Saves time and bother 
Flies may be treated before starting on trip. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Send 50c for season's Supply. 


NAISBITT LABORATORIES 
2518 Atkinson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





| my belief. 











unnaturally. So when I say that those 
fishermen who think they will get plenty 


| of trout if they merely have the right fly, 
but who do not know how to fish it, will 


be disappointed, I have good reasons for 


In my article in the March issue, I 
gave an instance of the effect of the 
proximity of the line to the fly and how, 


a nymph traveling at the proper speed in 
the water. One often sees a wake coming 
toward the fly and it requires all one’s self- 
control to keep the fly moving at just 
the same rate at which it was moving 
when the trout started after it, and not 
to slow down or speed up. The wake will 
finally catch up with the fly and the trout 
will be felt and hooked. If the fly is pulled 
at the wrong rate of speed, the wake will 


PAT ED LURE 7 

E a é E Fl me Sonor een 7 | by moving the fly farther away from the 
y Thsir telcky motion gute | end of the line, four difficult trout were 
_——? ‘em where all other lures | made to rise. I want to give another in- 
> eS fail. If you will send us the | stance where the opaque stained leader 
least. = Bom aching | showed its superiority in a marked way. 

tackle dealers, we will send you a sample of one or I was fishing a long still pool on the 
both, if you will enclose a dime each (no stamps) to | Neversink with a friend. The pool is 
cover postage and handling. Positively only one of | about 1000 feet long and 150 feet wide and 


h ri ‘ 
SCHN it ELL BAIT CO. Dest F. Mase & Charles St, Kankakee, MWlincis | just the right depth all over for long 


be seen to turn away and disappear. I do 
not know how many of these approaching 
trout I missed before the proper pull was 
learned. 

In one of the large pools, on an evening 
last summer, I was fishing alone. Several 
of my friends had fished this pool re- it 
cently and had reported few fish, so I 
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Ask your 
DEALER 








400 Pages FREE 


The most informative Angling Cata- | 
logue in the world is yours for the | 
asking. 


Get the 1933 SUPPLEMENT 


HARDY’S AGENTS 


T. TULLY CO. 
343 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 





Visible at Night 
* GLows LIKE A 


‘60c each or 3 for $1.00 
Postage Prepaid 
. . No batteries. No bulbs 
lew scientific invention in paints, extracts ultra- ~ t 
light rays. dispelling them at night. —e ef ~~ 
Dealers write for proposit 
NORTHEAST TOOL & DIE E WORKS 








$417 St. John Ave nsas City. Mo. 





@ FREE! 


How to Protect Valuable Rods 


Literature and free “on approval” offer 
explains all about Delight Fish Rod 
Case. Newest fishing tackle item brings 
new covenience and satisfaction to your 
favorite sport .. . Rods protected against 
theft, carelessness, breakage and weather 
damage at low cost. Write today. Just 
give your name and address on post card. 


@ TURNER BROTHERS, Wellington, O. 


Fis: 8 Oo ef 
De ligh ee: 


Hewitt’s Handbook of Fly Fishing 


By Epwarp R. Hewitt 





Written from more than half a century of experience. 
Fuil discussion of Equipment and Tackle. Instructions 
and methods of fishing. Wet Fly, Dry Fly, Nymph Fly, 
Midge Fly. A book for beginner or expert. Bound in 
waterproof cloth. Price $1.25 Postpaid. Order by mail. 


THE MARCHBANKS PRESS 








| 114-pound brook trout came out, this time 
| with a splash, as they often do. So it was 
Bn cose of Mates centr to | all around the pool, which is about 600 


| banks all the way. Over twenty large trout 





| for it. 





114 East 13th Street, New York 





Now! End your fishing iain with 


Send for 


The new literature 


plug with a new action 
and a new record at a 
hew price—75e at your leading dealer or direct. 


Bill Herington Bait Co. Green City, Missouri 


Cateh More Fish! 


With invisible leaders which match the color of the 
water and surroundings. Choice of four colors—Mist, 
Weed Green, Blue, and Brown. Leaders for every} 
condition in assorted colors as follows: 
3 ft. superior gut leaders, fine or medium, 7 for $0. 50} 
6 ft. selected gut leaders, fine or medium, 5 for 1.00 
6 ft. sel. gut, tapered, fina or refina point, 5 for 2.00) 
: ft. selected gut, tapered 3X or 2X point, 4 for 2.00) 
9 and 12 ft. leaders are respectively 25%, 50%, ‘| 
100% more than 6 ft. leaders of any type 




















Sportsmans Specialty Co., Dept. F, Racine, Wisconsin 





thought I would see just what kind of 


fishing there was. Over fifty large trout 
had been put in this pool and only a few 
had been taken. I used a nymph tied on 
a No. 


16 hook and a 16-foot opaque 


stained leader with five feet of the gut just 
above the fly measuring .006 of an inch 
in diameter. The nymph was cast beside 
the bushes and drawn very slowly toward 
me just under the surface. Not more than 
twenty feet along one bank had been fished * 
before:-a wake came out from under a 


bush. It trailed the fly and finally the fish 
took the nymph after following it for 
about twenty feet. It was a brown trout 
of about two pounds. A few feet farther 
on, a large rainbow came out and missed 


the fly. A short distance beyond that a 


feet long and 125 feet wide, with good 





were landed and put back and I was en- 
tirely satisfied that the fishing in this pool 
was as good as it should be, even if my 
friends could not take the fish. This ex- 
perience illustrates the tremendous effec- | 
tiveness of the nymph fly. | 


NE of my friends, whom I will not | 

name but who is well known for his | 
writings and is a most excellent fisherman, 
came to the camp one day last August, | 
about 11 o’clock in the morning. At that | 
time there were a few small trout rising 
in the large pool near the house but no 
big fish were to be seen. I told him that 
he would not do much with a dry fly and 
urged him to use a nymph. He said he 
preferred the dry fly and would likely do 
well enough. After an hour, I met him at | 
the top of the pool to find that he had one | 


medium-sized fish and had missed another 190 ! 
| rise. This pool has a number of trees 


| anchored in it with wire cable to provide 


shelter for the trout. Of course, all the 
| larger fish were hiding during the middle | CHROME VANADIUM STEEL 


of the day and a dry fly would have very GENUINE AGATE GUIDES 


little chance of moving any of them. I 


| persuaded my friend to put on one of my DROP OFFSET HANDLE 


opaque stained leaders and a nymph and 


to fish back, down the pool. He did not| 7, every vital essential of the ideal cast- 


| seem at all inclined to try but did so just | ing rod, Bristol No. 60 triumphs! Despite 


to oblige me. When I came to the bottom 
of the pool I found he had six large trout 
and he said if he had been any good he 
would have had more than a dozen. His 
conversion was complete. This is a very | 


its impressive low price, there are costly 
features aplenty: solid chrome vana- 
dium steel; genuine agate casting 
guides and top; drop offset aluminum 
handle with double cork grips; exclusive 
good instance of the difference in effec- | alignment device to prevent twisting; 


tiveness of the nymph and the dry fly.| sich satin chrome finish. Lengths from 
I have no doubt that a more skilful 3 to § ft. 


| fishing of the nymph would have resulted | 


in far more fish. I do not believe anyone Another outstanding Bristol Solid 
could have done much better than he did| Steel Casting Rod is No. 64, priced at 
with the dry fly, because trout under these | but $5.50. Garnix casting guides; alu- 
conditions do not see the dry fly and if| minum drop offset handle; cork double 
they do, rarely make any effort to rise; 8tips. Lengths from 3 to 5 ft. 


Every Bristol Rod—regardless of price 
, ‘ a teed for 3 inst 
West writes me that he fishes a lake Pe x; mpsoces ve Hine NS ote alaaiel. 
where there are a large number of trout} Invest your fishing dollars in dependable 
up to two pounds and that it is only rarely! pristol Rods, Reels and Lines. It pays— 
that one is caught on a fly. After hearing | especially at their compelling 1933 


about nymph fly fishing, he tried out these prices. See them at dealers everywhere. 
lures and took eight trout in eight suc- 


cessive casts. He must have been pretty| WRITE FOR Send for our 1933 catalog giving 
good for a beginner. There is no telling | FREE CATALOG banbibee are 

what he might do when he really learns 

how. He writes that all the trout were| THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
gorged with nymphs and that he failed to | 606 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
find any surface insects or fish in them. Is 
it any wonder that the dry fly proved a 


failure and the nymphs a success? ee « . 
The best way to learn to fish a nymph LO I / 
is to find some place where you can see a ad igi 

trout in the water and then cast for him J 

and watch what he does. There is a place 
at the top of one of my dams which makes FISHING TACKLE 
a large pool holding many trout. In the 
morning, about eleven o'clock, the trout 


One of my correspondents from the 








» PRIZE MUSKALONGE 
The Favnous us le Minnow 


Here is the 49% 1b. Musky—that took Third 
Prize in Field & Stream’s 1932 Big Fish 
Contest—caught by Al Praeg, of Dayton, O. 
at Burdett Lake, Ont., Oct, 6th, 1932, on 
his Famous Pikie Minnow! 





No. 700 
Length 4 4in, Price 81.00 
And it was the “Pikie’” that caught the 
First Prize, World's Record, 58% Ib. 
Musky—as well as the Second Prize, 53% 
lb. Musky! So be sure you get the original 
Creek Chub Pikie Minnow—at your nearest 
dealer’s—and you know you're really going 
fishing! 


Write for new colored catalog! It’s FREE! 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
136 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, 
WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT., for 
Creek Chub Bait Company 





























FISHERMEN 
HAVE PURCHASED 
THIS LINE 
FROM US FOR 
OVER 60 YEARS 


SaltWater 
Fishing 

















Tuis Famous SALT WATER LINE is pure 
Irish Linen and made in American Mills. 
trade marked under an individual brand and it 
has QUALITY, STRENGTH and DURABILITY 
that no fisherman disputes. 

The Quality of Moore’s Famous Linen Lines has 
so many real catches to their credit that it would 
take a volume to list them. 

BIGGER FISH—MORE OF THEM 
Write for Sample Card and Prices 
Cc. MOORE & CO., Ine. 
508 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Surf Casters and Tournament Fishermen: 
Write for samples and prices of this unusual line. 











Frost’s Nymph Flies 


For all season fishing when others 
fail, try Frost’s Nymphs and never fail. 
Send for 1 dozen assorted patterns at $1.50 


G. W. FROST & SONS 
Stevens Point, Wisc. 


Box 3222 











TLY- DOPE A new compound 

ger ony prevent- 

ing bites of mos- 

quitoes, black flies, gnats, midgets and other 

insects. Is lasting, soothing, healing, antisep- 

tic and stainless. Has a most refreshing pine 

odor, Comes in handy flat tins with money-back 

guarantee. Sent for 25c plus postage of 5c or, 4 for 

$1.00 prepaid. Send check, cash, stamps or money 
order, Trade discount to dealers. 


SHIEF DRUG CO., Dept. F, BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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| fishing and of careful study. 


Never | 





are very likely to lie along the top of the 
dam waiting for the insects which fall 
upon the pool to drift down. While the 
fish are clearly visible, it is possible to 
stand to one side and cast without alarm- 
ing them. One would naturally think that 
this was an ideal place for a dry fly. These 
trout are feeding on surface insects al- 
most entirely and ought to take a dry fly 
readily. They would probably do so, ex- 
cept for one thing. They are in shallow 
water and the light at this time of day is 
bright and casts strong shadows on the 
water. When a medium-sized dry fly is 
cast over these trout they just scoot up 
into the pool at the first cast. They prob- 


| ably mistake the shadow of a dry fly on 


the water for that of a bird in the air and 
they have a wholesome fear of all birds. 
Even a dry fly as small as a No. 18 is 


| likely to alarm them and it must be cast 


at least ten feet ahead of them if one is 
to get a rise. By fishing a dry fly in this 
way I can sometimes take one or two of 
these fish, but there are generally ten or 
twelve at the dam. A small nymph cast 
a few feet above these trout and allowed 
to float slowly toward them, pulling it just 
a little parallel to the dam, will take these 


| trout one after another if it is properly 
| fished. My best record is to get eight out 


of the ten fish on the dam on a single 
occasion, and I am sure if I were a little 
more careful and fished more slowly, that 
I could get them all, even in bright sun- 
light. There is no method of fishing of 
which I ever heard that is as effective. 

It was watching the behavior of these 
trout, which I could see, that taught me 
how to manipulate a nymph in slowly 
flowing water. It would not have been 
possible to learn this without being able 
to watch the trout. Any fisherman can 
find trout he can observe in this way if 
he keeps his eyes open and it is these fish 
which are the valuable teachers of how to 
fish a nymph. One never learns much from 
the easily-caught, accidental fish, because 
one never knows why they were caught. 


T is my firm belief that any fisherman 

who will study nymph fly fishing, as an 
art, will have more pleasure in store for 
him than he ever derived from fishing the 
dry fly. It opens up a whole new field of 
One must 
observe the motion and rate of the nymph 
in the water before he can get the trout to 
take it. One must note the size of the 
nymphs required and their appearance and 
color. Best of all, one will find that trout 
can be taken in places and under condi- 
tions which are simply impossible to the 
dry fly. Furthermore, many times more 
trout will be seen than with the dry fly 
and I am confident that, if a fisherman 
were as skilful as it is possible to be with 
a nymph fly, he could actually catch most 
of the trout out of a stream in going over 
it a few times. 

Fortunately, none of us are at all likely 
to acquire such skill in a single lifetime 


| and the trout in our streams are therefore 
| reasonably safe. 


3ut I want to point out 
that there is no limit to the number of 
trout which can be taken on a nymph and 


| I have not yet found any time of day or 
| season when they could not be caught in 


this way, if the right nymph were cor- 


| rectly fished. I lay no claim to the posses- 
| sion of any such degree of skill, but I have 


seen enough in the few years I have been 
fishing the nymph to know that it would 
be possible to acquire such skill if one 
were a super-nymph-fly fisherman as 
George La Branche is a super-dry-fly 
fisherman. 

Why should we not catch lots of trout 
since we now know how to have them in 
the streams and also that they rarely are 
injured if we return them to the stream? 
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A RECORD MARLIN 
By Erl Roman 


HEN the history of big-game 

fishing in Florida is written, the 
names Mrs. Ann Moore, R. Wasey 
and Capt. Tommy Gifford will stand out 
on the pages thereof like gold nuggets in 
a prospector’s dream. Mrs. Ann Moore 
will be credited with hooking the first 
really large marlin swordfish ever brought 
to gaff in these waters, Mr. Wasey will 
have the honor of having made the feat 
possible, *while Captain Gifford will win 
the plaudits of all salt-water anglers for 
having perfected the rig that attracts huge 
fish in southern seas. 

For many years Florida has met com- 
petition from other parts of the piscatorial 
world with its numerous sailfish and 
tarpon. Its salt-water fishing reputation 
has been built up very largely on the 
strength of these two wonderful game 
fishes. But hidden away in the heart of 
every true Florida angler has been the de- 
sire that some day, somehow, he might 
land a really large fish. That’s all been 
changed now for the big fish has been 
landed, measured, weighed and is now in 
the process of mounting. 

Mr. Wasey is a fisherman by choice. 
He tried it once, made a few cruises and 
then decided that a fisherman’s life was 
a jolly one and that it was the life for 
him. With this idea in mind, he purchased 
the island known as Cat Cay. This small 
jewel of rock, palm trees and sandy 
beaches is one of the Bahaman group, 
situated twelve miles directly south of 
Bimini and approximately forty-five — 
east of Miami. Mr. Wasey bought it ‘ 
the rough.” Now it is a thing of beau 
with a fine home, outbuildings, guest 
houses and a dock for small boats. It is 





L. R. Wasey (right) and Capt. Tommy Gif- 

ford with the world’s-record Atlantic mar- 

lin—a 502-pounder. Note what it did to 
Mr. Wasey’s rod 


Mr. Wasey’s home, where he can fish to 
his heart’s content and entertain his 
friends with any amount of fishing. 

Mrs. Moore resides in New York but 
was visiting Cat Cay when she had her 
opportunity of hooking the big marlin. 
She and Mr. Wasey were fishing from 
Gifford’s cruiser Lady Grace. The cap- 
tain had his pet rigs all working per- 
fectly. The sky was deep blue with flecks 
of pure white clouds. White-crested waves 
reflected the brilliant sunlight as_ the 
cruiser worked the edge of a deep reef. 
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Directly opposite Wasey’s home on Cat 
Cay the big marlin struck. Mrs. Moore 
hooked it fairly and, six hours later, 
sixteen miles to the west, the fish was 
gaffed. During that time Mrs. Moore 
fought the fish nearly four hours when, 
tired of the battle, she turned her rod 
over to Mr. Wasey. He stayed with the 
fish until it was brought alongside. 

The finny warrior made fourteen jumps, 
several times clearing the water entirely 
in an endeavor to rid itself of the hook. 
It bored deeply, it scooted along just be- 
low the surface, and it lashed the waves 
to foam with its mighty tail. But the 
anglers stuck to their job until the fish 
was gaffed. 

When it was weighed in Miami, twenty- 
four hours after it was caught, it tipped 
the beam at 502 pounds. It measured 
twelve feet and two inches in length— 
the largest marlin ever taken on rod and 
reel in the Atlantic Ocean! 


1933 FISH LAWS 


N this issue, on pages 24 and 25, will 

be found the complete up-to-the-minute 
fresh-water fish laws of all the states— 
seasons, daily limits, size limits and license 
regulations. 

These data were compiled for Fretp & 
SrrREAM by Talbott Denmead of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries. Only 
one who has tried to get together an array 
of material of this kind from each of the 
forty-eight states can appreciate what an 
enormous task it is. The only compensa- 
tion for the labor and expense involved is 
the enormous benefit to be derived from 
this table by the angler readers of Frevp 
& StreAM. It will prove of especial value 
to those fishermen who travel from one 
state to another, and who make trans- 
continental trips, fishing at various points 
along the route. For the benefit of the 
latter class of readers, we want to say 
that several states are now issuing special 
short-term non-resident licenses which are 
considerably cheaper than the regular non- 
resident licenses. 

Keep a copy of this issue handy and 
where you can refer to it at a moment’s 
notice. You will regret it if you don’t. 


JUNE AND THE CONTEST 


UST a couple of months ago, most of 
us thought that the fishing season 
would never roll around: Here we are, 
with June almost upon us—the one month 
in the calendar that seems especially creat- 
ed for the benefit of anglers. On one of 
those glorious days, when life appears to 
all of us to be most worth living, we can- 
not help but think of those immortal lines 
of James Russell Lowell, hackneyed, per- 
haps, as they are: 

“What is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days.” 

Perfect they certainly are for the angler 
and if we don’t take full advantage of 
them we have nobody to blame but our- 
selves. We will have to wait a whole year 
for those days to come again. Get out and 
do your stuff. Read the article on nymph 
fly fishing by Edward R. Hewitt on page 
46 and then try out some of these lures 
on the trout. T here are unlimited possibili- 
ties in this style of fishing and the chances 
are you'll get some real trout to enter in 
the Fietp & Srream Prize Fishing Con- 
test which is now in full swing. 

The weakfish, too, will be coming in 
strong very soon, especially in Peconic 
Bay, Long Island. Last year some of the 

nest fish that have ever been entered in 
our Annual Contests came from there— 
one of them within a fraction of a pound 
of establishing a new world’s record. 

May we again impress upon you the 


importance of sending us a photograph, 
whenever possible, of each fish you enter 
in the Contest. If you win a prize, we will 
most likely want to publish a photograph 
of your catch in our “Tales of Record 
Fish.” Fretp & STREAM readers are in- 
terested in these pictures and we can 
assure you that they will deeply appreci- 
ate your cooperation. 

Be sure that you follow the instructions 
given in the diagram published on page 52 
when you measure your fish. This is very 
important. Make certain also that you fill 
out correctly everything asked for on the 
affidavit. It would be little less than a crime 
for the judges to be compelled to reject | 
a fine fish because some measurement had | 
been taken incorrectly—or, as sometimes | 
happens, not taken at all. 

We also want to call your attention to 
the fact that the New York Herald Tri- 
bune is staging another prize fishing con- 
test this year. Fish will be eligible for 
entry in both this and our Contests. In the 
Herald Tribune Contest, however, there 
are definite geographical limits. Salt- 
water fishes, to bé eligible, must be taken 
on the Atlantic Coast between Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, and Cape Fear, South 
Carolina. The fresh-water species must be 
taken in the Canadian Provinces of Que- 
bec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, the 
New England States, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

For further information regarding this 
contest we refer you to Donald Stillman, 
Editor of the Rod and Gun Column, | 
Herald Tribune, 230 West 41st Street, | 
New York City, N. Y. | 


IMPROVING THE LEADER BOX 
By A. P. Peck 


ID you ever stand in the swirling | 

water of a trout stream and take out | 
your leader box with the avowed purpose 
in mind of changing leaders? And did you 
ever open said box, extract a leader and | 
find it to be followed by two or three 
other leaders which promptly disengaged | 
themselves, fell into the water and drifted | 
merrily away? And did you ever get wet 
trying to retrieve leaders that played this 
scurvy trick on you? The ayes have it. 
Thereby hangs the tale of a leader-box 
improvement that is most decidedly well 
worth making. 

First I discarded the two felt moisten- 
ing pads usually supplied with aluminum 
leader boxes. Then I went to a large de- 
partment store and, after many inquiries, | 



































A moistening pad consisting of six pock- 
ets into each of which a leader will fit 
snugly. Method of stitching shown below 


located what I wanted in the upholstery 
department. That was white felt of firm 
body but not too thick. I was frowned 
upon somewhat when I said that I wanted 
just one-eighth of a yard, but I won out | 








SYNCRO MESH 


ail New Patented t 


Feature of the 1933 


OCEAN CITY 
SURF CASTING REEL 





SYNCRO MESH GEARS, the greatest reel im- 
provement in a decade, cannot strip. They are 
either entirely IN or OUT of gear at the will 
of the angler. 
Other new features are open top, double side bar 
construction for convenience and extra strength; 
and a new counter-balanced ‘‘8’’ sha andle. 
The take-apart feature, star drag, chromium- 
plating over sturdy German silver frame, with 
vointeneed a bakelite side plates make it more 
than ever—The in’s Favorite. 


NEW BAY CITY 
SURF CASTING REEL 


$6 


$5 
WITH NEW FREE SPOOL LEVER — 
This new Ocean City device ents the g 
from being ee through line tension. eit 
Is heavil lated, and has side , 4 
of bakelite. Equipped with improved Star Dra 
and is double multiplying. 


OCEAN CITY’S FAMOUS 


WANITA FLY REEL 


Solid one-piece aluminum 
frame including Seat. 


Now only 
$4.00 


Its aluminum one-piece 





black with 
tiful catalin redhandle, 
akes s. of “E” 
Line and %s designed 
for long service. 


lm. 8¢¢ / — at Your Dealers or send for 
f ir = hatin ee af "a 
hid ICE ° J fa bee i i. ql 
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Ss DRY FLY 
™ 4X DRESSING 


Floats flies longer with one treatment—leaves natural 
appearance. Just a dip and a flip or two of the fly— 
no need to blot or press out after treating. No heavy, 
oily smudge on water. Comes in handy large-mouth 
bottle—empty makes waterproof match box. 


S-X LINE DRESSING 


A scientific dressing designed not only to waterproof 
and float line, but also to preserve its fine finish and 
structure. No animal fat, mineral oils or petroleum 
wax. Will not gum the guides. Comes in flat can also 
containing handy sheeps wool applicator. 
At your dealer’s—or either product sent 
postpaid for 50e and your dealer’s name. 


SORBEX CO., Dept. F-1, TULSA, OKLA. 

















RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Contest is limited to fish taken with 
ok reel and line, and with specified lure 
for certain classes of fish. 

2. The Contest is open to everybody— 
subscribers, non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opens on April Ist, 
1933. The closing dates are specified under 
the various Classes and Divisions. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 
season. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. 

. The affidavit blank printed below, 
one ’ similar to it, must be used when enter- 
ing a fish. It must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two witnesses who 
examined the fish and verified its weight 
and measurements. The affidavit is to be 
sworn to by the contestant before a Notary 
Public and his seal must be affixed. In case 
any contestant catches a fish when accom- 
panied by a single guide, the affidavit can be 
sworn to upon coming out of the woods, the 
guide being the sole witness. Such an entry 
will be duly considered by the judges. 

6. The length, girth and weight of en- 
tered fish must be included in the affidavit, 
together with the make and type of tackle 
and lure used. Unless both length and girth 
are specified, the entry will be disqualified. 

GIRTH= AROUND ge, WIDEST PART OF Fist 


cd 
ed 
3 





“ : 
LENGTH FROM TIP OF LOWER Jaw To TIP OF TAIL—* 


7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales 
and measured with a tape measure, the 
length taken from end of lower jaw with 
the mouth closed to tip of tail, and the 
greatest girth of fish taken. . 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor 
of Prize Fishing Contest, Frecp & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. Affidavits 
must be in within three weeks from the 
date the fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual conditions, when the judges 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class an out- 
line of the fish must be sent with the 
affidavit. This drawing is to be made by 
placing the fish on thin paper and an out- 
line drawn with pencil, while the fins of 
the fish are held erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish weigh- 
ing and measuring exactly the same, prizes 
identical in character with those offered 
will be given to each of those so tying. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in 
a statement telling HOW, WHERE and 
WHEN fish was caught. Complete story 
is desirable as one of these accounts is pub- 
lished each month under the caption, “Tales 
of Record Fish.” The best stories, accom- 
panied by a good photograph showing the 
prize fish, are the ones usually selected. 

12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor 
equipment selected by the winner from 
merchandise advertised in FIELD & 
STREAM during 1933. 


Field & Stream—June, 1933 


Twenty-third Annual Field & Stream 


Prize Fisninc Contest 
77 Valuable Prizes for Big Fish 


Tae following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising 
columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1933 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 





9 First Prizes $50.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 35.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 25.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 10.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 10.00 each 











BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1933. 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1933. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 


(Salmo irideus) EAstERN Division 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1933, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WESTERN Division 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, west 
of the 95th meridian. 


Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “fly rod 
light lure’’ not allowable. Split shot or other sinker 
on leader in connection with artificial fly or arti- 
ficial “fly rod light lure” not construed as being 
ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not allowable. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 


cropterus dolomieu) 

Must be taken before November Ist, 1933. 

Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NorTHERN DIvIsion 
Fish must be taken before November Ist, 1933, in 
or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California. Identification affidavit not 
required for large-mouth bass in any division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE [) 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, ip 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Ney 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi. 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Dtvisiox 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1934 ip 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Cone. 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texa 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi. 
cropterus salmoides) Fiorina Division 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, in th 
state of Florida. 


THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 8 remaining classes, 
Any outdoor equipment displa = ta in the advertis. 
ing columns of FIELD & STREAM during 193 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped a. 
cording to similarity of dates and condition 





8 First Prizes $25.00 each 
8 Second Prizes 20.00 each 
8 Third Prizes 15.00 each 
8 Fourth Prizes 10.00 each 











MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Eso estor) 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or ye- 
lowish spots, which are usually smaller than th 
eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows) 
WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vit 
reum) 

Above three ie must be taken before De 
cember Ist, 1933 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1933. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 


(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the chan 
nel bass from the black drum, a clear photogra 
showing side view of fish must accompany afhda- 
vit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
WEAKFISH 1 (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above four species must be taken before Decem 
ber Ist, 1933. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ‘ENTERING 
JUDGES 


Rosert H. (Bos) Davis, The New York Sun, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman. Evcene V. 


Connett, 3rd, 


noted fly fisherman and angling writer. 


Kennetn F. Locxwoop, editor, author and 


angler. Van Campen Hertner, Field Representative, American Museum of Natural History, author 


and angler. Cuarres O. Hayrorp Superintendent, New 
acific trout. WiLLIAM 


Betten, author and authority on 
The New York Herald-Tribune. 


ersey State Hatchery, Hackettstown, 
. HasKett, Jr., Assistant to the President, 


AFFIDAVIT 


EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Fiero & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


I hereby 
Kind of fish 


Where 


City 


Weight 
caught 


Line Lure or Bait 


swear that the following statements are the truth: 


Length Girth When Caught 


Rod used 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


Caught by (Signed) 
Street City 


Sworn to before me this day of 


Notary’s Sie ae . 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements — by: (Signatures and ebiress s) 


ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED 
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and departed with 17 cents worth of the 
felt, 414 inches wide and a yard long. 

Seven disks of the proper size to fit my 
leader box were cut from the felt and I 
had enough left over to give to a friend 
for the same purpose. These disks were 
then stacked up like hot cakes on a break- 
fast plate and ordinary sewing thread was 
used to bind them together for half their 
circumference. It is best to sew back and 
forth, close to the edge, rather than “over- 
hand,” as the wife calls it. I then bound 
the edge as far as it was sewed with a 
piece of white tape, both for the sake of 
appearance and to strengthen the bond. A 
short piece of the tape was also sewed to 
the upper disk of felt to assist in remov- 
ing the pad from the box. 

When the sewing was completed, I had 
a moistening pad consisting of six pockets 
into which leaders fit snugly, each in its 
own private compartment from which it 
feels no urge to leave until it is imten- 
tionally removed. A similar pad could be 
designed for any type of metal leader box 
or for the oiled-silk moistening-pad hold- 
ers that are sometimes used by stream 
fishermen. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SOFT-SHELL CRABS 


FisH1nc Epiror: 

How often does a hard-shell crab shed its 
shell and why are there no soft-shells in South 
Carolina? We have hard-shell crabs in abundance, 
but don’t seem to know what soft-shell crabs are. 

C. P. DowrT1n. 


Ans.—There is no definite rule as to how 
often a crab sheds its shell. This depends upon 
the age of the crab and the conditions existing 
in its environment. Young crabs shed their shells 
frequently, whereas adult crabs, I would say, 
on the average, shed it about twice a year. Old 
crabs which are fully matured might shed their 
shells only once a year or even less. If food 
conditions are such that even an older crab 
could find enough to eat to make it grow rapidly, 
it might shed its shell several times a year. 

You say that there are no soft-shell crabs in 
South Carolina. In this, however, you are mis- 
taken. All crabs have, at certain times of the 
year, a soft shell. The only explanation I can 
give of what you say is that the soft-shell variety 
has not been developed into an industry in your 
section. In many of our North Atlantic and 
Middle Atlantic States the commercial crab fish- 
ermen, through experience, know exactly when 
a crab is going to shed its hard, outer covering, 
or in other words its shell. They collect these 
crabs at this time and keep them for a short 
period until they have shed their shell, at which 
time they are marketed as soft shells. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


LIGHT FLY RODS vs. HEAVY ONES 


Frsuinc Epitor: 

What is your opinion of the so-called feather- 
weight fly rods? Can you make as long a cast 
with these as with regular fly rods? If not, about 
how much does this shorten your cast? I have in 
mind a 7%-foot rod weighing 3% ounces. This 
can be had in 8- and 8'%4-foot lengths also. Which 
would you recommend? The 8-foot rod weighs 4 
ounces and the 8'4-foot weighs 4% ounces. 

Can as long a cast be made with a regular 
weight 714-foot fly rod as with a 9-footer? If 
not, about how much less distance can you get? 
Our streams here are small and exceedingly hard 
to fish with a 9-foot rod. Every stream is in the 
mountains and it is necessary to get out of the 
stream continuously and travel through under- 
brush, which is very hard to do with a 9-foot 
tod. Hence these questions. 

J. H. Wess. 


Ans.—Frankly, your questions are almost im- 
— to answer with any degree of accuracy, 

cause the personal element enters into them 
to so great an extent. 

When it comes to the distance which one can 
cast with these rods, it depends entirely upon 
one’s casting ability and that, of course, I know 
nothing about in your case. Also, I might say 
that I cannot see wherein distance is of any 
Particular importance in at least ninety per cent 
of average fly fishing. In other words, I think 
anybody who knows anything about casting can 
cast farther with a 714-foot rod, provided it has 
sufficient power, of course, than he has any need 
to cast except perhaps under very rare circum- 
stances. 

What is of greater importance is the ability of 
tods of this kind to lay out a line in a head-on 
wind. It is in this respect that the average 
feather-weight rods are somewhat deficient. Un- 
er normal circumstances, however, and on any 
except the largest streams, a 7%-foot rod weigh- 


ing as little as 2% or 2% ounces will do ex- 
cellent work and this includes laying out the line 
to a distance of 35 to 40 feet, which is all that is 
required under normal fishing conditions. This is 
assuming, of course, that the rod has been prop- 
erly made and has a sufficient amount of back- 
bone properly distributed, 

My advice to you for small stream work, if 
you want a shorter rod and a lighter one than 
you have been using, is to get an 8-foot rod 
weighing around 3% ounces. 

Fisninc Eprrtor. 


PICKEREL, WALL-EYE AND GREAT 
NORTHERN PIKE 


FisninGc Epitor: 

I would like you to differentiate between the 
pickerel, wall-eyed pike, ordinary pike and great 
northern pike. I have caught great northern pike 
in Sodus Bay, in Lake Ontario, New York State 
and, of course, they are easy to distinguish from 
the ordinary type of pike. However, the pickerel 
in the White Mountains of New Hampshire seem 
to be the same as the fish down here (Southern 
New Jersey) and yet they are called pike. This 
has never been clear in my mind and I would 
like to get it straightened out. 

Epwin C, Sitvers. 


ANs.—The pickerel, great northern pike and 
muskalonge i nae to the same family and are 
closely related. The so-called wall-eyed pike or 
pike perch is not a pike at all. It belongs to the 
perch family. It merely resembles a pike in cer- 
tain respects, especially the head and teeth. 

I note that you speak of “ordinary pike” and 
“great northern pike.’’ There is no such dis- 
tinction. There is only one species of pike in 
this country and that is the great northern pike, 
so I don’t know what you mean by “ordinary 
pike.”” Whatever is in your mind is probably 
the result of the growing confusion in common 
names which exists throughout the country. For 
instance, in many sections, small great northern 


pike are referred to as pickerel and in other sec- | 


—_ pickerel are referred to as great northern 
pike. 

There are only three species of pickerel: east- 
ern or chain pickerel, the banded pickerel and 
the western pickerel. They all look more or less 
alike and anglers refer to them merely as 
pickerel. 

There is only one species of great northern 
pike and one species of muskalonge, though 
there are several sub-species, based largely on 
the markings due to environmental conditions. 
Here again, however, they are all referred to 
as muskalonge by fishermen. 

Then there is also only one species of wall- 
eyed pike or pike perch. 


Fisuinc Eprror. 


» LUCKY DAYS 


FisuinGc Epitor: 

Here are some suggestions to aid those en- 
tering your new Prize Fishing Contest for 1933. 

To be a successful fisherman, is not a matter 
of skill, or luck, but one of vibrations. Go out 
on a day that does not vibrate to this sport, and 
no matter how skillful you are, or how lucky, 
you cannot catch fish. 

From my carefully computed Numerological 
Calendar for 1933, here are the days. In April 
your biggest catches should be on the Ist, 2nd, 
6th, 11th, 14th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 23rd, 27th and 
30th. In May the best days are: the 5th, 8th, 
9th, 11th, 13th, 14th, 18th, 19th, 26th, 28th, 
30th and 31st. In June the best days are: the 
Ist, 9th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 18th, 26th and 
30th. In July we have: the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 9th, 
13th, 17th, 21st, 24th, 25th and 30th. In August 
the best are: the Ist, 2nd, 6th, 10th, 11th, 14th, 
18th, 21st, 26th, 27th and 31st. In September: 


the 2nd, 3rd, 7th, 11th, 15th, 18th, 19th, 20th, | 
22nd, 23rd, 24th, 28th and 29th. In October: the | 


2nd, 3rd, 4th, 8th, 12th, 16th, 20th, 23rd, 24th, 
28th and, if you can fish in November, the best 
days then are: the 3rd, 6th, 7th, 8th, 12th, 16th, 
24th, 27th and 28th. 

These special fishing days are taken from the 
year’s, month’s and day's vibrations and also 
with reference to the day of the week, which 
completes the equation accurately. I cheerfully 
accept responsibility if any of these days do 
not prove good fishing days, and it would be well 
for all Fre_p & Stream readers to keep this copy 
for reference. 

Monday and Frida 
fishing days, for poe | 
that of “fishing.” Of course, the date should 
also be taken into consideration, as I have above. 

AsHLey N. CHANDLER. 


are frequently the best 


Ans.—Thank you for your letter. I know 
there is a great deal of interest in such calendars, 
but I myself have always been very skeptical 
about them. I have tried them out a couple of 
times, too, and so have friends of mine. Fur- 
thermore, I cannot agree with you that “to be 
a successful fisherman is not a matter of skill.” 

Nevertheless, I know so little about the basis 
from which these calendars are devised that I 
wouldn’t want to do any arguing on it. To show 
that we are g sports, however, we are going 
to publish your letter. 

Fisuinc Eptrtor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 





of them vibrates to 9, | 





COUNTRY 
on the outside 


CITyY 


on the inside 





Lire in the wilds is worth living when 
you have Kohler electricity at your 
finger ends. And it costs so little. 

Kohler Electric Plants bring city con- 
venience to Sivad Lodge — charming 
country home of Mr. C. S. Davis, near 
Land O’ Lakes, Wisconsin. Two Kohler 
5 K.W. plants, operating automatically, 
provide full, steady light-and-power cur- 
rent for main lodge, caretaker’s quarters, 
laundry, yard flood-lights, greenhouses, 
utility machine shop—and what-not. 
Ecstatic living amid lakes, fields, hills 
and woods! 

Kohler Electric Plants are versatile; 
light, compact, easily installed; quiet- 
running, sure-operating, capable of run- 
ning continuously at full capacities; 
economical. Ideal for country homes, 
hunting lodges, cabins, ranches, camps, 
vacation resorts, boats and yachts; for 
game hatcheries and innumerable other 
special purposes. They generate stand- 
ard electric current at 110 and 220 volts 
A.C. or D.C.; also 32 volts D.C. Capac- 
ities, 800 watts to 25 K.W. Mail coupon 
for full information. No obligation 
whatever. ... Kohler Co. Founded 1873. 
Kohler, Wis- 
consin — Ship- 
ping Point, 
Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin — 
Branches in 
principal cities. 
Manufacturers 
of Kohler 141. Model SAL, 5 K.W. 


Plumbing Othe models ta a rege 
Fixtures. of sizes to meet any need. 


KOHLER o KOHLER 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kehler, Wis. 
Please send copy of “Kohler Electric Plants.” 
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Extra Keen 
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PATENT NO. 178856 


STAINLESS STEEL 
FISH KNIFE | 


The Fisherman’s Ideal Knife 
T29 length closed—5” 
T75 length closed—4'2” 


Price $2.00 


Slightly higher on Pacific. Coast 
KA-BAR knives for the outdoor man are | 
sold by first-class dealers everywhere. 


For catalogue write Dept. C. 


UNION CUTLERY CO., INC. 
Olean New York 








FISHEEZ 





Trade Mark 


TISSUE-BAIT | 


Pat. App. For 





A Live Minnow 
Couldn’t Be 
More Real! 


Here is a truly new wonder bait—the successful re- 
sult of years of effort. In the water it softens and 
takes on a remarkable pearly iridescence and natu- 
ral texture of live minnow. Pectoral fin-spoon gives 
true-to-life animation and glistens with striking 
realism. Fish actually take it as a thing of life! 
Long-lived; durable. Use same as a live minnow. 


Trout Size, 4 on card $1.00. Bass, 3 on card $1.00 


Actual Trout Size 





FISHEEZ TISSUE-STRIP 


Never before a strip with such life, action, color, 

killing power! Head has colored fish-fin effect, and 

flopping fin-spoon. se same as pork rind strip. 

Trout Size, 4 on card, 50c. Bass, 3 on card 50c 
At Your Dealer or Direct 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. CO., Est. 1878 
1301 Elston Ave., Chicago, tll. 








New One-Piece Tubular Rod | 
with New Tri-Lock Handle | 


Yes, sir, this new rod actually is as light 
as bamboo—and many times stronger! A 
new, special alloy steel makes possible 
this long-desired type of rod. It’s an in- 
teresting story—briefly told in our new 
catalog. You should read it! This new 
rod is equipped with our new patented 
Tri-Lock Handle, which will add much 
enjoyment to your fishing hours. One 
single thumb-screw does everything— 
locks reel, locks rod, prevents rod from 
twisting—all in one operation! See this 
revolutionary rod at your dealer. 


Send for NEW Catalog « GE D 


















BASS NEED VARIETY 
(Continued from page 13) 


lake is known to be good for a certain 
type of fishing, it does not hold true that 
it is always best to use that method. For 
instance, consider the following episode 
which took place on a small and weedy 
lake after a week of inaction. This lake 
usually produced results if a fellow used 
minnows or worms. When I got there, 
the boatman told me that he didn’t think 
I'd get anything. 

Now I had fished this lake with night- 
crawlers hundreds of times and had never 
failed to get a good catch. It was the one 
sure way to take them. I couldn’t conceive 
the possibility that my tried and true meth- 


| od wouldn’t work, But after spending two 


full days without getting a fish I admitted 
something was wrong. “They are simply 
off feed,” I said positively when other 
anglers asked me what I thought about 
the situation. And then along came an 
angler who fished with a large, unwieldy- 
looking bass bug. Under my very nose he 
took the most beautiful catch of bass I 
had ever seen taken from the lake. 

The shock brought me to a realization 


| that I had been sleeping at the switch. I 


started investigating. Close observation 
disclosed that the pockets of the top-water 
weeds were full of bass. In many -cases 
they were lying so near the surface that 
the dorsal fin could plainly be seen and 
they were sucking in, without much dis- 
turbance, any fly or bug which alighted 
near them. I had missed a bet. Secure in 
the knowledge of past successes with my 
pet method, I couldn’t think of trying any- 
thing else until someone came along and 
showed me what could be done. It never 
pays to be bound by tradition or to take 
anything for granted when bass fishing. 

Sometimes bass will be seen breaking 
all over a lake. At these times it is often 
impossible for a bait or a fly fisherman to 
do a thing, while a plug fisherman will 
have extraordinary luck. A breaking bass 
does not necessarily mean a feeding bass ; 
in fact, when they are jumping, it is often 
a sure sign that they are not feeding and 
that some lure which might make them 
angry or curious will be the best bet. 
Plugs will accomplish this better than 
any thing else. 

While I like to imagine that certain 
plugs imitate minnows or some other form 
of life that bass feed on, a sane analysis 
of such lures will disclose the fact that 
they do not. I’ve proved this time and 
again to my entire satisfaction. Innumer- 
able times the most carefully made dupli- 
cation of a minnow has failed to bring 
results when live minnows were infallible. 
On the other hand, this same artificial has 
taken bass readily at times when live min- 
nows wouldn't take a fish. This compari- 
son holds good right down the line. 


ITHOUT a doubt, surface lures 

and lures of the fly type are more 
likely to be taken for natural food than 
anything else. It’s far easier to make a 
natural-looking fly or bug than it is a min- 
now or crawfish—that is, as the bass see 
them and expect them to act in the water. 
For one thing, the fish are well acquainted 
with the various creatures which live in 
the water. They are in close association 
with them at all times, and there is nothing 
to obscure the vision unless the water gets 
discolored. But the fish are not in direct 
contact with insects and other forms of life 
which drop on the water from the air. 
They have found out that many palatable 
things come from above, some so fre- 
quently that they learn to recognize them, 
but there are many other strange things 
which they do not know. For this reason, 
a bass will often strike an odd-looking 
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surface lure without hesitation because his 
suspicions do not embrace creatures of the 
air with which he does not come in daily 
contact. Besides, the exact form and make- 
up of the surface lure is broken up and 
distorted by the light rays, and the vision 
of the fish is obscured. Because of this a 
wary or selective fish is often more likely 
to take a surface lure than an underwater 
lure which can readily be scrutinized. 

Plugs are far more likely to take’ pug- 
nacious bass than any other bait, either 
artificial or alive. They are also more like- 
ly to take the large, wise bass that are 
educated enough to know when a live min- 
now or other bait is attached to a hook, 
A fish of this type, wary and immune to 
the ordinary artifices of the angler, will 
often become incensed by the appearance 
of a plug and will strike savagely, regard- 
less of consequences, the reaction being 
similar to the manner in which a person 
loses his sense of caution and judgment 
when he gets in a rage. To analyze the 
moods of bass and to take advantage of 
them by fishing with the method adapted 
to the mood is the secret of success. 


T that, a plug of the surface type will 
often take a selectively feeding bass, 
provided it is handled properly. I remem- 
ber one old fellow that lived under a large 
root close to shore. The top of this root 
was covered with caked clay, and for some 
reason it was filled with mice. This bass 
was very partial to these mice. He didn't 
get many of them, but occasionally one 
would fall off the root amid a shower of 
clay and he would grab it. I saw this hap- 
pen several times. I tried for this fish 
religiously. He refused live minnows, 
worms, plugs, spinners—in fact, every- 
thing I threw over him. In desperation I 
even tied a live mouse on a hook and let 
it swim about the hole. He did swirl to 
this, but that was all. He was too wise; he 
knew when a mouse was tied to a line. 

Then I got a bright idea! Why not cast 
a plug to the top of the root and cause it 
to drop from there to the water? If some 
clay fell off with the plug, it might fool 
the fish enough so that he would strike 
without investigating. It worked perfectly. 
I used a mouse plug, and it fell to the 
water in company with a shower of clay 
chunks. The bass took the plug the instant 
it touched the surface, and I hooked him 
solidly. I do not believe that the mouse 
plug had much to do with this. Any lure 
of somber coloration would probably have 
done the same work. It was simply a case 
of familiarity breeding false security. Mice 
always fell off the root amid a shower of 
clay; therefore nothing but mice could 
come from that source. 

The flash of a spinner or a wabbling 
spoon probably comes nearest to imitating 
a minnow darting through the water. The 
more discolored the water, the more rough 
and broken the surface, of course with 
limitations, the more effective the spoon 
will be, because such conditions obscure 
the vision of the fish and he strikes at 
impressions rather than at actualities. 
Much of the angler’s success may be at- 
tributed to this one thing alone. 

Remember that deep water and rocks, 
with the fish lying on bottom, call for 
bait; that if you must use artificials, a 
sunken fly of the nymph type will prob- 
ably work best. Deep water with a weedy 
bottom is more likely to yield fish to the 
artificial than deep water with any other 
type of bottom. Surface lures are effective 
only when the bass are in shallow water. 
Remember that fineness of terminal tackle, 
especially in connection with live bait, will 
enable you to take fish that otherwise 
would refuse to strike. Cloudy or fast 
water ordinarily calls for a somewhat 
flashy lure, such as a spoon or a bright 
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streamer fly. Remember that bass are 
pugnacious and that plugs, both under- 
water and surface, will often excite them 
to the point of striking. Above all, remem- 
ber that the bass is moody, erratic, selec- 
tive, intelligent as fish go, and that you 
need everything in the angler’s book of 
tricks to attain any degree of consistent 
success. 

It is this extreme uncertainty of bass 
fishing which makes it so fascinating. 
Don’t be too ready to say, “They won't 
take” when you can’t get them by your 
favorite method. Try everything. You're 
quite likely to find something which will 
turn the trick. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON 
HUNTERS’ RIGHTS 


(Continued from page 23) 

“Now, what’s all this pointed at? Seems 
to me, it’s a recognition of the landowner’s 
equity in game. First, with our trespass 
laws we recognized the landowner’s right 
to keep hunters off his property if he 
wanted to; now, in a lot of states, we seem 
to be takin’ it as a matter of right that the 
farmer can charge the hunter for killin’ 
what’s always been considered the prop- 
erty of the people, and so— Here it is!” he 
broke off, putting on his spectacles. “I'd 
never seen the one side of it written down 
before until I got hold of this little book 
on upland game management put out by 
the lowa Fish and Game Commission. 

“What’s in the book about improvin’ 
game cover is all right, but it’s been said 
before. The new part about it was the 
preface, and I want to read you boys parts 
of it. 

“Here it says: ‘The day of plenty of 
game for everybody at any time is gone. 
If in Iowa there is to be any game hunting 
in the future, there must be provided some 
plan of managing game as a crop.’ 

“Then it goes on to say that they might 
open up the seasons and let folks shoot 
until everything was gone and be rid of 
the problem, or they might spend enough 
money on game farms to raise enough 
birds every summer to go around every 
fall, which, of course, would cost too much. 

“Then they say-: ‘The sound plan and 
the one which will be permanent, if it 
works at all, is to recognize the farmer as 
custodian of the game, recognize that in 
Iowa practically all land is owned private- 
ly and that any method of producing and 
maintaining a game crop, to be successful, 
must show the farmer how he can provide 
food and cover for game, and must also 
provide recognition of the fact that the 
farmer is entitled to consideration for any 
effort he makes toward providing a supply 
of game.’” 

He put the book down and looked over 
his spectacles. 

“That sounds like a good argument, 
don’t it? And seems to me about the same 
general things can be said about most of 
our pheasant and Hungarian partridge 
country and a lot of our quail and chicken 
and cottontail country too. 

_“All you boys are old enough to have 
lived in a time when you took hunters’ 
rights as a matter of course. If you had a 
license and a gun and a good eye, you 
could go get your limit. But in settled 
country it looks as if that day was done, 
unless you set out to repeal all the trespass 
laws on all the books, which would be 
quite a chore. 

_“Keepin’ a place for the public to hunt 
big game on public property ain't too diffi- 
cult. As a general thing, land in that kind 
of country is low enough so a state can 
hope to take care of a good many thousand 
hunters. Nor is public ownership of a 
lot of good duck-hunting marshes out of 
the question. 

“But when it comes to your farm game, 


out to provide publicly owned shooting 
grounds in good quail or pheasant terri- 
tory and see how far a thousand dollars 
will go. This man Leopold figures that it’s 
bang-up good country in the North-Cen- 
tral States that'll average one quail or one 
pheasant to an acre. And how many acres | 
will a man and a dog cover in a day? And | 
how long have those acres got to rest be- 
fore another man can come along and have 
a chance? 

“The private shooting preserve with 
special privileges for special effort in game 
management and propagation may work | 
out yet. It might stick in New York and 
Wisconsin and come back in Michigan. | 
Maybe not. The Texas and North Caro- | 
lina leasing system might please more 
folks. The Nebraska script scheme, or 
something like it, may spread into other 
states. Or any and all of ’em may blow up 
for one reason or another. 

“But I can’t help thinkin’ that somebody 
out in Iowa said quite a lot in a few words. 
Is the landowner the custodian of our 
game? 

“It is our game. Hunters have a right to 
it, because all the game laws say that cer- 
tain birds and animals which may be legal- 
ly shot are the property of the people. But 
landowners have rights by law too, and 
plenty of ’em; and on the kinds of birds 
that are hunted by the bulk of the people 
the landowner seems to hold the edge. 
They may be our birds, but by gosh, it’s 
his land. 

“Now, it seems to me there’s a lot of 
argument on both sides, but what im- 
presses me most is that there’s such a com- 
mon interest between hunters and land- 
owners, especially farmers. The farmer 
can be a dog in the manger if he wants to, 
but I can’t get it into my head that he 
wants to. 

“If it’s my game on your land and if 
I’m willing to pay you a fee for takin’ 
care of it, you certainly should be willing | 
to keep my game flourishing so I’ll keep | 
comin’ oftener to pay a fee. That means | 
better hunting for me and more profit for | 
you, and nobody’s rights are questioned. | 

“It’s not what we've been used to, but | 
change seems to be in the air. In a half 
dozen states this change has settled down | 
to earth and seems to be takin’ hold. If | 
we're goin’ to do anything, let’s do some- | 
thin’ now. There’s been too much friction | 
and resolutin’. If we can’t do business sep- 
arately, let’s form a partnership. 

“What do you boys think about it?” 


THIS TROUT FISHING 
BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 21) | 


in the fact that you get only one crack at | 
each fish. Either he likes and strikes, or | 
else he passes your fly up cold. No coax- | 
ing or teasing—it is all hair-trigger stuff. | 
Now don’t fool yourself that this is all} 
horseplay in the sacred precincts of a hal- | 
lowed trout stream. We have to make A-l1 | 
casts. The fly must ride the surface cocked | 
to a queen's taste, for remember that the | 
trout takes only one look and is either on 
or off your fly for keeps. 

Then again, you lay out a mile, more or 
less, of line, but when you connect you 
get two miles of thrill for every mile of 
line. The smaller trout don’t seem to like 
this game. Every single rise has beef be- 
hind it. You will leave more than one fly 
in some old mossback’s jaw as you try to 
turn him away from the snags and logs 
that line the river bed. Boy, how those | 
trout can smash leaders! Don’t laugh at | 
me—just try handling a boat, a rod and a 
husky trout full of the Old Nick scram- 
bled up with a breeze which kicks your 
boat around just when you want to be let | 
alone with the fish. ; 


it’s somethin’ else again, isn’t it? 2 
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O WONDER that cow was 
cowed! Brother, there isn’t a 

steer in Texas that could stand up un- 
der the fumes of that smudgy smoke! 
But that’s the only good argument 
we ever heard for strong, heavy to- 


bacco in a soggy pipe. Every man in 
the cow punching game—and out of 
it—should smoke good, mild tobacco 
in a well-kept pipe. Take Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Burley mixture, for example. 
There’s a smoke that’s as mild as a 
prairie evening, but there’s flavor in 
it... rich... full bodied ... satisfying 
...and kept fresh in gold foil.On your 
next trip to your tobacco store make 
this resolution... “Smoke the tobacco 
that has become a national favorite.” 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. U-36 
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Three-in-One is composed of three 
oils specially-blended to prevent rust 
and keep working parts clean as it 
lubricates. Prevents sticking and 
jerking of reels. Stops corrosion of 
your metal rods; preserves cane and 
bamboo. Makes dry flies float. In 
handy cans and bottles. All stores. 








DAVE LINDER 
TRIED A 


Ly vr Garg 
We quote him—“‘It cast well and rode perfect- 
ly and the bass just went crazy after it. I 
caught over two hundred bass (which I re- 
turned to the water) in one day. Never had 
such fishing in my life’. 

NOTE:—Twice holder of National Casting Cham- 
pionships, Dave Linder has led —_ a dozen national 
casting clubs and is now a vice-president of the 
National Association of Sc ientific Angling Clubs. 

— 

For those of you who don’t know, a Majoriure is a 
hair bait through which the water passes while in 
action. A patented feature found in no other bait. 
Dave Linder used only one for his yy catch 
but for two dollars, we will prepay in U. S., two No. 

100 and one No. 105 and throw in two Senne Speene 
of different ioe. All are for fly rod. Ask for As- 


sortment 2 
H. W. MAJOR 
Manufacturer of fine fishing tackle 
155 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 














MINNOW BUCKET 
TROUT FISHING 


Keeps "em 
alive— 
minnows, 
grasshop- 
pers, frogs, 
ete. Car- 
ried on the 
b * . t. 
Splash- 
proof. m hand 
opening. Light, yet 
strong and durable. Size 11% x 
4 x 5. Shaped to fit body. Made of 
lead coat tin. Finished in non-refiecting 
green. Price $2.50 prepaid. Order now or write for 
circular. 


OSHKOSH METAL SPECIALTY CO. 
265 E. New York Ave., Oshkosh, Wis. 


for 







I recall vividly one day when I was 
messing along downstream and really do- 
ing myself proud, laying out the prettiest 
casts I had ever made. I was so absorbed 
in my nice work that I forgot that a trout 
might think he had as much right to the 
fly as I had. 

I had just laid a thirty-cent fly bent 
to a dollar leader into a particularly haz- 
ardous neighborhood. My penurious in- 
stincts prompted me to pick up my fly and 
seek a safer and saner area for its presen- 
tation. I had just learned a trick barrel- 
roll cast; so, picking up the fly by looping 
my line ‘ahead in the air, I laid the fly 
down elsewhere. I remember that I was 
hoping somebody might have seen that 
pretty piece of work. 

What a row I started when I took that 
fly out of the danger zone! An old cam- 
| paigner bounced out of his hole and beat 
the empty surface into a froth looking for 
that fly. He was plenty big and certainly 
mad. I tried to square myself with him by 
trying to get the fly back to him before he 
strained himself, but the old rule of “one 
fish, one chance” still held good. I was past 
the spot and had put him down for keeps 
before I could get to him again. 

I hate to think what would happen if 
some bloodthirsty fly shark, assisted by a 
skillful boatman, got on this stream. Us- 
ing these down-hill dry-fly tactics, he could 
kill a dozen heavy trout on every trip 
down. 

Although this stream specializes in 
speckled trout, I have raised and missed 
rainbows that would weigh six pounds or 
better. I was playing boatman for a broth- 
er when he banged into one of these iron- 
clads. Brother was loaded for bear. The 
fight that ensued would make strong men 
turn pale and women faint dead away. The 
action wasn’t long, but, like bursting dyna- 
mite, was powerful while it lasted. 

A perfectly good fly rod, built by an 
honest maker, went non combatimus 
wampo in the fight. The leader held, but 
there was a set in the rod which could 
only be repaired at the factory. Brother 
had no chance but to jam his fish hard. A 
perfect set-up of snags and logs was the 
place the big fish was headed for. Before 
the rod became a total loss the hook snap- 
ped, and away went Mr. Rainbow like a 
runaway steam roller down Pike’s Peak. 

After Brother had batted the gnats out 
of his eyes—darned if they didn’t look like 
tears to me—he grinned and then whooped 
till the welkin rang, “Boy, did you see 
that?” 

Now one load on a fellow’s blood pump 
like that will last him a whole season. We 
caught plenty of nice trout before and 
after that, but though two years have sped 
we still can act over that scene accurately 
enough to raise our blood-pressure a 
couple of pounds or so. We would both 
give an ear apiece to have that jumbo’s 
hide up on the wall alongside the Old Man 
of the Big Lake that did not get away. 
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ANGLERS 


To introduce our seventy-five cent 
Adirondack Wobblers and Whirl-O-Rol Minnows 


we will send one of either to any number of anglers 
on receipt of 25¢ (coin or stamps)—this small 
amount te pay for production and mailing costs. 

ADIRONDACK BARUFACTURING  » 
Potsdam 











(Continued from page 39) 


too, an Al Foss pork-rind bait did the 
trick—this time a Shimmy Wiggler No. 6. 

Sixth Prize went to a _ largemouth 
weighing 8 pounds 6 ounces, and measur- 
ing 24 inches in length and 17% inches in 
girth. It was caught in Cann Lake, not 
far from Peru, Indiana, on April 27, 1932, 
by J. G. Edwards. Again an Al Foss 
Shimmy Wiggler did it! 

Finally we come to young William L. 
George, aged eleven years, who entered a 
714-pound largemouth and won the Spe- 
cial Boys’ and Girls’ Prize. That this is 
quite a stunt for an 11-year-old boy does 
not admit of argument. He is one doughty 
| little youngster—and no foolin’! 
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The fish was caught at Centerville in 
Fresno County, California, on June 27, 
1932. This bass was taken on a live min- 
now and measured 2314 inches in length 
and 18% inches in girth. It is interesting 
to note “that this fish is the only one of 
the seven prize-winners that was taken on 
live bait. All the others succumbed to 
artificial lures. 

With the enormous variety of artificial 
baits now On the market and the rare in- 
genuity with which most of these lures are 
made, anglers are increasingly realizing 
the infinite possibilities in using such lures, 
This does not mean, of course, that there 
isn’t a time and a place for natural baits, 
To the contrary, there are many occasions 
when apparently nothing except live bait 
will do the trick. Furthermore, the in- 
telligent and successful use of such baits 
is an art by itself. Nevertheless most fish- 
ermen experience a glow of satisfaction in 
overcoming the wiles of game fish by 
the proper manipulation of a lure devised 
by the ingenuity of man that is not present 
when the fish are offered something on 
= they are normally accustomed to 
eed. 


OL’ GREENY 
(Continued from page 29) 


same, not fishy, though they are some- 
times very fat. Their flesh is firm. Slices 
of lake trout, fried properly in deep fat, 
not just scorched in a frying pan, will 
rival any fish on the table. 

The third big fish was mine. He hit 
the same old Pacific spoon with a solid 
wrench and took out line immediately. 
I had a real tussle with him and had to 
resort to ocean fishing tactics to bring him 
in, alternately pumping and reeling until 
he was alongside. It was near noon. We 
had found the right spot and felt we could 
have caught an unlimited number if we 
wished, but we had about as much meat 
as though we had gone out and killed a 
deer; so we pulled out for home. 

But Ol’ Greeny was not through with 
us yet. While we were intent on our fish- 
ing it had grown cloudy. A gentle rain on 
the water drew our attention to the 
weather. In the excitement of fishing we 
had been quite unmindful of it. Roy had 
some idea about continuing on to Outer 
Island, even while we exchanged motors 
for the trip back, but I changed his mind 
for him. The fact is, he would have gone 
home right then and there even if I had 
been forced to bean him with an oar. 
Yes, Roy carries oars, too. He has in 
mind a trip across Lake Superior in his 
canoe and is fitted out with everything. 

It did not rain heavily, just a little 
tapping rain that made the water even 
smoother, and we had put a couple miles 
behind us before anything happened. 
Devil’s Island was getting pretty small, 
but we were still miles from Oak Island 
when a sudden gust of wind, like a blast 
from a furnace, ripped across the water 
and whipped Roy’s hat off. 

The hot wind, from a perfect calm, 
smelled funny, even to Roy. It raised a 
little chop—nothing serious—but it was 
spooky, if you get what I mean. True, it 
was a land wind, and that explained its 
heat, but it wasn’t a nice thing to en- 
counter all of a sudden. The clouds were 
heavier in the west, from which direction 
the wind had come; so Roy hauled in to 
Oak Island, where we had the last meal 
of the trip. After feeding the gulls and 
otherwise appreciating the solid comforts 
of land underfoot, we set out again. It 
wasn’t bad until we rounded Oak Island 
and got into the channel between the island 
and the mainland—Raspberry Bay. 

The wind blowing down the bay was 
piling up heavy waves, and we were tak- 
ing them nose on. Everything was covered 
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with a tarpaulin, and we both wore rain- 
coats. The thing is thrilling, I suppose, in 
something more substantial than a 17-foot 
canoe, and heavily loaded at that. I like 
spray in my face as well as anyone, but 
it feels better from the deck of a big, 
husky tug that knows how to stick its 
chest out and let Ol’ Greeny do her worst. 

The actual dangers did not worry me. I 
knew what the boat could do. It was a re- 
markable performer. Away out of its own 
element, on a big, rough body of water, 
it had performed with uncanny stability. 
3ut there is something else about Lake 
Superior. It’s fickle, and anything is liable 
to happen anytime. The thing that bothered 
me was not the rough weather we were 
encountering, but the rougher weather 
we might run into any minute. That’s 
the difference between Roy and me. He 
doesn’t worry much about the next minute 
as I do. 

Running up Raspberry Bay, Roy in- 
formed me that he had taken out an extra 
insurance policy. “I always get one just 
before leaving on a trip,” he said. “One 
of those short-term affairs.” 

I protested that he might at least have 
tipped me off so that I could offer a little 
more to the folks if anything happened. 
We hauled in safely at Red Cliff Bay, 
however, packed up, loaded the canoe on 
the trailer and made the trip back to Su- 
perior in two hours flat. While roaring 
along state highway No. 13 (it’s the 
crookedest road in Wisconsin) at sixty- 
five miles per hour, Roy turned to me and 
remarked, “We could make some real 
time if that trailer weren’t hooked on be- 
hind.” 

I just hung on and said nothing. Home 
was getting closer. 

We drew up in front of my house, and 
I grabbed my duffle to depart. 

“Say,” said Roy, “I’m going to Hough- 
ton, Michigan, next Friday and ride an 
airplane from there to Isle Royale. Fish 
around the island and then fly back to 
Houghton. Friend of mine up there has an 
old plane he thinks can make it.” 

“Roy,” said I, “I’m going to church 
next Sunday and can’t go with you.” 


THE KELLY RAINBOW 
(Continued from page 33) 


Black Gnat—slim, graceful beauties which 
found their way into my basket without 
protest from my companion. It was at this 
same place that we came near to argu- 
ment. An extraordinarily brilliant speci- 
men of rainbow trout took the fly, and 
after a cautious, long-drawn-out struggle 
was led into the shallow water, where 
Kelly stretched a tape over it. I saw his 
thumb-nail slide up the tape to the figure 
24, hesitate, then move along another half 
inch. My heart leaped. 

“Is it a fit fish?” I asked. 

Kelly shook his head. “’Tis a fair trout, 
but if you’re a fisherman you'll do better,” 
he said, and batted not an eye when, half 
peeved, I twitched the hook from the 
trout’s lip and allowed it to fan itself 
wearily back into the current. 

This grand gesture gave me some cause 


- for regret later on, for it seemed that I 


was not to take a better fish. More than 
once I thought the moment had come, but 
each time it turned out to be one of the 
vivid, hook-nosed “leaping Lenas” or a 
rainbow not quite up to the mark. Not 
that I could find any fault with the fish- 
ing. It was comparable to the best I had 
ever experienced; of such caliber that I 
can honestly proclaim Big Willow to be 
one of the very finest trout streams in 
Alaska. Its accessibility is a decided point 
in its favor. One has but to step off the 
railroad car and commence fishing, where- 
asa great many of my favorite places are 
buried in the wilderness. During the 


course of my day astream with Kelly I 
hooked upward of a hundred fish varying 
from one foot to two feet in length. That's 
fishing ! 

Determined to stay with it until Lady 
Luck showered down, I trudged behind 
my long-legged host as he led me along 
game trails beside Big Willow, portaging 
a hundred yards or more at a stretch to 
reach his favorite pools, although as far as 
I was concerned one spot was as good as 
another. On this trend of thought I asked 
Kelly how much of Big Willow offered 
such wonderful fishing as we were en- 
joying. 

Said he, “From the headwaters of this 
river to the Susitna below the railroad it’s 
about twenty-five miles, and I’ve taken 
fish in every mile of it. It ain’t all so good, 
though, for in the upper six or seven miles 
they run pretty small. I figure it’s about 
eighteen miles of first-class fishing. 


NOTHER thing’ll surprise you,” he 
added. “Big Willow is purely a 
migratory stream. During the winter 
months there ain’t'a fish in it. They’ve all 
gone down into the Susitna, and mebbe 
into the salt water of Cook’s Inlet, for all 
I know. But in the spring they come back 
thicker’n hair on a dog’s back. If I was to 
name the best month of the year for you to 
come back here and try Big Willow, I'd 
say May; that’s when the king salmon run. 
Rainbows is good fishin’, sure enough; 
but if you never had a forty- or fifty- 
pound king on a trout rod, you just ain’t 
had fun—that’s all. Takes me from two 
to four hours to land one under the best 





of conditions. Mostly, though, I don’t land | 


’em.’ 

I looked sorrowfully at the tip of my 
rod, twisted like a corkscrew by mere 12- 
and 15-pounders of the “leaping Lena” 
variety, and I made a mental resolve to 


bring along several extra tips if fortunate | 


enough to pass this way during the May 
run of the giants. 


By mid-afternoon it became evident that | 


Keliy had given me too much river to 
work in one day at the rate we were go- 
ing; so again and again we took to port- 
aging the bends, racing against the lower- 


ing sun, even now casting long shadows | 


through the cottonwoods and birches. On 
the last of these cut-offs we traversed a 
series of beaver dams and sunken brush- 
piles in the center of which stood an 
enormous beaver house which showed sev- 
eral years’ work in the making. 

Kelly noticed my interest. “The traffic 
cop’s home,” he commented briefly, and 
pushed on a few yards farther to reach an 
open gravel bar not far above and across 
the river from the railroad cars we had 
left in the morning. The shadows of the 
trestlework actually darkened the waters 
as I made my last and most eventful cast 
of the day. 


So swift was the water at this point that | 


my spinner, though weighted, danced and 
strained at the surface like a thing alive 
while I stripped off sixty or seventy feet 
of line. When the strike came, there was 
nothing about it to indicate a large fish; 
the spinner simply disappeared. When I 
set the hook, the line cut slowly and diag- 
onally across stream with but little 
strain on it. Thinking to test the size of 
the fish, I began pumping. Then I felt the 
first smashing, unleashed force telegraphed 
along the line and rod, and knew I was 
fast to a real fish. It was not another scar- 
let coho. Indirect testimony of this came 
to me through Kelly’s low admonition: 
“Steady, man! Watch your slack!” 
Suddenly, far downstream, a rainbow 
trout of magnificent dimensions rolled to 
the surface and began such a vicious, 
breath-taking battle that I was almost 
sure it would end in a limp line. More and 
(Continued on page 63) 
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When you go 
CAMPING 


Expect fair weather—but be pre- 
pared for foul. Rough it, of course, 
but do not allow lack of ordinary 
conveniences to bring discomfort. 


There are no shops in the 
woods. Send for our Catalog. Go 
through it and choose the articles 
that will help to make your camp- 
ing trip alife-long happy memory. 


Visit our Shop. See our Camp- 
ing and Fishing Equipment, our 
Gun Room, Play Hours Floor, 
Canadian Log Cabin—and every- 
thing to wear or use for sport 
and outdoor life. 


CAMPING 
Tents $8.50 to $72. Canoes $48 to 
$90. Sleeping Bags $8.50 to $62.50. 
Packs $2.50 to $12. Hand Bags 
$8.25 to $11.50. Refrigerator Basket 
$7.50 . . . Grills, stoves, grates, air 
cushions, air beds and blankets. 


FISHING 
Trout Rods $4 to $60. Reels $1.10 to 
$20. Salmon Rods $27.50 to $68. 
Reels $12.25 to $75... Lines, leaders, 
flies, fly boxes, nets, creels, rod cases, 
fisherman’s knife, waders, shoes, and 
other angling equipment. 


ABERCROMBIE 
& Fitcu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO STORE: aE 


Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave. 
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COMFORTABLE CAMPS 


ON WHEELS 
By H. L. Nason 


ANY of those who enjoy camp- 

ing, and yet dislike the idea of 

forsaking the comforts of home, 

have overlooked the possibilities 
of the camp car and camp trailer. These 
two developments of motor camping offer 
a way to enjoy the benefits and pleasures 
of outdoor living without incurring the 
discomforts that are objectionable to 
many. Both are entirely practical and both 
offer real homes to the camper-tourist, 
with a degree of efficiency and compact- 
ness attained by constant improvement 
that is really astonishing. 

What is included in 
this type of camping 
equipment? In the first 
place, one has a camp 
that is ready for occu- 
pancy immediately, or 
within ten minutes (de- 
pending on the type), 
after the stop is made. 
There are beds quite as 
comfortable as those at 
home and a permanent 
place for indoor cooking 
and eating. There are 
electric lights, ice re- 
frigeration, radio, 
shelves and cabinets tor 
food, clothing and other 
articles, and one enter- 
prising manufacturer 
even includes facilities 
for a shower bath. These 
and other features are 
included, all or in part, 
as desired. Equally im- 
portant are the “proof” 
qualities of all such roll- 
ing camps. When of 
good design and construction they are ab- 
solutely water-, bug- and insect-proof, and 
are built well above the dampness of the 
ground—points which will appeal to any 
camper. 

The camp trailer is a practical develop- 
ment that has evolved from the idea of 
carrying tent and equipment in an or- 
dinary box trailer. Defects of the early 
camp trailer were that it often did not 
track properly, there was side sway and it 
bumped and jerked on the tow bar. But 
competent engineers went to work on 
these problems, with the result that cor- 
rect distribution of weight, proper design 
of wheel and axle assembly, and an im- 
proved attachment between car and trailer 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











so far corrected these faults that, in most 
instances today, one is hardly aware of a 
trailing load. A particular advantage of 
the trailer is that camp can be made and 
the car detached, leaving the latter free 
for side trips and errands. 

Camp trailers may be classified into two 
groups—the folding trailer and the trailer 
coach. Here are some dimensions taken 
from a good folding trailer: Inside length 
6 feet 8 inches; width open, 12% feet; 
width closed (outside overall), 5 feet 4 





Even a light car handles the trailer coach readily 


inches; floor space between beds, 4 feet 
by 6 feet 8 inches. The weight of this 
trailer is 550 pounds without equipment 
and 1100 pounds as equipped at the fac- 
tory. It folds very compactly and its 
height when closed is less than five feet, 
thereby permitting an unobstructed view 
of traffic to the rear. 

In trailers of this type, the beds run the 
length of the body and average about 4 
feet in width. In the best makes, they are 
equipped with thick, comfortable, inner- 
spring mattresses that are usually placed 
on a solid panel of wood. This affords 
warm, dry sleeping equipment. A folding 
table in the floor space between the beds 
permits indoor eating and writing in bad 





weather. All models offer a refrigerator. 
This is best placed in the front end of the 
trailer and should be so arranged that ac- 
cess to it may be had both from the inside 
and the outside of the trailer. This is 
quite important from the standpoint of 
convenience. The refrigerator should be 
well insulated and strongly built. 

A two- or three-burner gasoline stove 
is usually regular equipment, the latter 
being preferred if much cooking is to be 
done. This stove needs a firm support and 
should have some sort of fireproof shield 
to separate it from the canvas wall. Other 
equipment includes an overhead lamp and 
a tail lamp operated from the car battery; 
bobbinet or copper screening for door and 
windows and storm curtains for same; cab- 
inets that hang and shelves that fold; 
hooks and hangers for clothing, and often 
a large canopy or awn- 
ing over the front door 
for lounging and eating 
outside. 


LL in all, a trailer 
equipped as above 
offers compact and very 
complete living quarters. 
While on the road it will 
care for all the bag- 
gage, thus leaving the car 
free for the passengers. 
Camp articles and cloth- 
ing are usually packed 
in suit-cases or large 
duffle bags, and placed 
in the space left under 
the beds when folded. 
This space is usually 
ample, but extras may 
be placed on top of the 
trailer when necessary 
and protected by a can- 
vas dust-cover. Extra 
equipment should _ in- 
clude a_ folding table 
and chairs for outdoor 
use—also, in the fall and early spring, a 
gasoline heater is sometimes needed to 
keep the trailer warm and cozy. 

With youngsters in the party, a small 
lean-to tent, weighing five or six pounds, 
is another good extra, giving them the 
opportunity to sleep under canvas if they 
desire—which they usually do. This is also 
a good plan when the party numbers more 
than the trailer will conveniently sleep. 

The trailer coach is a rigid, non-folding 
affair, larger than the folding types, some- 
what more luxurious and, of course, more 
expensive. When fully equipped, its weight 
is also greater but, with proper distribu- 
tion of this poundage and with lines de- 
signed to lessen wind resistance, the 
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“drag” on the car is hardly noticeable and | 
the increase per mile of gasoline consump- 
tion would be slight. Light cars handle the 
trailer coach readily and, in fact, are 
usually employed in demonstrating the | 
roadability of either type of trailer. 

The coaches run from 9 to nearly 14} 
feet in length, with a width of about 6% | 
feet. Every cubic inch of a well-designed 
coach is devoted to some useful purpose, | 
which accounts for the almost unbeliev- 
able number of conveniences which are 
found in them. Two lower and two upper 
berths is the general plan. This provides 
for four people, though, on a pinch, one 
or two more can be accommodated in the 
center aisle. 

The equipment in these coaches is | 
usually of the best. Coil-spring mattresses 
do their bit toward a comfortable night's 
sleep. There are built-in, full-height 
clothes closets ; compact little cabinets for 
shoes, hats, linen and smaller articles; 
large cupboard space for provisions and 
other supplies; gasoline stove with metal | 
hood and roof vent; sink of non-rusting 
metal; ice box ; water tank; electric dome 
lights; toilet; built-in radio, and other 
innovations. One manufacturer equips the 
coach with its own power plant. This con- 
sists of a dynamo and storage battery 
operated by a miniature gasoline engine. 


HE number of these accessories that 

the coach contains and the quality of 
its finish naturally influence the total cost. | 
But while the luxuries may be limited | 
according to the amount one is willing to | 
invest in the equipment, the same care | 
should be exercised in seeing that the | 
trailer has correct design, good workman- 
ship and good materials as in the purchase 
of the car itself. If it does not offer these 
essentials, it will very likely prove an un- 
satisfactory investment and will deteri- 
orate rapidly under the stress and strain 
of travel over all kinds of roads and in 
all sorts of weather. 

The last word in luxurious motor camp- 
ing is the camp car. Here the sky is the 
limit for the motor camper and he can 
have as elaborate and complete equipment 
as his pocketbook and his conscience will 
permit. In earlier days the camper made 
up his own design of a camp car, had the 
body built according to this design and 
then had it mounted on a chassis of his 
choosing. Today, however, there are con- | 
cerns who specialize in this sort of work | 
and who will place at the customer's dis- 
posal plans of various bodies, these to be 
placed on any desired chassis. Such bodies 
can be fitted up inside as completely as 
the owner wishes, and the stock plans can, 
of course, be changed to meet any differ- 
ent ideas he may have in the matter. 

In the mounting of these bodies, bus | 
chassis are frequently used, also numerous 
makes of regular passenger-car chassis. 
In the latter case, it is usually necessary 
to have the wheelbase lengthened. This 
can be done at the factory or, in the case | 
of a second-hand chassis, by a garage. 

3eds for the camp car run parallel with 
the body and usually hinge outward much 
like the folding trailer, thereby giving 
much more room in the interior. Built-in 
leatures, equipment and extras differ little 
irom those in the trailer coach, but the 
added room allows greater possibilities of 
arrangement. The quality of fittings and 
furnishings may be as high grade and | 
elaborate as one cares to make them. 

_ The camp car is at its best on long 
journeys, such as trans-continental trips, 
where its spaciousness affords every com- 
tort possible. As to its practicability, there | 
are trucks and buses to be found on al- 
most all roads, and where these can go 
the properly constructed camp car can| 
likewise go. The one prime defect of this 








SS appetites demand good food, 
and no fishing trip is complete without it. You'll 
find yourself looking forward to mealtime when Pills- 
bury’s pancakes are scheduled to appear. 


Pack an ample supply of Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
on your next trip into the wilds. Pillsbury’s golden- 
brown pancakes make an appetizing and nourishing 
meal. Everything’s right in the flour — just add water, 
stir the batter, and bake on a hot griddle or frying 
pan. You'll have the finest pancakes you ever tasted. 


Pillsbury’s 


Pancake Flour 


Pillsbury 
PANCAKE | 
FLOUR 
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THIS PERFECT 
OUTDOOR HOME 
MAKES PERFECT VACATIONS 


Vacation and travel this year with the comforts of 
home always with you. The CAMP-RITE TRAILER 
goes with you, any place you go—comfortable, roomy, 


economical and easy to handle. Ready for occupancy 
two minutes after you stop. The CAMP-RITE 
TRAILER is the ideal home for tourists, sportsmen. 
salesmen and vacationists. 


The CAMP-RITE TRAILER 


The CAMP-RITE TRAILER 
was designed by experienced 
campers—is low and compact 
and safe at all speeds—opens 
in 2 minutes— 
provides large, 
dustproof bag- 
gage space and BOOK 
comfortable quar 
ters for 4 people—is com- 
pletely screened and _  curtained he 
against insects and weather. It is ideal 
for touring or fishing in isolated places. 
Trails perfectly. Furnished with brack- 
ets for boat. —— this year at NEW 
LOW PRICE 
FREE alias for free, illus- 
trated booklet showing how 
CAMP-RITE is raised and 
and giving full details. 
KANSAS CITY TRAILER CO. 
601 Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, 
a 
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Mich. (Address nearest office) Portiand, Ore. 
Sow City, without obligation, new Catalog of Homes, 
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) BROIL oven cuancoat 


PORTO -GRILL 
will broil all meats and do other cook- 
ing. Safe. Compact. Easily ignited. 
Clean even heat---no blaze or smoke. 
Made of cast iron. Folds in steel 
bearrying case, 21x 9x 4. 

Write for detailed Information 
ELKHART IRON WORKS 


_2005 So. Main St. _ Elkhart, Ind, 


Unele Gene’s RID’M 


Do Not let insects ruin your vacation 
Get this new, heavy base cream, a mosquito, sand fly and black 
1 ‘ 


















aless, easy to remove and will not irritate 
an be removed with a dry ck th and leaves 
the skin clean and soft. Put up in convenient two ounce jars. Sold 
direct by mail only. One jar 60c, three for $1.50, nd mtge id anywhere 
in the United ~~ Remit by Postal or Express money order. 
Stamps not accep’ 
D'M. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

P. 0. Bex 305 Hurley, Wisconsin 


Iai 


BALL 


Can’t Let Go! 


On or off easily! Millions of miles—no 
failures! Thousands enthusiastic users. 4 
sizes to 10 tons. 11 tongues and parts to 
build your own trailer. Request catalog. 
HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO.. 604 Third St.. 















No Checks 
Wausau, Wis 








type of touring equipment is the fact that 
the entire equipment is constantly with 
one, whereas with the trailer, the tourist 
may unhitch his camp and leave it behind 
while he goes on side trips, to the golf 
links or wherever else he desires. 
Camping equipment is about the same 
for all three types, though in the folding 
trailer, duffle is usually restricted some- 
what more rigidly than in the others. In 
such trailers, each article does not have 
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as flour, cereals, coffee, tea, sugar, prunes, 
baking powder, etc. can be kept in press- 
top tins and paraffined food bags, both 
obtainable from any good outfitter. A 
small supply of canned goods for con- 
venience and emergency use should also 
be included. 

The wardrobe will depend upon the in- 
dividual, comfortable but good-looking 
togs being the rule with the present-day 
motor camper. The time when said camp- 





The interior of the modern trailer coach offers practically every comfort of home 


a stationary place in which it can be kept 
and, if equipment must be packed fre- 
quently, it is convenient to hae no more 
than is reasonably necessary. The follow- 
ing are some of the items that will help 
to keep the camping party happy and 
comfortable, all of them being desirable 
and many of them necessary: 

For the beds one needs pillows, pillow 
cases, sheets and blankets; or, if one 
would save on the laundry, cut out the 
sheets and sleep in blankets entirely. 

For cooking and eating, nesting dishes 
are necessary in order to save space. The 
kitchen will sometimes furnish these well 
enough, but more satisfactory are the 


| regular camping kits. These include pots, 


| fry pans, 


sauce pans, plates, cups, soup 
knives, forks, teaspoons and des- 
sert spoons. Such kits are to be had for 
two, four, six, or eight people. eye 
aluminum makes excellent camp dishes, 
does agateware or white enamelware, one 
vided no campfire cooking is to be done. 
In addition to the above, one would re- 
quire various other cooking paraphernalia, 


bowls, 


| depending on how extensive the cooking 


| Salt and pepper 
| Mixing bowl 


| Biscuit cutter 





operations were to be. A selection may be 
made from the following: 


Small pitchers for 
cream, syrup, etc. 

Several platters 

Several serving dishes 

Hand broiler for steaks 
over open fire 

Carving knife 

Small kitchen knife 

Tea pot 

Dish cloths 

Dish towels 

Steel wool 

Cleaners 

Soap 

Table linen or oilcloth 

Paper napkins 


Mixing spoon 
Measuring cup 
Folding oven 
Flour sifter 
Rolling pin 
Baking tin 


Egg beater 
Soup ladle 
Flapjack turner 
Coffee strainer 
Can opener 
Corkscrew 
Quart dipper 
Water pitcher 


Perishable food will keep perfectly in 
a good ice box and, of course, will be 
obtained along the route as necessary. 
This includes milk, cream, butter, fruits, 


| vegetables, steaks and bacon. Staples such 


er toured the country, bearing strong re- 
semblance to a hobo, seems to be definitely 
over. Don’t take too many clothes and 
don’t forget the bathing suits. Personal 
equipment may include toilet articles, golf 
clubs, camera and films, fishing tackle, 
portable typewriter, correspondence paper, 
first-aid kit, small sewing kit, whisk 
broom, road maps, towels, soap and numer- 
ous other small articles which the camper 
feels may be useful enough to pay their 
way. 

A gallon can filled with gasoline, and 
placed in the car for emergencies, may 
save embarrassment at some time or other. 
A tow line, electric flashlight, small ax, 
siphon for filling the gas stove from the 
car tank and a small folding shovel will 
also be found useful, and there will be 
many other items that suggest themselves 
to the camper as of value. Look over avail- 
able space and occupy it with those things 
that would seem to serve the greater 
number of purposes. Don’t overload! And 
don’t feel too badly because you" left at 
home the very thing that you wanted the 
most. It was ever thus—and ever will be. 


SHARP AXES AND KNIVES 
By Elon Jessup 


F you want to know whether your ax 
I or knife is as sharp as it ought to be, 
ask a professional woodsman. Nine times 
out of ten he will answer you in the nega- 
tive. Rarely is an edge sufficiently keen to 
suit the woodsman; he is forever touch- 
ing it up with file and whetstone. You are 
more than half-reminded of a_ barber 
honing a favorite razor. 

Any one who has ever handled that 
kind of an ax, as against the sort of 
equally good steel that many less experi- 
enced woodsmen are content to put up 
with, will realize why the-lumber-jack goes 
to so much trouble. There’s a heap of 
difference between the working results of 
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1es, a blade that is only passably sharp and 
*SS- one that is very sharp. 
oth That, incidentally, is one of the reasons | 

A why lumber-jacks are frequently less | 

on- partial to a top-notch ax of extremely 
ilso hard temper than to a blade not quite 

so hard—in —_ ye the - _— the — 

in- hard steel would obviously hold its edge ut 

ing longer. There are no grindstones far back T he Water Looks 
day in the woods and the file which the jack 


np- carries as a substitute works better on Rough Of The Point!” 


semi-hard steel; although it is usually a 
hand-forged tool of first-class quality. 
Given that much, the edge is the thing. You save a lot of good fishing 

Not all tools as you buy them have the 


right kind of edge for efficient cutting. A time by recognizing unfavorable 








natural mistake made by more than one conditions from afar. Bausch & 
camper is that of blaming a brand-new ax 

or knife for being a worthless tool be- Lomb Binoculars bring distant 
cause it fails to cut cleanly enough. , ; : 
Erroneously, he thinks there is something views with close-up detail. 

the matter with the steel. He doesn’t : : 

realize that he ought to put the finishing Wonderful for hunting and 
edge on himself—the kind of edge that field trials, yachting, sports. 


| best suits his purpose. 
| et. 4 Prism Binoculars, $50 to $121; 
| N exception to this is the ax that is | z $ ’ 
to be used exclusively for splitting | others $14.85 up. 32-page cata- 
wood. You don’t want to grind down a} 
blade very much, if at all, in this particu- 
lar case, because the splitting of wood is 
as much a matter of wedge-power as it is BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
of edge-power. By cutting down on the 718 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
thickness of your blade you eliminate 


some of the wedge. 
Chopping, however, is different. Here 
you have a wider use for the ax and any 
suggestion of bluntness would prove a 
tremendous handicap. You want a keen, 


hard edge that will cleave deeply into re- 
sisting wood. This means, first and fore- 
2 most, a thin edge—but not too thin. If 


too thin the blade might be weakened or, This 6x30 is favored for gen- 


ré- on the other hand, bind annoyingly in the 5 | N O # U LA RS eral use. Magnifies 6 times, 
tely wood. with brilliant, sharp image. 


and An old-fashioned hand- or foot-driven 


log sent free on request. 






































ynal grindstone is the safest sort of grinder for NEW BIG REFLECT 
volf the job if one doesn’t care to run any =. a case 
kle, chances of drawing the temper of good Li G H T ponetretiag apes 
per, steel; although there is no special dis- Powerful for distant 
risk advantage to power if one watches care- of 101 fike a beacon flack. 1900 Kase 
ser- fully the heat of the steel and constantly OUTDOOR candlepower, =~ 
per pours on water. With the foot-driven 
heir —, well, one should use plenty of USES e 
water. An emery-wheel grinder is pretty Night casting or troll- EFLECTO 

and risky. It has wrecked more than one fine motor boating - thik: diffused spread or foodlight 
nay tool by drawing the temper. Furthermore GE, yw cose tes aan 4 re- 
her. it can cut away good steel so fast that you one who wants a pow. tan Sus pocmien. 
ax, presently wonder what has become of it. foes case Sptionst < peater 
the Yet, if you use an emery wheel, exert only needs, 
will a slight amount of pressure upon the blade 

be that is being ground in order to minimize 
lves the friction. 
‘ail- When all set to grind your ax, start a 
ings fair distance back from the cutting edge $ 
ater and work toward it. At the same time, con- 
And centrate the grinding upon the rear two- PL rr 
, at thirds of the blade—that is, toward the 

the corner under the helve. Keep the front end 

be. of the blade pretty well off the stone, ex- 

cept in bringing the blade to a keen edge i 4 

throughout its entire length. Thinning 








ax hacking and also prevents the blade from 


' down the rear two-thirds facilitates ready 
cleavage ; allowing the front end of the 
hd blade to remain thick makes for strong We 


be, binding in the wood. ae, ' 
“ni _ Skillful sharpening is not so simple as ELECTRIC LANTERN 
“ys ape One reason is rg the — itself Sportsmen! Imagine the uses for this powerful, 6-volt, 2-reflector 
che pol ae “ acute angie. in ot ner words, — Powerlite, It’s all the name implies. Gives you either 800 
oe er side of the blade, for a short dis- Pree 9 ne Se ee floodlight to suit the need. Operates 
i tance back of the edge, must be a straight pe chet ao on wide base for stationary lamp 
line. Still farther back, of course, the sides canieniaala to 100 Needvage bentonite SP a oe “ as 
hi “rong curve. It is the grinding straight ordinary flashlights. Uses standard 6 - volt intone ing 
- : the two straight lines, directly back Mazda bulbs. Weight with battery only 3 pounds. Finish is baked ° 
. 0 om the edge, to which you have to give aluminum enamel. A whale of a lantern at $2.50, less batteries, 
a et attention. This is because the COORD CREDITS OO RE ss eC ta 
: €ndency when grinding an ax is to roll it 
zoes more or less, A a de of rocking mo- DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY Marion, Indiana. Dept. 2000 
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HERE'S the idea 





* 





and 
HERE'S the shoe 


> <o 


Both are Bass Moccasins 
With Moccasin Comfort 


EVERY stitch shows the careful 
workmanship that has built a repu- 
tation for Bass footwear. A style for 
every outdoor purpose. Write for a 
free catalog, and the name of your 
nearest Bass dealer. 


WARNING: Beware of shoes that look 
like moccasins but are not. Ask for BASS. 


G. H. BASS & COMPANY 


61 Main St. Wilton, Me. _ 











Outing Comfort! 


The Curtiss Aerocer with its sturdy 
airplane construction, exclusive pneumatic 
coupler, Pullman type upper and lower 
berths, large galley, generous closet space, 
roll screens, shades, radio, and leatherette 
finished interior is the most complete and 
beautiful vehicle built for camping, tours 
and outings. It is a veritable home on 
wheels --- quiet, comfortable --- accom- 
modates four people. : : : 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 








CURTISS AEROCAR COMPANY. INC 


1170 SHARAZAD BLVD. OPA-LOCKA,FLA 


SUBURB OF MIAMI 





JOHN MIDDLETON'S 


OUTDOOR BRIAR PIPE 

AKE a Real Pipe on your trout 
fishing trip; long Briar stem 
insuring sweetness, short stubby 
vulcanite mouth-piece. Sportsmen's 
favorite from a 77-year-old Phila. 
firm, makers of Walnut Blend Tobac- 
co. Send your Dollar Bill, get a sample 
ackage free with pipe. 

JOHN MIDOLETON, F63, 1211 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


How To Catch Fish 


Everybody that goes fishing should 
get a FREE copy of Charlie Stapf's 
new book, “How To Catch Fish.” 
Real information by an_ expert. 
Send for your free copy now. 
PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box B Prescott, Wis. 


The Last Word in 
Canopy Support 


Eliminates Water Pockets 
Simple in Construction 
Adjustable to size 
All in one piece 
Easily Installed 


Price $3.25 postpaid 


Post Paid 


&” long 














v CANOPY SUPPORT 













“Vv” CANOPY SUPPORT CO. Dorrit wien. 





| can’t do efficient cutting with that sort of 


an edge. 

How thin should the blade be ground? 
That depends largely upon what the 
steel can stand and the sort of work you 
intend to do with it. The thinner the 
blade, the more easily it will chop wood; 
but, on the other hand, the more quickly 
the edge will become dulled and possibly 
even break. Similarly, a thinly-ground 
blade that will bite into soft wood safely 
might become blunted when swung into 
hard wood. It is perhaps well to bear in 
mind, as a general working rule, that you 
can always make a blade thinner but you 
can’t put back the steel that’s gone. Often, 





Concentrate the grinding on the rear two 
thirds of the blade 


it is wise to remain content with a fairly 
thick blade until you know something of 
its strength and become convinced that the 
edge will stand further thinning. 

When the ax is properly ground, you 
should take off its wire edge with a whet- 
stone. Yet, if an ax is worth being sharp- 
ened at all, it is worthy of due respect as 
to where and how it is presently used. A 
nick doesn’t take more than a fraction of a 
second ; it may require two hours of pedal- 
ing a grindstone to get it out. There’s poor 
economy of human labor in that. Yet such 
is often the result when, for instance, 
sorhebody takes a careless swing at a pro- 
jecting root hiding a stone. 

Much of what has been said in the fore- 
going concerning axes applies as aptly to 


| knives. You have in a knife the same type 





ATCH for“TRAPPED BY 

A TIGER” next month, the 
first-prize winner in the‘ ‘Narrow- 
est Escape from Death Contest.” 











of edge—a sharply-defined acute angle 
formed by two straight sides which is dif- 
ferent from the chisel form of edge. In 
common with the ax, caution must be used 
not to get a rounded edge on the knife as 
you grind. Be careful, too, not to hold the 
blade too flat against the stone, for this 
may give a very thin, long tapering edge 
that doesn’t last very long and weakens the 
backing. Raise the blade a trifle during its 
contact with the stone, although not too 
much, 

Of course, the razor keenness of any 
newly-sharpened knife can not be expected 
to last with use. Yet, if you carry a small 
pocket whetstone, you can enjoy the pleas- 
ing vitality of good steel at its best. And, 
as to an ax, carry a file when traveling 
beyond the range of grindstones. The file 
is the grindstone of the woodsman. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
HIKING EQUIPMENT 


CampinGc Epitor: 

I would very much like your opinion relative to 
essential equipment needed for a_ hiking trip 
which I am planning on taking this summer jp 
one of the National Parks. As I have never un. 
dertaken anything of this sort before and wish to 
make as complete a success of the undertaking 
as possible, I would like to get as much informa. 
tion as I can before I outfit. 

It is my idea to get a pack-sack, and such other 
necessary equipment as might be necessary and 
hike, and it might be that si will decide to stay 
outside until the fall months. I plan to go to 
Buffalo, Wyoming, and strike west from there 
over the Big Horns to Yellowstone Park, 

What sort of pack-sack is there that will hold 
quite a lot of duffle such as the woodsmen find 
practical? It was first my plan to carry blankets 
and a U. S. Army pup tent, as I felt that these 
would fit in well in a pack and make a more 
compact load. I have been informed though that 
some form of sleeping bag, such as is used by the 
men in the S. Forest Service, is more satis. 
factory. I am especially concerned about this. J 
somehow felt they would make a clumsy and 
cumbersome load, although I have had no experi- 
ence with such. It almost seems that one would 
need to take a little tent along, too, in case they 
were caught in a three- or four-days rain. 

I would like to know how a supply of pro- 
visions might be carried in a pack-sack conve- 
niently on such a trip. Do you think that those 
cloth food-containers advertised would be suit- 
able to carry flour, bacon and so forth? Would 
you think these more suitable than some form of 
metal container? I had thought that they might 
not Cry rough usage and be a bit messy. 

Vould you recommend the high-top boots or 
heavy shoes and canvas leggings for a summer 
trip of this sort? I have noticed in some books 
on camping advice that high-top boots are re- 
garded as excess luggage. Of course, I suppose 
one should select woolen clothing in so far as 
possible. I plan to carry a sweater, and one suit 
of medium-weight woolen underwear in the pack 
--also a fairly heavy overshirt and a pair of 
— socks. 

. favor the sleeping bags, do you think 
a should carry a small tent also on a hiking 
trip? I noticed in one article it recommended that 
if one used the sleeping bag it was well to take 
an extra blanket, especially when going to the 
mountains. 

Perhaps I may have gone into detail more than 
necessary with this. I thought by so doing that 
you might be better able to check it over. I am 
mostly concerned about the points which I men- 
tioned above. However, if you should have sug- 
gestions as to minor things to be included in 
such an outfit I would be very glad to have your 
ideas, 

Rosert A. Youna. 


Ans. I don’t think you could do better than a 
Duluth pack-sack. In fact, I’m sure of it. There 
are several camp-goods manufacturers who make 
these packs. 

For the type of trip that you have in mind it 
would seem to me that a sleeping bag was almost 
essential. But I don’t think that the mere fact 
that you take such a bag with you relieves you of 
the responsibility of taking a shelter of some 
kind, though you won't need much. A _ water- 
proofed shelter-half ought to do the trick very 
nicely. 

Also, I don’t think you could do better than 
keep practically all of your food in those cloth 
containers that you saw advertised. 

Whatever you do, don’t get a pair of those 
high-top bocts. On a hiking trip of long extent 
they'll kill you. They’re about as tiring to the 
leg muscles as anything I know of. The best 
rig for a trip such as you have in mind is a 
good old-fashion army shoe of the Munson last 
and a pair of heavy canvas leggings or leather 
puttees. The latter are especially advisable if you 
are going into snake-infested territory and, as 
you seem to appreciate, don’t consider anything 
except woolen clothing from top to bottom and 
from inside, out. That is very essential. 

I can’t see, however, where you need an extra 
blanket if you are going to take a sleeping bag. 
Why would you? The bag should be so designed 
that you can sleep under as many layers as the 
weather conditions require. While on the subject 
of sleeping bags be sure that you get one that 
can be opened up well in the morning in order 
to permit it to air. Some of them are not so de- 
signed and become damp and musty after a while 
and afford anything but pleasant sleeping con- 
ditions, 

CampinGc Epiror. 


WATERPROOFING METHOD 


CampinG Epitor: 
ave often seen formulas for waterproofing 
tents and raincoats in the Camping and W 
craft Department. Here is one that I have used. 
Take an old raincoat or tent through which the 
water leaks. Get a can of good rubber top-dress- 
ing for an automobile. Give the coat or tent 
about three coats on the outside and the article 
will be fixed up like new. I have given this 
formula to others who have tried it with success. 


Wayne K. Hawk. 
(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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THE KELLY RAINBOW 
(Continued from page 57) 


more line was yielded from the reel as the 
great fish catapulted itself into the air, 
one leap following another in rapid succes- 
sion, while the red jaws wrenched angrily 
at the stinging bit of steel which held it 
captive. Combined with the rushing force 
of the water, the fish was straining my 
tackle to the limit; and now, at the end 
of the day, I felt none too secure about 
any part of it. For a while I played the 
game safe by giving out line, until all at 
once I found myself staring at a very near- 
ly emptied reel, 

Already it had been demonstrated quite 
to my satisfaction that my equipment was 
far too frail to lead that whopper back 
against the current. This left but one pro- 
cedure open. I floundered downstream in 
the wake of the fish, wet to the waist, until 
it swung back under the influence of a 
wide, strong eddy. Now the battle became 
more localized, although it was fully 
twenty minutes before I got a close-up 
view of the trout. 

Thrilled by its great size and gorgeous 
coloration, and believing the fight won, 
something akin to horror struck me when 
I noticed the tiny hook dangling loosely 
in the torn lip, ready to fall out at the 
first slack in the line. The battle was not 
over. The trout had plenty of strength, 
for like a bolt it dove back into the deep 
water, boring, boring, boring until I 
thought it would never stop. 

Luckily it indulged in no more acro- 
batics. Some time later—I have no recol- 
lection of minutes involved—the big fel- 
low showed up again and allowed himself 
to be led, unresisting, over Kelly’s booted 
feet as he stood knee-deep in the water. 
It was without question the largest rain- 
bow I had ever seen—close to thirty inches 
in length, perfect in proportions. 

This time Kelly produced no tape meas- 
ure, but slid a practised hand under the 
gleaming gill plates. The game was won, 
I knew, but vanity demanded verbal ac- 
knowledgment. 

“Don’t pull that fish out of the water 
until you answer me one question. Is it a 
Kelly rainbow?” 

Kelly gained a secure grip with both 
hands and heaved himself upright. “Aye,” 
he answered gravely, “’tis a fit fish.” 


HOODLUMS OR SPORTSMEN? 
(Continued from page 38) 


a course in woodsmanship as is given. He 
learned how to lay a spruce bed; Joe 
taught him how to make coffee as good as 
his; he knew why Ed piled the wood into 
the fire a certain way to get a draft; and 
he wasn’t missing any of the fine points 
about the art of dishwashing while in 
camp. When we patrolled the trail, John 
would tell me what he thought of this 
or that operation. His eyes, like any 
youngster’s, were open. 

If I could have given him the benefit of 
my three years’ experience as a forest 
tanger, it would have been but a fair re- 
turn for the things that the lad did for 
me. He washed the dishes; he helped 
clean the trout as expertly as any fisher- 
man; he chopped the wood; he knew 
when to use willow or vine maple or fir. 
These are things it is easy to define; but 
Johnnie did much more than that for me. 
He taught me a respect for myself. There 
was solid stuff wrapped up in the lad. 
Some of the toughest problems of life 
would resolve themselves into simple rules 
of fair play. There was an honesty and 
frankness about our relations which is so 
often lacking in adults. And there is not a 
man, when he has a lad along, but will slip 
on his best behavior. I did. 


If this experience with John and me 
was such, why couldn’t it be true of any 
other fisherman and disciple who camp in 
the woods? I found it was. That same 
year Ed began bringing out young fellows 
between the ages of «those boys who had 
messed up my cabin. He brought them out 
two at a time. All of these fellows could 





have caught as large trout within two | 


miles of their home, but not one would 


miss coming out with Ed for the price of | 


a football ticket. 

Ed put up his tent and slept with the 
boys. The lads figured out what to pack 
in the way of supplies and tackle, and 
then he would make suggestions. They 
cooked the grub, and he'd help eat it. He 
showed them how to bake in a reflector— 


and those bean-hole beans! “Everybody 


has to flip his own flapjacks” was a 
standing order in camp, and not one 
turned his flapjacks with the aid of a 
knife. If some hit the floor, no matter; 
better luck next time. As for the wood, 
the boys toted it in. Every fish was 
cleaned on the bank of the stream before 
it was brought to the cabin. The small 
trout were returned with wet hands. Best 
of all, Ed took them to the pools where 
the large fellows hid out and gave the 
boys a chance to tie into the big ones. 
“It’s twice as much sport to see them 
land a fish—and they'll come back for 
more,” is his way of speaking about it. 


ND he’s right. They did come back, 
and they were the most critical camp- 
ers and fishermen that you'll ever find in 
the woods. Nothing tenderfoot about them! 
Bill Foss, the lower ranger, does the 
same thing now. He goes down to the 
stream with the lads if they are beginners 
and shows them where to fish and how 
to cast, and he gives them a hand in build- 
ing the fire. If his wife is in camp, the 
chances are fine that the boys will get 
a treat of fried apple pie. And boy, oh 
boy! Can she make them! Ask Johnnie; 
he ate two at one sitting and forgot all 
about fishing for three days after. 





As for Bill’s boys, there isn’t a one of 


the four between eight and sixteen who 
couldn’t go out in the woods and build a 
lean-to, and catch trout, and shoot 
straight, and build a fire in a safe place, 
and make it burn even though the brush 
was soaking wet. How does Bill do it? 
He goes into the woods and sleeps with 
the boys. And as often as Mrs. Foss can, 
you'll find her sleeping under the same 


roll of bedding. That is the way his boys | 


are taught the secrets of sportsmanship. 
It is not an accidental matter ; rather, it 1s 
a question of training and observation. 


Half of the joy of fishing, I have since | 


found, is to get a disciple and make a 
fisherman of a lad who will fish the 
streams of tomorrow. With a better class 
of anglers on the stream, the hoodlums 
will disappear, or they will be so uncom- 
fortable that they will never come back. 
Or again, a fellow who hikes twelve miles 
to get into the woods and break the un- 
written law 


a responsibility, or rather a privilege, for 
each angler to make his boy or his neigh- 
bor’s boy a sportsman who will respect 
the rights of others. 

And when the day comes that I have 
played my last trout—God give that it 
will be when I’m ninety and nine—I’ve 
a strong notion that when I step up to 
St. Peter, provided he is too busy to see 
the flies stuck in my hat and my leathery 
tan or the creel with a mess of trout and 
some ferns and a bright pebble at the 
bottom and the rod under my arm (for I 


take this business of going to heaven seri- | 


is maybe a lad who never | 
camped with a fisherman friend. So it is | 








ously), and he asks, “What did you do to | 


rate this kind of life?” why, then I'll 
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Unfold your Coleman Camp Stove, 
strike a match, turn a valve...it’s ready 
to cook anything you want, any style, 
any place you happen to be! It fries, 
akes and boils; roasts, 
toasts and broils. Just 
the stove for auto-tour- 
ing, picnics, camping 
and for general use. 
Three models (two 
Instant Lighting) ... 
all built-in features 
«fold up and carry 
like a suitcase... 
everything inside. 
Priced from 
$5.95 up. (High 


Model No. 2E\\ Stand extra). 


on High Stand 


| Coleman 


CAMP STOVES 


Make and burn their own gas from 
regular untreated motor gasoline. Easy 
to operate, speedy, safe. Sturdily built 
to stand up under hard use. Fold up 
like suitcases, with everything inside. 


A Dandy Lantern 


The Coleman Junior Lantern 
is small in size but produces 
150 candle-power of clear, 
ure-white brilliance. Fine 
or all outing and general use. 
Lights instantly. Equipped 
with genuine Pyrex clear-glass 
lobe, porcelain enameled re- 
sted top, and built-in pump. 
Price only $5.95. 

Write for descriptive literature and new 
1933 Fishing Calendar... tells best days to fish, 
howtocatch ’em,etc. Orask your dealer to show 
you these Coleman Camp Stoves and Lanterns. 
The Coleman Lamp and Stove Company 

Address Nearest Office, Dept. FD502, 
Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ontario, Canada (3502) 


David T. 


311 Broadway 
New York City 


GA 























Abercrombie Co. 


‘OR chill spring, summer and fall nights in camp, 
snuggle up in this Abbielite Sleeping Robe. 
Lambswool comforter, lined with camelhair blanket 
and enclosed in a Talon-fastened all-weather cover. 
Solid comfort! Only 8 Ibs. to pack. Only $25 to own. 
-.. . A new Abercrombie Explorer’s Tent, 6% x 
6% ft., 11 lbs., costs you but $24. Larger, 8 x 8 ft., 
14 Ibs., $30. We supply everything for ‘camping— 
the most practical tents, air mattresses, cooking kits, 
ete.—and DELIVER FREE anywhere in U. 8. 
Write for Free Catalog. David 
T. Abercrombie Co., Dept. F. 8., 
311 Broadway, New York City. 


FIT-U CREEPERS 


For TROUT FISHERMEN 
Fishing in Rocky Streams. 

_ Avoid slipping and causing 

injury. 

Will fit any size or any 
kind of men’s Footwear. 
Are adjustable, no screws 
to loosen or tighten. Ask 
for circular illustrating 


our Full Line of Creepers 
STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, Staatsburg., N. Y. 


Canada 
5e extra 
Patented 
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look him smack in his good eye and say: 
“I taught six of my fellow men to fish 
with a fly and a light rod.” And I'll savvy 
the far-away look in his eye, and I'll bet 
the price of a 2%4-ounce rod that he'll spin 
me that tall yarn of the time he had been 
fishing for hours on end with nary a rise, 
and then how the Expert came along and 
took him in hand. And how He showed 
him where to make the cast, and the haul 
he got. And how they cooked the fish, 
and blessed them, and ate them. And all 
the while, I'll never let on that I’ve heard 
that story before, and let him go on with 
his yarn. 

And while he is spinning this tale there 
will be a gang of ordinary folks jamming 
and piling up behind me and beginning to 
fuss at the hold-up; so he gives them a 
squint and with a large push swings the 
gates open and sings out to the lot: “Get 
on in with you! To the devil with this 
immigration job! I'm going trout fishing 
today.” 

And we're off to Gray’s River to find 
Johnnie. 


MOUNTAINTOP BILLIES 
(Continued from page 31) 


new sign, and we camped on the spot, 
snuggled in our single blankets against 
the face of the cliff so that the heat rays 
from our fire were reflected down upon 
us. Cold meat and bread from our light 
back-packs were washed down with cups 
of black coffee. 

Along toward morning it became bit- 
terly cold, and when the sun came up there 
were two inches of fresh new snow on the 
ground. This frustrated our plan of trying 
to work out the sign we had located the 
evening before, but it would, we thought, 
be an advantage in future trailing. 

Refreshed and encouraged, we started 
off. It was one of the most glorious morn- 
ings I have ever experienced. The whole 
world seemed ablaze with a dazzling white 
light. Each twig, each leaf, each branch 
was bending under an inch-high burden of 
flawless crystals whose brilliance would 
put the most perfect jewel to shame. The 
north side of every tree, large or small, 
wore a coat of ermine. Overnight the hard, 
jagged boulders had been transformed into 
big feathery snowballs which showered us 
with crystals when our hat-brims brushed 
against them. All ugliness was hidden; 
only beauty—cold,  glinting, ravishing 
beauty—remained. 

But the day was a disappointment. At 
ten o'clock the new blanket of snow was 
dirty slush under our feet; at eleven 
o'clock it-was water trickling around our 
shoes; and an hour later it had disappear- 
ed. All day we tramped and trudged, 
stealthily climbing ridges, hunting out lit- 
tle flats and mesas—but not a goat nor a 
fresh sign did we see. 

Night found us still high on the moun- 
tain, and once more we rolled into our 
single blankets, this time against a big 
fallen log, with a blazing fire of dead 
aspen to help keep the mountain chill at a 
respectable distance. The last of our food 
was eaten for breakfast the following 
morning. 

The third day was but little better than 
the second. We saw numerous deer and 
jumped a fair-sized herd of elk. Also we 
saw some promising goat signs, but the 
trail escaped us in spite of several hours 
of arduous tracking. 

That night, just as the stars were peep- 
ing through the dusk, we trudged, weary, 
hungry and discouraged, across the little 
valley to the stout, comfortable little 
cabin that Dad Lightfoot calls home. And 
it was just a little later that Bob, smarting 
under the sting of defeat, made his dis- 
paraging remark about the goat popula- 
tion, or rather the lack of it, on the big, 


grim mountain that Dad looks upon, in a 
sort of a stewardly manner, as his own. 
Bob’s disparagement apparently got under 
the old man’s hide, and the subsequent 
verbal fencing was sollowed by the wager 
ofa hat. 

It is my frank opinion that Bob was 
playing a deep game, one in which he was 
confident that, win or lose, he would profit. 
If Dad showed him a goat, then Bob lost 
a hat but bagged a mountain billy, a trade 
that my friend doubtless looked upon as a 
bargain. And on the other hand, if Dad 
failed, then Bob would be one new hat to 
the good. 

Bob has a pretty good head on his 
shoulders; but so, as we shall see, has old 
Dad Lightfoot. My partner made the mis- 
take of carrying his game into the other 
fellow’s back yard. 

At 6:30 the following morning Dad 
roused us. Breakfast was smoking on the 
table. 

“Still goin’ to show us that goat?” Bob 
queried as he tugged on his stiff, cold 
boots. 

“I figger to,” Dad replied easily. “I ain’t 
had a new hat for three years now.” 

Bob’s eyebrows lifted, but he did not 
carry the argument farther. 

As soon as we finished breakfast Dad 
led the way to the corral. “Catch your- 
selves a couple of hawses,” he said, faking 
down a bridle and advancing upon old 
Nell, his favorite saddle animal. 

I was surprised, because I knew the old 
man was a conscientious objector to hunt- 





OST trout fishermen want 

to catch trout. We doubt if 
there are many fishermen expert 
enough not to profit by reading 
“THE DRIFT CAST,” by Ell- 
wood Colahan, in the July issue. 
It’s interesting, and it will tell 
you some things about catching 
fish that will help. 











ing from horseback. “I match my legs 
ag’in the deer’s,” he had said. 

“Are we goin’ to hunt with horses?” I 
asked him. 

“Who’s gonna show this goat?” he de- 
manded petulantly. “You young bucks’ll 
do like I say.” 

We weren't in a mood to argue; it was 
Dad's own law that he was breaking any- 
how. 

Fifteen minutes later we were moving. 
Dad rode straight across the valley and 
entered the woods on the other side. Soon 
we were on a well-kept trail that wound 
up a long ridge. Old Nell, like her master, 
can get over mountain landscape with 
amazing rapidity, and Dad kept her step- 
ping along in a fast, running walk. Bob 
and I drummed our heels steadily against 
the ribs of our mounts to keep up. 

“Going somewhere, aren’t you, Dad?” 
I commented pointedly, flinching as the 
saddle contacted a sore muscle. 

Dad looked back and grinned, but didn’t 
reply. He pushed on up the slope, through 
a grove of jack-pine where the trail was 
but a narrow aisle between walls of tree 
trunks, around a jutting shoulder where 
a misstep would have sent our horses 
plunging down a steep slope of loose soil. 
We followed the trail down into a cajfion, 
splashed across a boulder-studded stream 
of crystal-clear water. 

“T fell in there one time an’ got my feet 
wet, ’bout fifteen years back,” Dad re- 
marked, nodding his head toward the rip- 
pling water. 

“You ought to be more careful, young 
fellow,” Bob chided. “It might have 
stunted your growth.” 
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We were high on a spur of the moun- 
tain, still going strong, when I looked at 
my watch. It was twenty-five minutes after 
nine. 

“Better hurry, Dad,” I said. “You've 
only got thirty- five minutes left to show 
us that goat in.’ 

Dad took off his old battered felt and 
looked at it reflectively. “I was needin’ 
that new hat,” he said. “Giddap, Nell!” 

Our horses scrambled up a steep slope, 
and we found ourselves on a high, bare 
rocky point from which we could look 
over a vast forested area lying to the south 
and east. At the highest elevation on the 
point was a Forest Service lookout station, 
its four corners anchored to the ground 
by stout wire cables as protection against 
wind-storms. 

As we rode up a man came to the door 
of the building, followed by a woman car- 
rying a year-old baby in her arms. 

“Howdy, Ben. Howdy, Mrs. Wilson. 
This is a couple o’ goat hunters from 
Boise, Bob Renbolt and Glenn Balch. Fire 
season's kinder late this year, ain't it?” 

“Yes,” the lookout replied, “but that 
snow put a end to it. The ranger’ $s coming 
up to pack us down tomorrow.” 

Bob looked at his watch. “It’s ten min- 
utes to ten,” he said pointedly. 

Dad squinted at the sun. “That's right,” 
he said. “How's the yearlin’, Ben?” 

“Just fine,” the lookout ‘replied. “He 
hasn’t been sick a day this summer.” 

“Mind callin’ your dairy round?” Dad 
asked. “I want to show it to the boys.” 

“Sure,” the man replied. He stepped 
down from the steps and raised his voice. 
“Here, Nanny! Here, Nanny!” 

There was an answering blat from 
around the corner and a jingling of a bell, 
then Nanny—a black-and-tan milch goat— 
pranced into our range of vision. 

“Boys,” said Dad solemnly, “you're 
lookin’ at the highest dairy in the world— 
at least this part of the world. Bob, my 
size is seven an’ a eighth.” 

I looked at Bob. His jaw had dropped 
an inch below its normal position. But he 
was game. “I'll have it sent out as soon as 
I get back to Boise,” he promised. 

Dad tied old Nell to a convenient post. 
“I'm goin’ to stay up here an’ visit with 
my young friend there for a while,” he 
said, nodding at the baby. “Remember 
where we crossed the crick, the one I fell 
in?” he asked. 

We nodded. 

“Well,” he continued, “if you ride back 
down there an’ tie your hawses an’ hunt 
up the cafion, you might git a goat. I see 
eight head up there as we come along.” 

We got it, all right. Bob dropped it—a 
nice billy—with a single shot, and we had 
it back down to the trail when Dad came 
along, whistling softly and with a broad 
smile on his face. He’s a great guy! 


AFRICA ON NOTHING 
(Continued from page 27) 


possibly this was some sort of a medicine- 
man’s trick, I quickly but carefully aimed 
and fired a third time. Another dash 
brought me into the clearing, and there, 
in a rough line not more than thirty feet 
apart, lay three full-grown water-bucks, 
each killed by a single shot. They had 
looked so much alike that I thought I was 
firing at the one animal. 

A ‘few days later, with no other adven- 
ture worth recording, I arrived at the 
‘round mud-and-wattle huts which con- 
stituted the trading post on the Lundi 
River. The Dutch trader, however, was in 
a very bad humor the morning of my ar- 
rival. I bought a little tobacco and salt 
from him, and had considerable difficulty 
in getting information except to the effect 
that to get to Portuguese territory I must 
follow the river south and east. There were 
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no trails to the northeast, and about the 
Lundi route I could get no information 
whatsoever. Whether he really knew or 
not, I shall never know; but to all appear- 
ances, it was “back to the back of beyond.” 
This in itself lent an even greater interest 
to my going there—in fact, it was just the 
sort of place I had been looking for. I was 
going somewhere, anywhere—wherever 
things could happen to me. So, leaving the 
inhospitable trader after but an hour’s 
visit, I turned south on a faint trail 
through high, scattering forest and tall 
elephant-grass skirting the west side of 
the range of low hills beside the river. 

Early in the afternoon of the second 
day, hiking swiftly to find natives before 
dark, for I was already convinced that 
there were many lions, leopards and buf- 
faloes here, I pressed on at a trot. From 
between two small hills that I approached 
there emerged a big game trail which 
broke into many smaller ones and obliter- 
ated the faint trail I had been following. 
It was evident that a great amount of game 
came this way to water. I stopped and 
carefully inspected the trails, finally decid- 
ing on the one which I should follow, and 
hurried onward. 

Gradually the path I had chosen led me 
out of the watered forest and passed into 
rolling, stony hills, but a rather unpleas- 
ant feeling of uncertainty crept over me. 
At the time I did not stop to realize that 
a river trail always follows a river and 
does not wander miles off into the bush. 
Presently I began to encounter game, all 
of which seemed to be heading in the same 
direction I was traveling—zebra, sable, 
impala, wildebeest and the ever-present 
kudu, even eland, all edging slowly along. 


T was near sunset when I found a water 

trail and drove a herd of impala from it. 
The water was muddy and green, and had 
a very obnoxious odor. But I was thirsty 
and filled my water bag. Then, going back 
a few hundred yards, I rustled plenty of 
wood. and started a fire for protection. 
But the water was so bad that I could 
neither drink it nor use it for the cooking 
of meals. The animals in this section ap- 
parently had neither decency nor sense of 
sanitation. 

I tried to get a little sleep, but just about 
the time that my eyes were comfortably 
closed the roar of a lion or the coarse, 
maniacal cry of a hyena would cause me 
to sit bolt upright. It seemed as though all 
the beasts in Africa were congregating 
around me, The darker it got, the more 
there seemed to be, until at last the chorus 
of howls and grunts and snorts and 
sounds, too weird and unnatural to put 
into words, made me feel like crawling into 
a hole and pulling the hole in after me. 

Suddenly a terrific roar boomed out very 
near, followed by a heavy, coughing grunt 
and the wild stampede of thudding hoofs. 
I put on more firewood. Fortunately, even 
in Africa, the most uncomfortable, most 
unpleasant nights always come to an end. 
There was at least one very thankful per- 
son when daylight started to break 
through the overhanging trees. Through- 
out my wakeful hours I had at least had 
an opportunity to do some thinking, and 
as soon as it was light enough to travel I 
slipped on my pack and retraced my steps 
to the river. Coming again to the hills 
where the trails parted, I made a second 
selection and started off again. 

All day I followed this trail, and just 
at sunset I came to a cross trail on which 
I saw very welcome human footprints. The 
persons who had last passed along this 
trail were going toward the river; so I 
followed them and soon came to the bank. 
I think the Lundi River was lowered at 
least seven inches by the time I had fin- 
ished a long though not particularly taste- 


ful drink. But I found no signs of any 
habitation. It was, however, a nice place to 
camp; so I built a fire in the trunk of a 
fallen tree and was so completely fatigued 
that I slept in blissful oblivion to the dan- 
gers which lurked around me. 

Early the next morning I went down to 
the river to wash some clothes and was 
just a little startled to find that the tracks 
I had made in the sand the previous eve- 
ning had been crossed by two lions dur- 
ing the night. They had passed within less 
than fifty yards of where I slept. 

While I was doing my once-a-month 
wash a native armed with a long bow and 
jagged-pointed arrows came down the 
river bank. He raised his right hand much 
in the fashion of the old Roman salute, 
which I took as a friendly greeting. I re- 
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turned the gesture, and he came up to 
squat down and watch me at my launder- 
ing. Of course, while I was performing 
my task of washing clothes and letting 
them dry, I had to parade about in the 
costume which nature had given me. The 
native took my clothes and hung them 
close to the fire to hasten the drying proc- 
ess, and I went in for a swim to complete 
my cleansing duties. 

As soon as my clothing was dry enough 
to put on, the native and I went out for 
meat. He took me into a very beautiful 
country where the trees were park-like 
and the grass cropped short by grazing 
garhe. On a little hilltop under a euphorbia 
or tree-like cactus growing almost twenty- 
five feet high, we saw two kudu, but as 
usual they dashed away in silly, jumping 
fashion. I was fortunate, however, in drop- 
ping one of them before it got out of 
range. Covering it with branches to keep 
the carrion birds from molesting the meat, 
we turned back to get the women-folks of 
my new-found companion’s kayah to carry 
in our kill. A very short distance from 
where we had made our kill we crossed a 
place where a sizable herd of buffalo had 
milled about apparently only a short time 
previously. Before we returned to the river 
bank we saw a small herd of water-buck 
grazing unconcernedly under the trees. I 
fired at them, but missed; and as they 
were too far off for arty but chance shots, 
I decided not to waste any more of my 
precious ammunition. 

The native took me to his own kayah, 
where we got his two wives and two sons. 
Then he led me through the forest to a 
second kayah, where we added a very fine- 
looking young native and his two wives to 
our entourage. We all went to get the 
kudu, which was about a half mile away. 

Just before we arrived we met a herd 
of fully two hundred water-bucks. I shot 
one of these and left one of the families to 
cut it up. The rest of us went on to the 
kudu. 

The natives rapidly skinned the animal, 
and during the cutting up I selected for 
myself the liver, a fillet and sufficient fat 
in which to fry my meat. The fat of kudu 
and impala is particularly fine for cooking 
purposes; eland fat is second to none, 
while that of the water-buck is horrible. 
Even natives will not eat water-buck fat; 
and when a native says anything is un- 
desirable as food, you can rest assured 
that it is pretty bad. 

That evening, full of kudu meat and at 
peace with the world, I arranged my fire 
near the kayah and rolled up in my lone 
blanket for another grand sleep. 
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is your best bottle 


@ Good old Absorbine Jr. is a great 
pal, when you’re miles from no- 
where and something happens on 
a fishing trip. 

Whether it’s a fish-hook in your 
finger, a bug bite on your elbow or 
an ankle painfully strained—the re- 
lieving, antiseptic benefits of this 
soothing preparation come to your 
rescue in a jiffy. 

Look at the many uses for Absorb- 
ine Jr. listed below—it’s the one- 
bottle medicine-chest famous for 
forty years. Next time you pack up 
for any kind of outing, remember 
to toss in a bottle. Absorbine Jr. is 
sold at all drug stores, $1.25. W. F. 
Young, Inc., 317 Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Building, Montreal. 





ABSORBINE JR. 
the one-bottle medicine-chest 
for treating: 
Sore, stiff muscles Insect bites 
Strains, sprains Poison Ivy 
Bruises “Athlete’s Foot” 
Cats Tired feet 
Seanburn Toothaches 
Simple burns, scalds Simple headaches 
Directions with every bottle 
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HODGMAN 
AIR BEDS 





as little as 
$g0o each ! 


EveryTHING you need in an outdoor bed. 
Yielding, soft, cushiony comfort for your 
body. ee as little as 4 1-3 lbs. Com- 
pact—roll up to blanket size when deflated. 
Quick—inflate by paneer lung power in less 
than five minutes. as little as $8—lowest 
prices in Hodgman history! FREE CATALOG— 
Write today £ or free catalog describing all 
types Hodgman Air Beds, Waders and other 
sports specialties in famous Hodgman line. 


HODGMAN comrany 


DEPT. FA6 - MALDEN, MASS. 











Gilkie CampTrailers are the ideal equipment no 
matter where your vacation trips lead. Easy to set 
up, quick to pack up, they’re always ready to go when 





Anyone sleeping out of doors in a coun- 
try infested with dangers such as were 
about me usually wakes frequently for as- 
surance that all is well and to fix the fire, 
if necessary. I awoke during the night in 
instant possession, as I thought, of all my 
faculties. The first thing that I saw, to my 
horrified surprise, were two great yellow 
eyes gleaming at me through the dense 
darkness. I remembered the two lions that 
had passed so close to me the night before. 
Evidently this night they intended to make 
a call—though decidedly not a social one. 

Carefully I reached for the loaded rifle 
lying beside me and cocked it as I brought 
it to my shoulder and rested the barrel 


| on my knees. Still these two glowing eyes 


peered at me immovably through the dark- 
ness. Slowly but nervously I lined up the 
sights as best I could, directly between the 
eyes, and pulled the trigger. The crash on 
the still night air seemed like that of a 
big naval gun. A fan of flame burst from 
the muzzle, and the two glowing eyes burst 
into a thousand sparks. Then a rather 
silly feeling crept over me, for the two 
eyes had been nothing more than red coals 
on a piece of stump in my camp fire. 

At the report of my rifle, birds and 
animals whistled, snorted and barked, 
seemingly in all directions. I had awakened 
the entire forest—but there was nothing 
to do about it. I cursed and went back to 
sleep. 

(To be continued ) 


DOG DAZE 
(Continued from page 20) 


| your mother to the utmost. But I shall be 
| helpless unless your next report card is 


you are. From regular beds to kitchenette with insu- | 


lated ice box these trailers assure you of safety, com- 
fort and economy. On the road they give unobstructed 
rear vision, go through any space your car will and 
faithfully track the rear wheels at all speeds. Write 
today. 


CS Gee), Be), Eee) 


1323 Wabash Avenue, Terre 2 Haute, Indiana 


SAVE YOUR 
LINE 
Something new in 
a line carrier which 
keeps your fly and 
tournament lines 
clean, dry and free 

from kinks. 
Three-nested 
spools of Bakelite, 
one inch thick and six inches in aces, 
with a series of holes in the sidewalls to _Pro- 


vide ventilation. 
Carry that extra line on one of these spools in 
your pocket where it is always ready for use. 


Price $2.50 per set of three. 


M. L. CORLETT 
31346 Lake Road Bay Village, Ohio 


fa ke YourHotel Along/ 
Sine 


iler 
Coach 


lust the thing when you drive tothe World's Fair or elsewhere. 
Ilitehes behind any car. Has every convenience—even 4 
radio, lights, shower and toilet. Pays for itself in hotel bills 
aved. Five models—$515 to $1265. Write for free circular. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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much better. 

During the next month I accomplished 
wonders in arithmetic and geography. The 
surprising report weakened Mother. She 
agreed that I could keep two—but added 
the dictum that if my school work showed 
any diminution in interest I would be or- 
dered out of the dog business altogether. 

Boy- like, I fixed upon the day of the 
| Seaboard 7 “rials as the proper time for the 
running of my great stake. Uncle Ebner 
would be sure to have some old friends in 
the house, and I would be on an equal 
footing with them. Their interest would 
be held by the larger stakes of the Sea- 
board; but when it came right down to it, 
would any man among them have a dog 
running for a prize greater than mine? 
My dogs would be running for a home! 

With painstaking care I arranged the 
details of that private trial. Old Gabe 
helped select and lay out the course and 


| offered to act as one of the judges, since 





| 


he had no dog to handle on that day for 
Uncle Ebner. But I chanced to know that 
Gabe would be impartial, and I did not 
want impartiality. I was merely going 
through the motions. The heart, not the 
mind, must be the judge. Therefore, I ap- 
pointed myself as one of the judges and 
selected two neighbor boys as associates, 
being careful to choose two whose knowl- 
edge of dogs was confined to the qualifica- 
tions of a good rabbit dog. I wanted them 
to be under the domination of my superior 
knowledge. 

It was arranged that I would ride my 
pony. One of the boys would ride Bess, 
Old Gabe’s single-shovel plough horse, 
and the other would be mounted on a 
small cotton mule which Gabe occasion- 
ally worked in double harness with Bess. 
Mother most graciously agreed to furnish 
a dinner for the judges after the trial. 
Perhaps she thought it a cheap bargain. 

Two days before the Seaboard Trials, 
Mr. Carruthers came down from New 
York with his string. Among them was 
Blue Boy. When I saw him, I could have 
wept. I had sold him for some miserable 
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dollars that had availed me nothing. And 
Mr. Carruthers was now saying that Blue 
Boy had a most excellent chance to win 
the Seaboard Derby and the good stake 
that went to the winner. 


“And if he does,” Mr. Carruthers said 
to me, “I suppose that won't be bad news 
to you.” 

“No, sir; I'll be very glad,” I replied, 
bravely as I could. At the moment I had 
no idea of what Mr. Carruthers had in 
mind. 

In that day the old Seaboard Trials 
drew great men and great dogs. Their 
stakes were of a size to encourage breed- 
ing and training. A winning dog brought 
more than a plated cup. The officers of the 
association knew that it takes money to 
produce real dogs, and they encouraged it 
in a substantial way. 

On the first day of the Seaboard Trials, 
Uncle Ebner, Mr. Carruthers and Old 
Gabe went down early. I felt that they 
were going to an affair of far less im- 
portance than my own trial—and with a 
much smaller prize! 

At one o'clock my two associates ar- 
rived, each bearing an air of official im- 
portance. I had coached them somewhat in 
their duties, and the rascals were now 
making it appear that the sum total of dog 
knowledge was wrapped up in their heads. 
No one can make believe in the splendid 
manner of the boy. We called each other 
“Mister” and “Judge,” all the while con- 
ducting ourselves with grave decorum. 

We made the drawings by putting the 
names in a hat. Fortune must have been 
in a mood for jest that day. Partner, the 
potterer, came out paired with the bold- 
going Black Joe. Princess, the briar hunt- 
er, brace-mated with the nervous, high- 
strung Lady. And grimmest jest of alli, 
Valley Queen, the mother, paired with 
poor Limpy. It was like putting an Olym- 
pic winner against a man on crutches. 
But if fortune can be cruel, she also can 
be kind, as witness the subsequent events. 

The passing of the years has made less 
sharp the gravity of the situation. Now I 
can smile as I see us ride out behind those 
dogs. My own active pony eager to go, 
but good old Bess and the cotton mule 
resenting the tattoos drummed against 
their sides by the heels of my impatient 
young judges. 

Partner and Black Joe were sent away 





you bird-dog fellows, watch 
the next issue for “FLYING 
SNOW,” a wild covey-buster 
that delivered about the time her 
owner was ready to give up. 











first. Joe went away like a streak, while 
Partner began combing the sedge with a 
phlegmatic intensity that carried him no- 
where. It wasn’t a race at all. During all 
of those thirty minutes Joe was out of 
sight and out of hand, while Partner was 
always under our noses, One of the judges 
forgot the dignity of the occasion and 
said: “Wish Partner would jump a ole 
rabbit. Betcha anything he’d move then.” 
That was too much. I took up the dogs. 
Next came Princess and Lady. Princess 
at once deserted the course in favor of a 
distant briar patch, and I had so much 
difficulty in getting her back that the 
nervous Lady was too upset to work well. 
But she found birds and held them stanch- 
ly until I could bring in Princess, who 
could not believe that birds were ever to 
be found elsewhere than in the briars. For- 
getting her manners or unstrung by my 
poor handling, Princess crowded Lady, 
and the birds were flushed. Theretofore I 
had loved Princess, but at that moment 
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I cared not a whit that she had crowded 
herself out of a home. In the sight of my 
associate judges she had disgraced me—if 
indeed they knew enough of bird dogs to 
recognize disgrace. 

Next and last came Valley Queen and 
Limpy. Old-timers who have seen Valley 
Queen perform need not be told anything 
of her greatness. Others would think me 
boastful. I will speak, therefore, of Limpy. 
To me there was, and is, something ex- 
tremely pathetic about that race. Valley 
Queen, the magnificent, against her own 
flesh and blood; Valley Queen, the moth- 
er, by her own actions crowding one of 
her own from a home. Away she went, 
swift, beautiful and strong. Far behind 
came Limpy, a stout-hearted fellow plug- 
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ging along, now and again putting his 
lame foot to the ground and trying all the 
while to make it appear that he was not 
the least handicapped. He carried himself 
with the air of one hopeful of the crumbs 
—and thankful for them. He was the 
gleaner following after the strong who 
gather in the rich harvest. 

I knew where that second prize would 
go. There could be no question as to first 
place. As judge and owner I could be sure 
that Valley Queen would never bow to 
any dog. And Limpy, stouter of heart than 
all the others, limping his way through 
life with a merry tail, would never want 
for one to love him. I could have cried as 
I watched him go, and I know I shouted 
with joy as I saw him begin to make 
game—one of the singles flushed by Prin- 
cess. I saw his game leg begin to hit the 
ground with greater frequency. At last he 
came up cold, all of his imperfections hid- 
den in a perfect pose. The gleaner had 
found grain ! 

Valley Queen came in from a big cast 
and backed proudly. Yes, proudly. No 
man need argue with me that the mothers 
of this world do not know pride, whatever 
the species. And proudest of all are the 
mothers of the Limpys of this world— 
and they ought to be! 

Of what account are the further details 
of that race? No judge could find faults in 
Valley Queen, and he who would find 
faults in Limpy would not be a just judge. 
To be just one must know love, which is 
another name for charity. 

“Gentlemen,” I spoke in mock dignity 
as I took up the last pair, “we will wait 
until after dinner to compare notes and 
announce our decision.” 

Homeward we made our way, to a din- 
ner worthy of whetted appetites. Uncle 
Ebner and Mr. Carruthers were late in 
getting back from the trials. Mother seat- 
ed us three boys at a steaming supper, 
saying, “I do not intend to have a good 
hot supper await the pleasure of two old 
idiots who are standing around some- 
where talking dogs.” 

Following a hearty meal, we retired to 
the gun room. Great was our dignity, seri- 
ous our manner. We were about to render 
a fateful decision. As a matter of fact, I 
would render that decision. The others 
were figureheads. It would be Valley 
Queen and Limpy. I would denounce as 
a rascal, brand as an incompetent, any 
one who voted against Limpy. But in or- 
ig to make sure of prejudicial influences, 

I had previously let Valley Queen and 
Limpy into the gun room. They were now 
dozing before the fire. 

We had scarcely begun our deliberation 


when we heard Uncle Ebner and Mr. Car- 
ruthers come into the hall. Straight to the 
gun room they came, with Blue Boy on 


leash. 

“Well, my boy,” Mr. Carruthers 
boomed at me, “Blue Boy turned the 
trick! How does it feel to be the breeder 
of a champion? Ha! You'll feel like a mil- 
lionaire with that five hundred. By Ned! 
You're making an early start.” 

The full meaning of his words did not 
at once sink in. “What five hundred?” I 
asked. 

“Why, the Seaboard Stake is divided 


equally between owner and breeder. Five | 


hundred to each. Didn’t you know that?” 

I was too dazed to speak. Five hundred 
dollars! Why, it was more than we got 
from any of our tenants. We had few 
crops that produced more, in the clear. It 
would silence forever Mother’s objection 
that I could not afford a kennel. 

Such were the first thoughts that 
flashed through my mind. Then came a 
thought of greater intoxicating power. My 
kennel had produced a champion! My 
name would go in the lists of the breeders 
of champions! 

Dazed, inarticulate, 


I looked at Blue 





3oy. He was standing in stiff aristocratic | 


hauteur, and poor Limpy, in dog-like 
fashion, was trying to make friends. 


The | 


handicapped, ill-formed brother looking at | 
a king! Valley Queen had not arisen from | 
the rug. With head resting on her paws | 


she was gazing into the fire—thinking, | 
suppose, the thoughts that come to the 
mothers of champions. 

“Well, lad,” I heard Uncle Ebner say- 
ing, “how did your trial come out? Who 
won?” 

I did not wait a second to consult my 
associates. I cared nothing for their opin- 
ion. Blue Boy, who had been sacrificed as 
a puppy, had won something more than a 
championship. 

“The first prize goes to Valley Queen,” 
I answered, “and we have just decided 
that all the others tied for second prize. 
Therefore it will be divided equally be- 
tween them.” 

Any other man might have laughed, but 
Uncle Ebner nodded with the solemnity 
of a judge. “I see. We-I-l, 
five-hundred-dollar check will go a long 
way toward convincing your mother that 
the decision ought to stand.” 

“What was the second prize?” 
ruthers asked. 

“A home,” Uncle Ebner answered for 
me, “and so far as I know it is the one 
prize in this world that can be equally 
divided among many without taking from 
the value of the individual share.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE 
SPORTSMAN =. 


(Continued from page 15) 


Mr. Car- 


correct exposure lies in regulating the 
amount of light that reaches the film. As 
the photographic quality of light varies 
from hour to hour, we must make allow- 
ances for that variation if our work is to 
be unfailingly satisfactory. The “latitude” 
of the films will compensate for consider- 
able error in estimating the exposure, but 
we can not expect the impossible. Fre- 
quently, too, the most desired picture is 
found in light which is different from any- 
thing previously encountered. For that 
reason I can not emphasize too strongly 
the necessity of owning and using a good 
exposure meter. 

Exposure meters range from simple 
printed tables of approximations to com- 
pact little instruments which scientifically 
measure the intensity of the light and tell 
exactly what exposure is necessary under 
any conditions. A good exposure meter 
will soon pay for itself in the film it saves, 

(Continued on page 73) 


doubtless that | 





py Moccasins are as perfect 
human hands can make them. & 

Skilled craftsmen perform — ees 

detail of construction with 
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ther stays soft and 
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Wear Russell’s genuine GOLF MOCCASINS 
—hand-sewed from the finest, flexy leather. 
Tailored to your exact measurements. All popu- 
lar colors in single and two- 
tone combinations for men 
and women. 
Write for prices and free 
illustrated catalog show- 
ng complete line of 
Boots, light Pacs, Wad- 
ing Shoes, Camp and 
Canoe Moccasins, Golf 
Oxfords, etc. : 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
929 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 













MOCCASINS 





Super Dux 
Is Waterproof 





FISHING COAT 


Fly Fishermen will take to this coat like trout take to 
their ‘‘Hackles.’’ Meets the most exacting demands of 
the expert fly fis herman. Has ter practical pockets, snap 
button flaps. Sleeves open part way under arm for free 
movement and ventilation; adjustable cuffs. A loop or 
mits fisherman to set up his rod while changing flies 

giving free use of both hands, 

$5 — Super Dux regular weight Wading Coat, 

J. 

Zephyr weight ‘‘Knock-a-bout’’ 
super quality sail duck, 
as above, price $6.00. 

Write for your copy of our four color catalogue—it 
tells you all about Super Dux outdoor clothing. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT, Manufacturer 
1603 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Michigan 


price 


Wading Coat made of 
forest green color, same design 








KEPT HIM OFF! 


Thousands of sportsmen used Jungle 
Fly last season. Survey shows 90% 
found it effective insect repellent. 
“Lasts well,” ‘‘fully protected me 
* against black fiies,’’ ‘‘most pleas- 
ant,”’ “‘clean,’’ *‘best under all con- 
ditions for all insects,"* are some comments. 2 of. bottle 
at your tackle dealer or postpaid from 110 West 42nd 
. N. Y. C. Dealers order from Belknap Hardware 


» Louisville, Ky. — agwitt’s JUNGLE FLY 
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Edited by Henry Cray Foster 


ABOUT THIS TIME 
EVERY YEAR 


By Henry Clay Foster 


“ IBERTY,” quoth a sage who should 
have owned a motor boat and 
didn’t, “is the privilege of making 
an ass of oneself if one so desires.” 

He was an expert in human nature, that 
fellow, and we boat owners of today are 
woefully human. We are, in fact, highly 
endowed with human frailties. I am moved 
to make these observations about my own 
gang, including me, each year as the 
bonny springtime waneth. Why? Here's 
the reason: 

Just about this time each year we wake 
up to the fact that we have let our down- 
right affection for our boats get us into 
bad jams with the 
clock and the calendar. 
Many of us find our- 
selves in very bad 
jams at that. Mine al- 
ways is—darn it! I 
never fail to “bite off 
more than I can chew” 
in overhauling the 
boat. Each February, 
when I take inventory 
of what should be 
done to keep her up to 
par, I let my enthusi- 
asm run away with my 
judgment. I want her 
perfect—perfect as 
invariably claim she is 
to outsiders. But I 
have done just what 
every human does when 
he makes himself out a 
list of things to do that 
day—any day. He puts 
down enough things to 
keep him busy for at 
least a week. 

Now I admit my boat isn't as new as 
she was when I first got her. She’s in 
good general condition because I am a 
hound for taking care of her in and out 
of season, and I watch her hull and engine 
all through the season. But here and there 
are things I want renewed or replaced. 
They’te not absolutely necessary, of 
course, but I want that boat right all 
over. Well, I include all those jobs in the 
spring overhauling, and set in to make 
each particular spring the one in which 
my boat will regain her former perfection 
in all respects. Do I get them all done 
in time for the date set for launching her? 
I do not! I always find that every single 
job takes from two to five times as much 
time as I have allowed in my schedule. 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied bya ‘stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











This is particularly true of the jobs I’ve 
never tackled before, or those which 
seldom arise. 

On one launching day I woke up to the 
fact that I had worked doggedly ahead on 
a schedule drawn up haphazardly, that 
I had done a lot of odd jobs on the boat 
which could have been done after she was 
afloat, and that I had not yet spent those 
necessary hours on the underbody seams 





This 50-foot twin-screw cruiser was especially designed for fishing in the sum- 
mer and duck shooting trips in the fall on Chesapeake Bay 


and paint. No, I hadn't even painted in 
the water-line. So, with heavy heart, I had 
to tell the yard master to move her cradle 
aside and let other boats ready to be 
launched go down the ways instead. 

That spring waxed into summer before 
I got the boat into the water and in con- 
dition for use. And she wasn’t entirely 
finished according to my schedule, even 
then. To tell the unvarnished truth—she 
never has been. It was one big blunder— 
that spring overhauling schedule. It was 
the worst I’ve committed so far and it 
will probably not be surpassed because the 
recollection is still too vivid for comfort- 
able contemplation. 

I am glad to announce that since that 
time I’ve tried—though without notorious 


success—to pare down my spring schedule 
of overhauling jobs to a very practical 
minimum, And yet, as launching time 
draws near each year, I find upon con- 
sulting the calendar and the job list that, 
if I gave up my office hours and spent 
all my waking time on the boat work, I 
still wouldn't finish. Then comes the ques- 
tion as to what can be eliminated. 

This unusual honesty on my part con- 
cerning my own foibles in the jolly spring- 
time is not made spontaneously. Do we 
ever wax spontaneous while confessing? 
We do not. It is done because these same 
mistakes are made in varying degree by 
practically every boat owner who does 
his own work, even in part. And a large 
majority of boat owners do at least a part 
of their own repair jobs in the spring 
months. Yes, we like the exercise. And 

we love to bring her 
into form, getting the 
same pleasure out of it, 
strenuous as it may 
prove to be, as from 
currying a prize horse 
or dog, cleaning and 
oiling a prized gun, or 


inspecting and over- 
hauling the favorite 
fishing tackle with 


which we caught those 
whoppers last season. 


ES, just about 

this time each 
year, we find ourselves 
faced with overhauling 
the overhauling sched- 
ule, with postponing or 
reducing certain tasks 
we planned to do elab- 
orately this time. Or, 
should we postpone 
launching time and dis- 
appoint all those rel- 
atives and _ friends 
whom we've dated up for week-end cruis- 
es, moonlight spins or fishing trips to dis- 
tant waters? Who wants to do that? Not 
I. I'd rather do a lot of alibi stuff about 
the boat’s appearance. And if we do decide 
to go ahead with the work and let the 
pleasure wait, we soon find that we are 
in for most of the season ashore in dungar- 
ees, taking the good natured jibes of our 
fellow boatmen, instead of getting the 
pleasure out of the boat we had in mind 
when we bought her. 

What jobs can we eliminate, then? We 
each feel a proprietary interest in our 
schedule and it is difficult to change it. 
What a dream picture we had of the boat 
when we laid out those jobs! And now 
we've got to abandon the dream—and 
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The Elto I ightweiyht of 
wD fers more power per pound 

and per dollar than any 

laste us ameltiieler tae em 
Develops 5.1 N Wa @r a aelit ae 


brake eat eS at 3750 R. P.M 
weighs only 38 pounds. 
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HE Elto internal rotary valve — 

You can’t see it— 

You can’t hear it— 
And you’ll never need even think about it. 
Not in all the years your Elto will serve you. 
That is why it is important to think about it 
now, before you buy. 
As much as 27% increase in power without 
added weight or cost or complication sounds 
almost to good to be true. But it is true — 
precisely true of the Elto Lightweight pictured 
above — true by accurate dynamometer test. 














smooth, flexible, 
quiet. First choice 
for dinghies, small 
family and fish- 
ing boats, canoes. 








SUPER SINGLE. Formerly the 
least expensive rotary valve outboard 
cost more than twice the price of this 
new Elto model. The Super Single de- 
velops 2.2 N.O.A. certified brake horse- 
power at 3500 R. P. M.; is amazingly 


we 


PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 




















Every one of the six Elto Super Series models 
has this gearless rotary valve construction. 
It’s a premium value careful buyers are now 
demanding. And these new series Eltos 
offer other premium values found on no 


other make of outboard motor. 


For your own satisfaction we urge you to : 
compare these modern outboards with all 

others—model for model—point by point. 

Comparison Charts, and the Elto catalog 

will be mailed on request. Write ELTO 

DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corpora- be en 

tion, 4022 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Send For FREE 
Comparison Charts 




















Elto charts enable you to compare 
motors in every price range, accurate- 
ly determine values. Write for them. 














Some all wood, others canvas covered. Li ht, swif 
strong and durable. Many color combinatio £ wift, safe, 


Rowboats 

$29 

and up 

= complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
Hyd: 

ad 
° t 
$70 ss SS ee 

and up 

aA vey FAST UTILITY MODEL FOR ROW- 

NG OR SMALL OUTBOARD MOTOR 








and up oe - 
TVT Outboard Motor Boats. The very fastest and most 
seaworthy Boats for family use. Full length Neue rails 
keep these boats perfectly dry, as shown above 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 

Please state the kind of boat you areinterestedin (63) 
——————-> TWO LARGE FACTORIES<—_____—- 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 

201 Ann St. Write to 101 Elm St. 

PESHTIGO, WIS. [Either Place] CORTLAND,N. Y. 


Great SEA (BOAT VALUE 


INBOARD 








RUNABOUT 


Powered with Lycoming 45 H.P 
FOB SALEM marine motor. Ele . 
starting. Puncture-t 
WRITE Iron construction with non-sink- 
TODAY able air chambers. All complete. 


for Descriptive Folder Spe ed, luxury, comfort. 


: lighting and 
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75 Mill Street Salem, Ohio 


witson FOLD-FLAT | 


Wooden Boat. Fold in one 
minute. Carry on running 
board. 10 foot, weight 80 
lbs., $39 f.0.b. Los Angeles ; 
8 ft., 60 Ibs., $36. Slightly 
higher f.o.b. New York 
City or Chicago. Send for 
circular. Hammond Lumber 
Co., Alameda at 2ist, Los 
Angeles. California. 


FEATHERWEIGHT CANOE 


A new type, lightweight canoe that is fast, 


s and stable and sells as low 
— und stable and sel as low $27.50 


lake it on the roof of your car on your next 
hunting or fishing trip. Also Build-Your-Own 
Kayak =. 
lera wanted. d for free fold 


Se 
JAMESTOWN SPECIALTY CO., "Box 114F, GREENVILLE, PA. 













JAMESTOWN 
















eA bsolutely rey NECESSARY 
Our full-sized paper patterns assure 
success, book of instructions explains 
every step. 
% and 20 ft. speed boats, 22, 24 and 
“7 ft. eabin cruisers, all powered with 
ord motors. 16 ft. sail boat, fol ling G \ 
¥ boats, ete. Write for catalog 


Melrose Boat Works, Melrose Park, Ill. 


ESKANOE PADDLE BOATS 
6 Folding Boats Cedar Kayaks 


(German alt- 


Racing anc 
sailing Kayaka. $49 and up. 
passed in sea- 
end epees. Kets for tree eateleanes. 
KAYARE BOAT’ co. ne. 147 E. 84thSt. New York City 












face the facts. Well, let’s get down to first 

| principles. She's got to float and run—if 
she’s a motor boat. If she’s not fitted for 
| power, at least she’d better float right 
| regularly. So, no matter what stage we 
have reached in scraping down the ma- 
hogany or in repainting the cabin or in 
| other jobs for beautifying her to the eye, 
we'd better get busy on the seams below 
the water line. 


ig is common practice—and good prac- 
tice, too—to leave the underbody seams 
to the last, because the longer she lies in 
her cradle after those seams are caulked 
and filled, the more likely they are to dry 
out. I have found this true,even when I got 
my boat on an absolutely even keel and 
filled her with water to the floor-boards. 
Yet, I have seen boat owners get optim- 
istic at the last minute before launching 
and decide to spend only an hour or so 
on the underbody seams, filling in here 
and there, and hoping she would swell 
tight when she got into the water. 

Did you ever do that? If she was a 
boat any bigger than a rowboat you had 
your hands full. You see, I’ve done that— 
having committed in the early years of 
my boating experience practically every 
blunder the human mind can conceive. If 
| I've missed any myself, then I’ve been 
close by when somebody else made them 
and I saw what happened. Well, one year 
I suffered from excessive optimism as 
to underbody seams, the while doing a 
wonderfully ‘successful job on the mahog- 
any trunk cabin of my cruiser. My partner 
assured me she was tight underneath 
because it had been a fairly wet spring. 
So, with flags flying, she went down the 
ways with me on the forward deck, moor- 
ing line in hand, to tie her up when she 
was towed out to her place in the fleet. 

3efore we reached that mooring the 
| water was up to the floor boards. My 
partner and I got busy at the pumps—and 
there followed the most strenuous boating 











experience of my career. It almost made 
a landlubber out of me for life! We 
didn't have a pump on the engine in those 
days. But we put one on the next week— 
after the boat was fairly tight and we 
didn’t really need it. I'll never forget the 
back-ache I got that sunny Saturday 
morning. I'll never forget the sulphurous 
syllables we uttered through clenched 
teeth as we gasped for breath—and pump- 
ed. It was several hours before she showed 
signs of tightening, and if a couple of other 
boat owners in the fleet hadn’t helped us, 
she would have gone down in forty feet 
of water, or we would have had to haul 
her out again, a humiliation too great to 
consider except as a last extremity. 

This is an extreme case, but it happens 
at least once each spring at every boat 
yard where the owners do their own 
work and make their own mistakes. It hap- 
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pens with variations and in lesser degree 
oftener than anyone knows about, for we 
boatmen are inclined to be reticent about 
such things—after they are over. But now 
it is the time to do some thinking on what 
is vital to the boat’ s performance and what 
is only for “prettying her up”, so the 
ladies will exclaim at her appearance. And 
let us not get so absorbed in the appear- 
ance jobs and permit the performance 
tasks to go until too late to be done well 
or at all. Such thoughtless enthusiasm is 
not good boating, or good sense, even if 
we are all prone to do it. Let’s try to 
learn without sad experience as a teacher. 
Let's try to do our pre-season preparations 
thoroughly, especially the vital ones, and 
not get into the final jam which so many 
of us face each year about this time, be- 
cause we tried to remake the boat from 
stem to stern instead of undertaking a 
sensible and balanced schedule of over- 
hauling and repairs. 


OUTBOARDS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


SING an outboard-driven craft in a 

river full of crocodiles and hippo- 
potami, themselves capable of a water 
speed of about four to five miles an hour, 
has thrills somewhat keener than any 
available in most parts of these United 
States. This is the story of J. A. Swart, 
an American, who lives in Luanshya, 
Northern Rhodesia, Africa, where the 
combined European population of four 
towns in the copper belt approximates 
1,500 souls. Although in southeastern 
Africa, the climate is not tropical as it is 
4,000 feet above sea level. 

In that entire section of the Dark 
Continent there are only five outboard 
motors, three of them of a well-known 
American make. One of these belongs to 
Mr. Swart. It is his third since he has 
been out there. He started in with a tiny 
outboard motor of 1% horsepower. Then 
he stepped up to 2% horsepower, and for 
the past 2’ years “d has had a 32-horse- 





An American outboard outfit in Rhodesia, South Africa a 


power, 4-cylinder American outboard 
motor which drives his hull along at a 
lively clip. The hull is built of Oregon 
pine, has a modified “V"” bottom and in 
speed, without passengers, planes well. 
The River Kafue, on which he uses his 
outfit, is rocky and shallow, and the tilt- 
ing of an outboard motor is a_ saving 
feature, because of its dependability, as 
the presence of those crocodiles and hippos 
makes a fellow want to keep going without 
fail when the water mysteriously swirls 
nearby. 

The fishing is no good in the Kafue 
River, as bream (something like our 
small-mouth bass) are the only fish to 
be had and bream won't rise to bait, but 
have to be caught with nets and traps. 
Swart uses his outboard outfit for pleasure 
and long cruises, having taken a cruise 
last vacation-time of 150 miles. He also 
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uses it to take him where the shooting is 
best—like a lot of us do in this country. 
He goes out after wild geese, ducks and 
guinea fowl. 

His native servant is not the operator 
of the outboard motor, simple as we all 
think an outboard is to drive. Swart says 
it takes a native about two or three years 
to learn to drive an automobile and he 

yon't trust his precious outboard to any- 
body who remains a novice that long on 
a fool- proof motor car. But does his Afri- 
can Nibs like to ride? He does! 


OUTBOARD ANTICS IN THE 
ARCTIC 


HE outboard motor has invaded the 

Far North where the motor car has 
yet to penetrate, although the airplane 
soars with mailbags and medicines. Up in 
the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions, where 
in summer the day begins at 2:00 A.M. 
and ends at 10:00 P.M., the mighty sil- 
ences of the great Mackenzie Basin are 
broken by the steady put-put of an out- 
board motor on a passing native canoe. In 
it sits a squaw, a papoose, perhaps, and the 
grim-faced Indian hunter. His poker face 
is broken at last, as he gazes, fascinated, 
over his shoulder at the revolving fly 
wheel. 

Outboard motors cost a lot of money up 
there—compared with what we can get 
them for down in these United States. And 
gasoline! Wow! About $3.00 a gallon! 
3ut the Indian and his northern neighbor 
above the Arctic Circle, the Eskimo, 
cheerfully go into debt head over heels 
to buy one. And he can trade a white fox 
pelt for five gallons of gasoline—if he 
knows where the needed white fox re- 
sides. It’s the same problem as the making 
of a rabbit stew—first catching the rabbit. 
Yet an Eskimo family set up a record once 
by taking 900 white foxes during a single 
winter and made $30,000, most of which 
they spent buying themselves a schooner 
with a motor in it. 

But the ordinary indian or Eskimo 
trapper gets along well with his outboard 
motor, which he uses now to extend his 
range. Sometimes he pushes two canoes 
with it, in one of which are the family and 
the winter’s supplies, in the other the dogs 
and sled for running the winter trap lines. 
Lashed side-by-side, they start off up- 
river and reach hunting —— in a day’s 
run which used to take a week of hard 
paddling. 

A funny story is told of hew the Indians 
use the drainings from the tanks of high- 
test gasoline at the various fuel stations 
for the mail planes of the Canadian Air- 
ways. They drain the last drop of the 
dregs from these big drums into their out- 
board fuel tanks—and wow! What pep 
those little service models show them! 
And do the Indians like it? They do. They 
go joy riding right off—with the Missus 
and the kids along—until they run out of 
gas and have to paddle home. This is such 
a fine sport that the Indians once made a 
raid on the full tanks and the speed demons 
who developed locally spread the blame, 
apparently, over the whole motor-owning 
population. To stop this, one aviation offi- 
cial set a trap for the fuel thieves. He 
dumped sugar into a partially empty drum 
and allowed them to sneak off with it. The 
sugar gummed up the outboards good and 
proper. And you'd think that every cranky 
motor in that section next day would be- 
long to one of the light- fingered gentry 
who'd lifted the aviation gasoline. But— 
and here’s the laugh—the first motor to 
stall next day was the official “kicker” of 
the local station of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police! 

Incidentally, the Mounties often help the 
Indians and Eskimos tinker with the out- 
board motors when they get cranky. The 





The outboard on the long cruise has sup- 


planted paddle and oars on big waters 


hard use to which the natives subject the 
motors and the poor care they give them, 
using them in all kinds of w eather without 
proper adjustments, shortens the life of a 
motor and trouble develops often before it 
would among us here, where conditions 
are better for its upkeep in all ways. 


SEASON STARTS WITH FIVE 
NEW OUTBOARD RECORDS 


URING the present pause between 
the end of the Florida racing season 
and the beginning of the northern racing 
schedule, comes word that already, in 
1933, five new outboard records have been 
set up. Four of these were made in Cali- 
fornia on Lake Elsinore. The other comes 
from the “Citrus Circuit” in Florida. 
The new records are: In Class B, ama- 
teur competition, S. Ruhland of Alham- 
bra, Calif., drove to win at 44.052 miles 
an hour, beating the previous record of 
43.415 m.p.h. by a substantial margin, al- 
though the last mentioned mark was only 
made last November by Marty Martin of 
Los Angeles. In Class A, professional, 
Phil Raber made 40.669 m.p.h. in com- 
petition, to beat the former mark of 
38.91 m.p.h. held by Arrell Reinkling of 
Indianapolis, made at Tulsa, Okla., last 
October. Rodney Pantages of Los Angeles 
created a new Class F amateur racing 
runabout mark of 45.66 m.p.h. Loretta 
Turnbull, that doughty driver of the “Sun- 
kissed Kid” boats, from Monrovia, Cali- 
fornia, drove to win in Class E amateur 
competition, at an average speed of 48.72 
miles an hour, beating the former mark of 
46.753 m.p.h. made by Bill Henderson at 
Philadelphia last year. Miss Turnbull's 
record, however, ran on the rocks, as a 
new rule eliminating Class E from official 
recognition became effective on March 1! 
Horace Tennes, of Chicago, set up a new 
amateur competition record of 48.59 in 
Class F at New Smyrna, Florida, and his 
record stands as this class remains in of- 
ficial recognition. He did it while winning 
the Governor Sholtz Trophy and his is 
the only record to come out of a fairly 
active season on the Citrus Circuit. 


FIRST AID 


EFORE taking the vacation cruise, 
it is well to check up on certain 
items of equipment which are not required 
by law but by common sense. While we 
all tend to carry a lot more stuff aboard 
our boats, especially cruisers, than neces- 
sary, there are certain units which should 
always be in place and ready for use. 
The tool box with a few carefully 
chosen wrenches, a screw driver, a few 
drills and wood bits, a brace—in short 
the elementary tools of a carpenter's kit 
and of a mechanic’s tools—are good sense, 
even though the boat may be the last 
word in condition. Along with it should 
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for a genuine, Chris-Craft 


RUNABOUT 


All the quality and beauty of larger, more ex- 
pensive Chris-Craft—50 h. p. rubber mounted 
motor—smooth, effortless 30-mile speed 
—Philippine mahogany hull, double-planked 
bottom, cam and lever steering! Drive it—at 
the nearest dealer's. 


With LEVEL RIDING 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 
1006 Detroit Road Algonac, Michigan 


Direct Factory Branch + 6 W. 52nd St+ New York City 


Chris-Craft 


RUNABOUTS- CRUISERS 
PRICED FROM $595 TO $13,950 F.O.B. ALGONAC 
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NEW FOR FISHING- 


Both hands free and your 
beat under perfect control 


The MILLICAN PEDAL-OAR gives you complete 
freedom at all times, You can always pedal forward 
backward—or turn. This new equipment endorsed 
by fishermen is easy to operate, takes but two min- 
utes to install, and gives a comfortable sitting posi 
tion facing 
front. Folds 
to a light 
weight car- 
rying size 
Write for 
Details 


$39.85 






Folds into compact unit weigh- 
ing less than thirty pounds 

CHALLENGE GAUGE & TUOL COMPANY 

560 N. Elder Ave., indianapolis—indiana 


STAR 


METAL 
BOATS 





“Non-Sinkable 





best constructed 
A complete line 


and 
crafts for the least amount of money. 
of flat and semi-round bottom boats for rowing or light 


The most skillfully designed 


and fishing boats, vee 
Better quality at lower 


outboard motors. Hunting 
bottom outboard motor. boats. 














prices. Catalogue F 
AR TANK & BOAT CO 
Dept. F . Cottage Ave., Goshen, Ind. 
50 KS => 3 
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COMPLETE—Oars, Pump, Carrying Case 


“INFLATEX” RUBBER BOAT 
“The boat with the Inner Tubes” 


For hunting, fishing, as a dinghy. A durable, non- 
sinkable boat, Seats two, Flotation 750 Ibs. Col 
lapses into case 24 in. x 12 in., weighs only 15 Ibs. 
Has Latex Inner Tubes. Protected by outer casing 
army duck, Used by U. 8S. Gov't. Write for details 


AIR CRUISERS, Inc., Dept. F, Clifton, N. J. 
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CUTTER’S 


Hand Made 
outdoor shoes 


Endorsed by sportsmen 
the world over since 1870. 









50 different styles for 
Sportsmen, Surveyors, 
Forest Rangers, Cruisers, 
Lumbermen, Prospectors, 
Mouataineers and Work- 
men. 

A post card brings our 

latest catalog. 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 
1800 North 34th St. 
SEATTLE 

WASH. 


Formerly at 
Eau_ Claire, 


sc. 














g CARRY IT LIKE 
Mm Uletey.\e) 


Set up in 2 
minutes 
*. 









IMAGINE! A handsome, rugged row- 
boat of real mahogany that to fis up to 
fit on the running board of a car! 

Now you can fjsh or boat in lakes and streams 
Nothing to lose or get out, Tbe. § Bore —IT f° Ls 
—o- open seams. - a. *t sink! 


Here's the ideal boat for camp or week- yr Hand! tboard. 
Used by Sir Hubert Wilkins. Bockiet free, Attraction sounte’ catee: 


Bair & Edgerton Boat Works, Dept. F. ‘Ss. 4, Glen Cove, N.Y. 








The very finest in 
Outboard motor boats 
St. Lawrence Skiffs, Yacht Tenders 
and Sail Boats. Catalogue on request. 
Sheneatetes Boat and Canoe Co. Inc. 
Box Skaneateles, N. Y. 














100% Profit Buitdine 
NEW BOAT ;., 


Male 100% Profit on each 18 Ib. Mead 
1-YAK you easily assemble at home 

in 2 days from complete “‘cut-to-fit” 

~" $11.75 F. O. B, Chicago. Can't 

Seaworthy! Fast! Snappiest 

thing afloat! RUSH 10c for ‘‘sensa- 

- _ os By aus pea Gre — tag 7 


“Pir: 
from ad ho ie AD GLIDERS. “a2! . 
net, , Dept. F-63, Chicago, 











FOREST JOBS 
Available at $140 per month. Hunt, trap; 
patrol timber and game preserves. Cabin 
usually furnished. 

Get details immediately. 

RAYSON SERVICE BUREAU 


-11 Denver, Colo. 

















and wenden beste for 
rposes books. 
= by -—— and —, ,sll purposes els is for outboard 
~~ motors; special types mos fishing and hunt- 
= ing. Send for free cataJog and prices. 
=~ PIONEER MFG. CO. 
—>=—-_ 602 Perry St. Middlebury, Ind. 








be another box containing nails, screws, 
some short lengths of electric wire, and 
such items, for emergency use. 

A few tools for making repairs to pas- 
sengers and crew as well are also neces- 
sary occasionally. A neat first-aid kit with 
the simple antiseptics, bandages, adhesive 
tape, and some simple remedies should 
be on every boat used for distance cruis- 
ing or trips of over a few hours in length. 
Not that anything it contains will be 
needed once in a blue moon. For a minor 
abrasion such as we all get, there should 
be an antiseptic and a bit of adhesive tape 
and gauze to prevent infection. Despite 
the obvious good sense of having such 
a kit aboard, it is surprising how many 
boats are not so equipped for small emer- 
gencies to engine, hull and crew. 


THE OUTBOARD-DRIVEN 
DINGHY 


N outboard engine for use on the 
dinghy has become a widely accept- 
ed necessity to cruiser equipment, thanks 
to the machine age in which we live. Even 
cruisers too small to swing the dinghy 
on davits or in a cradle on the awning- 
top or deck, usually carry a small out- 
board motor in a locker. The reason for 
this was stated to me recently in a con- 
versation in our boat-yard by the owner 
of a 26-footer whom I came upon polish- 
ing up a tiny outboard motor. 

“You see, we go a lot of places and en- 
counter a wide variety of mooring condi- 
tions. We often find the best anchorage 
is pretty far from shore, or if it isn’t far 
from shore, it is frequently far from a 
float or landing dock where we can get 
supplies. Tides make a lot of difference 
in depths, you know, and with a power 
dinghy we are more independent. For in- 
stance, we go to a bay which is gradually 
filling in with sand near the town dock, 
and at certain times every day when the 
tide i is low, even my boat may run aground 
coming up to it. Yes, it ought to be 
dredged out, but in the meantime, I don’t 
want to run aground there. W hat do I 
do? I always take the dinghy and out- 
board motor when we need supplies. It 
is the best little tender you can imagine 
for a small boat as well as for a large one. 
And for taxi use between boats at an 
anchorage, it is also convenient, for we 
all like to anchor as far away from other 
boats as possible, and yet like to be able 
to reach our neighbors easily and quickly.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


LASH THEM TOGETHER 


Moror Boat EptTor: 

Frequently in going off on camping trips my 
pals and I have two canoes loaded with duffle and 
us—and only one outboard motor. We have found 
it a difficult task to tow one of the loaded canoes, 
even when one or two fellows steered it with 
paddles. It was almost as hard as doing the 
actual pulling. Is there any way you know of 
solving this little problem? If there is a good way 
to do it, we plan to make quite a trip next sum- 
mer together, 

Vincent Hauser 


Ans:—There is a good way to do it, so start 
in right now and plan that long cruise. You can 
rig up a system of lashing the two canoes to- 
gether, side-on and use them like a catamaran. A 
system I have seen used with full success is to 
make a cross-piece of one- or two-inch board which 
is bolted with a hook bolt under the gunwales of 
each boat, at bow and stern—that is just forward 
of the tiny aft deck and just aft of the tiny for- 
ward deck of each canoe. The length of these 
cross-pieces is determined by the beam of the 
canoes and the distance you want them apart. 
About one foot apart at the point of greatest 
beam is about right, I think. Then screw the out- 
board motor onto the aft cross-piece. If every- 
thing is strongly made and securely fastened, you 
can go along well and have a fairly maneuver- 
able craft out of it, provided your canoes are 
correctly loaded as to weight disposition. 


Motor Boat Epitor. 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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Snapshot or Photo 
Enlarged FREE 


To 8x10 size if you send nega- 
tive or Kodak picture and 2c in 
coin to cover cost of packing, 
mailing and clerical work. Your 
original returned. Mail to 


GEPPERT STUDIO, Dept. 120 
2051 E. Locust, Des Moines, Iowa 


Guggenheim 
FINDGOLD ==. 
NEVER FAIL 


Guaranteed to detect gold and silver anywhere. Used by 
Prospectors, Miners, Treasure Hunters, Tourists and Boy 
Scouts to locate buried treasure, rich gold pockets and 
mines. Many recent fortunes made by gold seekers. Sonora 
prospector located $2000 in gold nuggets. Send $1 for small 
size, $1.50 for Std. size, or $3 for professional size and 
instructions. 10-day money refund guarantee. 


speasenese \ eetatens * COMPANY 
Dept. 23F, 110 Sutter S San Francisco, Calif, 




















Z a llar 
TRAINO™ A Word to the Wan 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog pret, writes 
theae collars last season I would net be without them for 

al Pr se shen tae 

other collar I ever used, Grapr W. Surrn 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard ageinst bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY MAIL PosTPatp, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oseawana-on-Hudson, New York 


$3°"™AnHour 


for Your Spare Time 


HAT figures about $60 to $75 a week, if 
you give all your spare time. Does it interest 





you? 

Well, other Field & Stream readers have done 
just that; and if they can do it you can. 

In your city there are a great many men who 
are fond of hunting and fishing. Every one of 
them would get immense profit and pleasure 
out of every issue of Field & Stream. 

You can call on from 12 to 15 such men in 
an evening—more on Sundays. We have had 
many readers get 5 subscriptions per hour. 

nd in return for 7 pene og we will give 
you any article or articles made by any concern 
that advertises in Field & Stream, absolutely free. 





A. , 


Above: “Three-in-One” steel casting rod. 
A new idea in telescope rods. Black enamel 
with nickel-silver reel seat. Value $6.00. 
Yours for only 5 subscriptions. 








Above: Standard soft rubber recoil 
= for shotguns. Value $2.25, Yours 
ree for 2 yearly subscriptions. 


Above: Sport Knife No. 60—Four inch 
blade of tempered steel, leather handle 
3%”, and leather sheath. Value $2.00— 

yours free for 2 yearly subscriptions. 








Right: Fishing 
Coat made of 
regimental 
duck for wear 
with waders. 
Value $3.00. 
Yours for 
only 3 sub- 
scriptions, 








| FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


| Send me complete information about obtain- | 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- 
| scription order forms and sample copies. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE 
SPORTSMAN 


(Continued from page 67) 


to say nothing of the satisfaction derived 
from making good pictures under unusual 
or adverse conditions. 

Now that we know something of the 
theory of making pictures, our next step 
is to examine the instruments available 
for putting our theory into practice. 

A camera consists essentially of three 
parts: a light-tight box provided with a 
means for holding a sensitized film or 
plate in a definite position, a lens to focus 
the image upon that film, and a shutter 
which keeps the light from passing through 
the lens to the film until such time as we 
wish to open it to recard a picture. 

The box may be very shallow with a 
bellows extending forward to allow of 
sufficient separation between the lens and 
the film, in which case the distance be- 
tween the lens and the film may be varied 
(the process is known as focusing) to 
compensate for different distances between 
the camera and the object being photo- 
graphed. It may be a rigid box with no 
provision made for focusing (possible only 
with small and slow lenses), or it may be 
a rigid box with adjustment for focusing 
provided on the lens itself. 

The shutter may be a simple cap which 
is removed from the lens to make an ex- 
posure, or it may be a plate with a hole in 
it which is swung across the face of the 
lens by means of a spring, or it may be a 
rather complex mechanism which actuates 
thin metal blades to open and close in such 
a way as to form an opening for the light 
to pass through, or it may be a roller cur- 
tain directly in front of the film with a 
slit through which the light may pass as 
the curtain passes across the film. 

The customary position of the shutter is 
in front of the lens or, in the case of 
double lenses, .between the two elements of 
the lens. The shutter is provided with 
automatic speeds which cause the shutter 
to remain open for a definite period of 
time before closing without further atten- 
tion from the operator. These automatic 
speeds vary in number from one single 
speed—about 1/20 second—in the more 
simple shutters to as many as eight— 
ranging from 1 second to 1 250 second— 
in the finest between-the-lens shutters, or 
as many as twenty-four—1/10 second to 
1/1000 second—in the roller-blind type. 


NCORPORATED in the lens mount- 

ing is an iris diaphragm or other device 
by means of which the opening through 
which the light passes may be varied in 
size and which has an indicator to show 
the exact relative size of the opening. 

Lenses vary over an even wider field 
than do the shutters. The simplest of all 
is a single piece of glass ground in such a 
way that it will focus the light rays on the 
film. The more complex lenses have as 
many as six pieces of glass, each ground 
in a different way or of a different chemi- 
cal composition, which are cemented or 
otherwise mounted together to form one 
lens, 

As we consider the lens as being the eye 
of the camera, we might say the simple 
single lens has very defective vision. We 
put a corrective glass on our eye, and then 
we have a rectilinear or double lens. Some 
of the defective vision is corrected in the 
rectilinear lens; we can use a larger open- 
ing and yet get a sharp picture, but the 
vertical lines near the edges of the picture 
have a tendency to curve outward, due to 
the fact that the lens is convex and the 
picture surface flat. Hence we must put on 
still more spectacles until eventually we 
have an anastigmatic lens with which we 
can use a still larger opening, which gives 


us a flat field and which renders negatives 
capable of great enlargement without 
“fuzziness.” Of course, there is a great 
deal more to the making of a good lens 
than has been brought out here, but that 
is the general idea. 

Now we will look at the various 
cameras on the market to see how these 
essentials have been combined to make in- 
struments which will meet our various re- 
quirements. 

First of all, we find the little box 
cameras with which everyone is familiar. 
Simplest and cheapest of all cameras, they 
have a single lens and a shutter with but 
one automatic speed. Within their limits 
they do very remarkable work, but unfor- 
tunately their limits are rather narrow. 
Due to their slow lens and clumsy ar- 
rangement for making time exposures, 
they are useful only during the brightest 
part of the day. The finest things about the 
box camera are its low cost and simplicity 
of operation. If price be the supreme con- 
sideration, then by all means get a box 
camera, learn what it will do and what it 
will not do, and be rewarded with lots and 
lots of mighty fine pictures. If it is pos- 
sible to buy a better camera, it had best 
be done in the first place, for eventually 
the better camera will be purchased. 


EXT in line we have the familiar 

folding roll-film camera’ which 
ranges all the way from the little single- 
lens outfit—essentially the same as a box 
camera but easier to carry and practicable 
for time exposures—to the fine machines 
with the best of anastigmatic lenses and 
excellent shutters. Some of the best pho- 
tographers in the world ask nothing better 
than this for their fine work. Your purse 
is the only limit to the refinements avail- 
able in the sturdy portable cameras. 

Next we have a class of cameras de- 
signed to use film packs, single cut films 
or glass plates. They may be used in the 
same manner as the roll-film cameras or 
by finding and focusing the picture on a 
focusing screen in the back of the camera 
in the same way in which the large profes- 
sional cameras are focused. This visual 
focusing feature and the wide choice of 
negative material available make them par- 
ticularly desirable in nature-study work 
and other special branches of photography 
which require just a little bit more than 
the average camera has to offer. Usually 
considered as being designed for the ad- 
vanced amateur, these cameras can be 
used satisfactorily by anyone willing to 
devote a little time to study. 

Now we come to thé reflecting or press 
camera. These differ from the more ortho- 
dox type in that by means of a reflecting 
mirror and a roller-blind shutter it is pos- 
sible to see the picture right side up and 
full size on a focusing screen up to the in- 
stant of exposure. Thus we have the ad- 
vantage of visual focusing plus a perfect 
finder. The roller-blind shutter gives a 
great variety of automatic speeds, some 
of them extremely rapid—all of which 
makes the reflecting camera favored in the 
field of action pictures. Its only disadvan- 
tage is that it is somewhat bulky and 
heavy, but the man who knows and uses a 
reflecting camera gets pictures which are 
ample payment for the trouble of trans- 
porting the larger instruments. 

Just recently there has been introduced 
a new type of camera which, by using two 
lenses, one for taking the picture and the 
other for finding and focusing, has all 
the advantages of the reflecting type with- 
out too much weight or bulk. It uses roll 
film; and while the pictures are small in 
size, they are of a quality which allows 
a great degree of enlargement. 

The last and latest class of cameras are 
the “miniatures.” Many of these have ap- 

(Continued on page 85) 








SMILE ata squall 


Bm modern 4-cycle inboard engine you can 
trust with your life. Here is power—up to 
33 hp.—in small space—into 2 ft. x 2 ft., and low 
weight—down to 205 lbs. 


Starts like your car, no mixing of oil with fuel, no 
load to tote, no string to fling. A complete unit—4 
cylinders, electric starter, reverse gear and 2:1 or 
3:1 reduction gear if desired —at a price you will 
hail as good news. 
Whether you operate 
a boat for pay or play; 
for picnic, pickerel or 
a plunge, here's your 
engine. See catalog F 
and you'll know. 











Tum nearest thing to an Indian birch-bark is an Old Town 
Canoe. Patterned after Indian models. Indians help to 
make them. Sturdy, light, and easily handled. 

Free catalog shows all types and prices. Also rowboats; 
dinghies; big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood, outboard family- 
boats; and speedy step-planes. Write. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 416 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


Old Town Canoes” 


——— Electric Starter,-Easy to 
“Light Four B” 


so ines 4 cre, 0.24 










Bressure lubrication, ele ato 
thee bearings, ores ond goneoter. 
Price os illvetoted, $198. Extra for 


. Weight, 
tevene geor, $100. Also “Four- 358", 3342414, $295. 


Fours, Sixes, Eights and a 5 hp. Single 


Gray Welt 0 comshste Bao: cf Woh Henn Ove ont Baty 
Engines, providing exactly the right power for every cruiser, wna, 

Sect, welt 4 Sth Geet, Ne chy napeneny im per Grays 
wed by move stock builders thon any other moke. 



















Tell Us About Your Boot 
GRAY; Marine Motor Compan 
648 Canton, Detroit, Mich , USA 


r 125 free 


2g pages 


WADING BOAT 
100% more thrills 


Puts you anywhere, Allows 
free use of arms and legs. 
Safe. Simple. Compact. 
Cheap. 

Wt. 22 Ibs. 36” across. Sup- 
perts 400 Ibs. Operates like 
walking in water ry ~ 4 
WADING BOAT C 

Box 657, Pawhuska, Okla. $i2.00 
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SHEEP HUNTING 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


all our American game, Ovis 
AA nsis stands in a class by 
itself. The first moose, of course, 
affords a big thrill. What a trophy 
it is, with its mighty spread of antlers! 
There is an even bigger thrill in the first 
encounter with a grizzly, but there is no 
game, generally speaking, that will tax 
‘the sportsman’s patience, fortitude, phy- 
sique, marksmanship and what we com- 
monly and so expressively call “guts,” as 
the Rocky Mountain sheep. Whether you 
hunt him in the hot sun-blistered lava 
crags or the Southern Calji- 
fornia Peninsula, the high 
peaks of Wyoming and AI- 
berta, or his kindred, the Stone 
and the Dall sheep, in the low- 
er altitudes of the Sub-Arctic, 
—he is invariably the first 
prize. This opinion is not due 
merely to personal enthusiasm. 
Big-game hunters of renown, 
who have shot the world over, 
from the jungles to the ice- 
fields, and who have even 
bagged the famous Ovis poli, 
greatest of all sheep, consider 
the Rocky Mountain variety 
theif ultima thule because of 
its wariness, the exquisite 
beauty of the country in which 
it is hunted and the magnifi- 
cence of the trophy. 

The writer has had an inti- 
mate acquaintance with this 
splendid animal in the garden 
spot of the sheep range on the 
eastern slope of the Rockies, 
between the Brazeau River 
and the North Smoky, an area 
of some two hundred and fifty 
miles from north to south. 
Practically all that was said 
in my previous article on goat 
hunting applies to sheep also, 
but much remains to be said, 
besides. 

It has been my good fortune 
to secure many splendid tro- 
phies, some of them under usual and 
others under most unusual conditions. 
While I have never shot a sheep from the 
saddle, on one occasion I could have done 
soO—a magnificent specimen of which any 
sportsman might justly have been proud. 
Tediously climbing Kavass Pass, with 
nine weary pack ponies toiling through the 
deep snow behind me, I approached the 
summit. A terrific three-day blizzard had 
blown itself out and the sun in all its 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











northern brilliance again cast its cheery 
blessing over a fairyland of ice and snow. 
Suddenly my Indian pony snorted and 
stopped, and there, within one hundred 
and fifty yards of us, driven from his 
higher home, stood a mighty ram, with a 
complete curl of horn, gazing intently at 
us. I can still see the little spot of snow 





A sportsman’s full measure of patience, fortitude, physique 
and marksmanship are put to the supreme test when he hunts 
the Rocky Mountain sheep 


upon his muzzle and in the curl of his 
beautiful horns. Slowly he turned, looking 
back over his shoulder, and climbed high- 
er in the snow, which came up to his 
shoulders, and watched us out of sight. 
As I think of that picture I am very glad 
that my license was filled, though he was 
a better sheep than the one which I was 
bringing out. 

Upon another occasion, after having 
hunted sheep unsuccessfully for eight or 





nine days, and being entirely out of camp 
meat, I stalked to within thirty feet of a 
band of sheep and, selecting a barren ewe, 
dropped her with an easily placed and 
quite merciful shot, while the rest of the 
band stood quietly by. A kill of this kind 
is legal for meat, north of 55. 

Sheep are not easily disturbed by the 
report of a gun. Thunder storms are quite 
common in the high Rockies and they are 
thunder storms. Sheep, in such country as 
I speak of, where they have been but lit- 
tle persecuted by man, commonly mistake 
the report of a rifle for a clap of thunder. 
It is important, however, that they see not 
the slightest movement before the shot is 
fired. It is said that sheeps’ eyes have a 
microscopic quality equal ap- 
proximately to human vision 
aided by an eight-power binoc- 
ular, and this I believe to be 
no exaggeration. 

Once we made camp in a 
high, almost inaccessible val- 
ley, traveling some three days 
to make the last twenty-five 
miles by following the beds of 
streams. We pitched our tent 
in an ancient Indian camp- 
ground that had not been used, 
by all indications, for over 
thirty years, as the teepee poles 
had all rotted away. When the 
ponies were unpacked and 
turned loose, my Cree guide 
and I made a short climb to a 
nearby spur in order to have a 
look at the surrounding coun- 
try before the light failed. As 
we neared the sky line he cau- 
tiously removed his Stetson, 
gazed into the expanse beyond 
for a moment, and then sud- 
denly dropped back with an 
exclamation of caution. 


“ HAT is it?” I asked, 
creeping to his side. 
“Sheep !” 


*“*Na-Moy-Ah (How 
many ) ?” 

“Ne-Tata-Upsio (Many, 
very many), he exclaimed. 

Slowly I raised my head, 
inch by inch, until the broad panorama was 
in view—and there, silhouetted against the 
roseate glow of the setting sun, was a band 
of rams. They were fully a mile away, 
every one of them looking fixedly in our 
direction. They had seen the slight move- 
ment of the Indian’s head and shoulders 
above the rim. 

It is for this reason that a first-class pair 
of binoculars is indispensable. Only by 
their use can one hope to cope with a 
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Peters Skeet Load is developed for 
you who want to get the most out of this fas- 
cinating form of shooting. Skeet not only 
gives you the equivalent of shots on game in 
the field; it gives you the sport of comptti- 
tion, too. The results of your practice on all 


kinds of shots show up on the score cards. 


Good scores . . . scores that improve... 
are part of the satisfaction in Skeet shoot- 
ing. You'll want to choose your brand of 
ammunition with as much care as you use 


when you buy it for the field. 
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Peters . . . the ammunition that you can 


shoot with such confidence in the field . . . is 





the ideal choice for Skeet. Ask for the Peters 
Skeet Load . .. made especially for this game 
... and made to the Peters high standard of 


quality in materials and loading. 


The Peters Skeet Load is a special orange 
colored shell; and if desired, you can secure 
a box of 19 


regular loads in orange shells and 6 spreader 


the Skeet Combination .. . 


loads in red shells. 


You will appreciate this Peters contribu- 
tion to the development of Skeet. Specify 
the Peters Skeet Load. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. F-27, Kings Mills, Ohio 


New York San Francisco 


Write for free booklet: VISIBLE BALLISTICS. Illustrates and 
explains Sparkography—the Peters exclusive proving process. 
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sheep's vision. At the same time, such a 
glass should not be too powerful. Six or 
eight power is best, as a higher magnifi 
cation will give a diminished field and less 
illumination and definition. In fact, even 
the six power becomes a severe strain on 
the eyes if the heart is thumping or a lusty 
wind unsteadies the user, and it becomes 
necessary to rest the elbows upon some- 
thing to hold the binoculars still. 

The best system of all is for both the 
sportsman and guide to carry six-power 
binoculars and the guide, who is unencum- 
bered by a rifle, should also carry a tele- 
scope, such as is used by the deer stalkers 


sheep form these trails and you soon be- 
come adept in telling whether or not these 
trails are used without going a couple of 
miles to examine them. If they look faint 
they most likely have not been used and it 
is a safe bet that there are no sheep living 
in the vicinity. On the other hand, if the 
trails are distinct and dark against the 
natural color of the slide, the surface has 
been cut by sharp little hoofs and the 
moister soil underneath exposed, indicat- 
ing that sheep are in the vicinity. 

The next question is, are they ewes and 
lambs or are they rams? If the former, 
there is no use looking farther. Sheep are 





On bare slides, like those in the foreground, is where you look for sheep trails 


in Scotland or for spotting holes in tar- 
gets. One of these telescopes of from 
twenty-five to thirty power will save one 
many a weary climb to find out if an ani- 
mal picked up at long range is a suitable 
trophy. The telescope alone fig not give 
sufficient illumination in a dim light and 
the field of vision is so diminished that it 
takes too long to search an open country 
with it, to say nothing of its unwieldiness. 
However, when you spot sheep or caribou 
at two or three miles, and then have to 
-make a heart-breaking stalk only to find 
out, after the day is ruined, that they are 
unsuitable trophies, it does not take long 
for a telescope to pay for itself. 


HE usual procedure in sheep hunting, 

if you do not know of some certain 
haunt where they are almost sure to be 
found, is to watch from the valleys, as 
you travel along with your pack train, for 
high basins in the mountains where lush 
green Alpine pastures show under the rim 
rock. When such sheepy-looking country 
is found, you quietly make camp and pre- 
pare to spend a few days in the vicinity. 
Climbing up near timber line, the first 
thing to do is to look for the sheep trails 
on the slides and steep slopes on the op- 
posite side of the valley. In almost every 
sheep country these trails are apparent, 
like criss-cross pencil lines upon a_ pad, 
whenever the terrain is steep and the 
sheep travel single file. Usually, after 
looking the country over carefully, sheep 
will come down to the grassy slopes to 
feed morning and evening. If unmolested, 
they may stay down there all of the time, 
but more often they will return to the 
heights, where they have nothing to fear, 
except the eagles, in order to rest in the 
middle of the day and to sleep at night. In 
doing this, and in traveling about from one 
part of their favorite basin to another, 


hunted in September and October. They 
do not run together until the rut starts 
during the deep snows of December. Un- 
til that time the old desirable rams remain 
aloof from the fretting mothers and their 
blatting offspring, like so many old gen- 
tlemen at their club. They will not, as a 
rule, stay in the same valley with the 
kindergarten; so when you find ewes, 
pack up and move a few miles because it 
is a waste of time to stick around. 

If the selected valley turns out to be a 
ram pasture, the next step is to climb as 
far up as possible without being observed. 
Look over the terrain in front of you 
carefully and without disturbing any 
sheep, get as high as you can, lie down 
and examine all the surrounding country 
with your glasses. In any case, it is a time 
saver to climb high. Not only can you see 
more, but in nearly every instance moun- 
tain game must be stalked from above. It 
is almost impossible to get within strik- 
ing distance from below, unobserved. 
Sheep always watch the country below, 
but seldom look up, as they do not expect 
danger from that direction. 


HEN, again, the uncertain winds of 

the mountains are often your undoing. 
With the prevailing wind full in your face 
you will frequently be unable to account 
for the sudden alarm of your quarry, unless 
you realize that an unsuspected eddy or 
side current of air has carried your scent 
to them. In most cases, however, these 
currents are upward, which is another rea- 
son for the desirability of being above 
your game. The sheep, as a matter of fact, 
does not have a very good nose. It is not 
nearly so sensitive as that of the bear or 
the caribou, While you cannot take liber- 
ties with a sheep’s sense of smell, you do 
not have to show so much respect for the 
wind as with most other species of game. 
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Neither do you have to be extremely care- 
ful as to noise. In the first place, noises 
are quickly deadened in the high moun- 
tains and little pieces of shale are split- 
ting off the cliffs and tinkling down all 
the time, due to the constant contraction 
and expansion caused by frosts at night 
and the heat of the sun during the day. A 
dislodged pebble, therefore, is not likely 
to give you away. But sound also rises— 
another reason for being above your game. 
In fact, to get above it is the keynote of 
success in all mountain hunting—that and 
patience. You must search every part of 
the terrain before going forward to look 
into the next gully. Sometimes this will 
take an hour of lying in a raw wind, after 
being wet through by a heart-breaking 
scramble up the steep slopes from below. 
Hence, the necessity for warm but light 
clothing. It must be of wool if you are 
to have any comfort at all. 

I will not go into the topic of clothing 
at length, as it was completely covered in 
the preceding article on goats, but there 
are some points to be emphasized. Light 
woolen underwear under a thick flannel 
shirt, and heavy but loose knickers of a 
tough fabric are best, topped by a wind- 
breaker. One of balloon silk or canvas is 
better than leather, as it weighs less and 
is more waterprooi—w ith possibly a light 
camel’s-hair sweater in the guide’s ruck- 
sack, along with telescope and lunch, 


SOFT, short-brimmed wool or felt 

hat to protect the eyes from the ter- 
rific glare of the sun, and keep rain out of 
the back of one’s neck, is also advisable. 
Heavy woolen socks should be worn inside 
of wrapped wool puttees, which protect the 
ankles from strain and can be used for 
bandaging a break or sprain or as a rope 
in getting up or down over a difficult spot. 
When twisted and tied together, a couple 
of puttees are of cgnsiderable length. 
Shale rock is as sharp as a knife and, as 
the novice will have to depend upon his 
hands almost as much as upon his feet, 
a pair of cowman’s tough Taw-hide gloves 
is almost as indispensable as the nail- 
studded mountain shoes which, as I said 
before, are the only things to consider for 
high stalking. Remember that it is not 
necessary to step quietly, as in the forest, 
for noise does not carry so far. Conse- 
quently, there can be no objection to the 
hobs, which are the only things that can 
be depended upon to hold you under such 
conditions as wet shale, ice or greasy 
grass. 

You can often sense whether a ram is 
a desirable one or not without getting 
close enough to be sure of the size of the 
horns, For instance, a really big ram is 
certain to have a complete curl of horn. 
To my mind, a sheep should not be killed 
unless the tips at least circle around in 
line with the bridge of his nose. My best 
sheep’s horns come four inches above the 
nose, being 4414 inches around the out- 
side of the curl when killed, and he could 
not see at all to the side. Another indica- 
tion at long range is color. If you see 
rams and one of them is very much darker 
than the rest, you may depend upon it that 
he is older and larger than the average. 
Both of these infallible indications are 
discernible at long range. 

Speaking of range, I have killed sheep 
from thirty yards up to over five hundred. 
Mrs. Curtis killed a splendid ram, scoring 
two hits out of three shots at six hundred, 
using a 7 mm. rifle with a telescope sight. 
But it is safe to say that the average shot 
is around two hundred yards. This is long- 
range shooting for the ability of the aver- 
age sportsman and bespeaks the need for a 
rifle of maximum accuracy and flat trajec- 
tory, so that the minimum handicap is 
placed upon his ability to judge range and 
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hold close. Having this in mind, I would 
dismiss all lever-action, slide-action and 
automatic rifles, or others using medium- 
power cartridges, and recommend the 7 
mm., .270 or .30-06 cartridges as being the 
best when used in a bolt-action rifle equip- 
ped with a peep sight. No one can score 
consistently under varying conditions at 
two hundred yards with open sights—nor 
has the average sportsman the skill to war- 
rant the use of a telescope sight, which is 
really part of the expert’s equipment. 


SPORTING POSSIBILITIES IN 
REVOLVER SHOOTING 
by Walter S. Brinkmann 
THICK fog bank had drifted in from 
the ocean during the night, covering 
bay, river and marshland. No thought, 
therefore, of duck or goose blinds. The in- 
dications were rather for a long day in 
front of the open fire in the club room. 
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However, we had brought along, with 
other shooting equipment, some of the | 
new .22 caliber heavy-frame target re- 
volvers, and what a joy these new six | 
guns are! An endless assortment of nat- | 
ural targets were there ‘for the “plinking” 
—cones hanging high in the pine trees, the 
tops of cattails puffed into thousands of 
pieces on impact, or possibly bubbles 
needed bursting along the surf. 

Has it ever been your experience in 
wading a bass or trout stream that, just as 
you were making a long cast toward a big 
swirl, you saw one or possibly more ugly 
water moccasins swimming your way? 
That is one time when giving up fishing 
and taking up shooting is a_ pleasure. 
While wading, carry the gun in a high- 
slung shoulder holster. Then, unless you 
slip into a swimming position, which is 
usually my luck, the barrel will be free 
of water. In shooting at a swimming 
snake, pull the first shot at his head; the 
concussion in the water stuns him and 
allows plenty of time for a finishing shot. 
On land or in brush, plug for the middle 
or largest part of the target. 

There are very few times when a fine 
well-balanced target revolver affords more 
pleasure than in beach hiking. It seems as 
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The plinking possibilities with a .22 
heavy-frame target revolver are unlimited 


though endless miles of countless targets 
lead you on. Never start to hike a beach 
with less than several hundred rounds. 
Just when you have missed a tiny sand 


ge may be out for a day or a month—on foot or pack-and-saddle—canoe cruising 
or automobile touring. High or low, in dry country or wet, your Winchester .22 
will be a dependable companion, Here are the new, popular models for all-around 
use. Each supreme in its class—because Winchester. And here too are Winchester 
Super Speed and Western Super-X .22 rim fire cartridges—equally superior. 
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BUY THESE CARTRIDGES 


For any of the above rifles, buy the new Winchester Staynless Super Speed or 

Western (non-corrosive priming) Super-X .22 rim fire cartridges. They have 

25% more speed, 60% more striking force. Their selflubricating Kopperklad 

or Lubaloy bullets are greaseless, clean, do not soil pes or pick up grit to 

score rifle bore. They cost no more, and are especially recommended for hunt- 
ing. Their bright nickel-plated case (or shell) identifies them. Carry 
them, if you wish, with regular Winchester Staynless or Western .22 
rim fireseyou can easily pick them out for special use. 





Address Dept. 5-C for free folders 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 








crab, another inquisitive little devil pops 
out of a hole and gives you a racing target 
as he takes a sporting chance in making 
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the next hole. Again, you sit on a sand 
dune and smoke your pipe while, with ut- 
most deliberation, you warm up the gun 
on floating bits ‘of driftwood or white, 
glistening shells in the sand. 

I don’t enjoy blasting a squirrel out of 
a tree with a load of shot, nor sniping 
him with a rifle. I would much rather see 
him alive in the timber than dead in a 
game pocket. But if, at grey dawn, when 
the trees are still dripping dew and the 
light is uncertain, I can hold steady enough 
to line up the pistol sights, squeeze the 
trigger at just the right moment and score 
about two out of a possible ten, I feel that, 
while the little nut cracker has had a bad 
deal from his standpoint, he has had at 
least a fair deal from mine. 

Hawks sitting on dead trees or tele- 
phone poles have a great appeal to mem- 
bers of the United States Revolver Asso- 
ciation. The best way is to drive slowly 
along back-country roads toward evening. 
Don't try to get too close; stop about 
two telephone poles away. If the hawk is 
dead when he leaves the pole, you have 
done a good job. 

Countless articles have been written 
about the art and finesse of ground-hog 
shooting. They usually mention the fine 
high-power target rifle with telescope 
sights. Have you ever sat with your back 
against a big tree or stump, with your 
knee up in order to rest your forearm 
and lined up the target sights of a .38 
caliber Special with the working parts 
smoothed down with a jewelers’ stone, 
knowing that about thirty yards in front 
is a big brown and grey chuck for a _tar- 
get? 

My daughter recently introduced me to 
a new shooting game. We were hiking 
along the banks of a river which was 
partially frozen over. After lunch she shot 
a hole in the ice, about fifteen yards out. 
Then she put a bean can near shore and 
shot the can carefully into the hole. This 
led us to the game of racing tin cans. We 
line up the cans fifteen yards from the 
firing line, then race them ten yards. 
There is no limit placed on the number 
of shots, because the speed of reloading is 
part of the game, nor do we have auto- 
matics, since the tendency with an auto- 
matic is to pull the shots too fast. The 
cocking of the revolver and the re-aiming 
make for greater steadiness and the shots, 
therefore, are usually placed more effec- 
tively. 

Shooting galleries offer various possi- 
bilities. Most proprietors of galleries will 
gladly allow the use of your own .22 
caliber pistols or revolvers, provided, of 
course, you use .22 shorts and pay the 
galleries for their trouble. The little iron 
birds, running rabbits, especially the balls 
on the stream of water, lend themselves to 
keen shooting competition and interesting 
practice. 

Like the open road, revolver shooting 
has endless possibilities, and if you ever 
seem to hit things too easily with your 
right hand, try left-handed shooting and 
start all over again. 

But while you are about it, be careful 
where your stray shots and _ ricochets 
will land. 


GUN STRANGELY DAMAGED IN 
ACCIDENT 
By Chas. A. Byers 


OUBTLESS, one of the queerest 

results ever chalked up against the 
country’s many deer hunting accidents, 
was brought to light in Los Angeles 
recently, when a Japanese hunter walked 
into a sporting-goods house of that city 
and asked to have repaired a high-powered 
rifle, which had a hole bored crosswise, 
completely through the barrel. This Jap- 


anese and a companion of his own race 
had been out in the San Jacinto Moun- 
tains of Southern California and, having 
sighted at a distance two bucks engaged 
in a fight, were endeavoring to sneak up 
on the deer to within gun range. One 
Japanese, Kay Tokaoka, was in the lead, 
and the other was creeping along a little 
to the rear and slightly to the left. Reach- 
ing a point considered within shooting dis- 
tance, they stopped in the positions just 
described, the one in the lead in a half 
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A seat can be made by putting a board 
across the back end of the box which, at 
the same time, more or less protects shells 
which are kept underneath it. The object 
of having the box tinned is so you can 
put it out in shallow water, provided the 
decoys have to be set far from shore. 
The night before the blind is used, the 
grass should be generously sprinkled with 
water so that it will not be brittle and 
break off the following day while in use. 
Of course, the grass or rushes has to be 





The barrel of a high-powered rifle drilled crosswise by a neat round hole as a result 
of the accidental discharge of another gun 


crouch and with his gun swung to the left, 
the other squatted to a sitting position on 
one heel and with his gun barrel elevated 
almost to a horizontal. Thus halted, the 
Japanese in the rear, perhaps as a result 
of excitement, accidentally discharged his 
gun, with the freakish result that the bul- 
let struck the barrel of his companion’s 
gun on dead center and passed entirely 
through both walls of the cylinder. 

The hole bored through the barrel 
shows a flared-back edge on the side 
where the bullet entered, such as one com- 
monly sees in steel plate used for demon- 
strating ballistic power. On the side where 
the bullet escaped it is moderately jagged. 
The impact of the bullet gave the barrel 
where it struck—a few inches back of the 
forward sight—a rather pronounced crook, 
and also split the forearm grip. 

The gun damaged in the accident is a 
.30-30 and has a round barrel. The one 
which fired the bullet is a Springfield, and 
the bullet a .30-06 open point. Only by 
the bullet’s having struck the round bar- 
rel on dead center and in an exactly right- 
angle position, can the fact of its having 
bored through the steel, instead of glanc- 
ing off, be explained. 


A PORTABLE DUCK BLIND 


R. C. H. FISHER of Wayne, 

Nebraska, a subscriber to Fretp & 
STREAM, has sent us a method for making 
a duck blind which he says is very effec- 
tive at all times and affords the shooter 
greater comfort, in addition to being easy 
to construct. 

The idea would lend itself quite as well 
to point or marsh shooting on the eastern 
coast as to the sloughs and river shoot- 
ing of the West. 

The construction of the blind is as fol- 
lows: A box is made eighteen inches wide 
by thirty inches long and fourteen inches 
deep. This box is tinned on the outside to 
make it watertight. On the outside corners, 
top and bottom, are soldered pieces of No. 
9 copper wire. These wires, after being 
soldered, are twisted so as to form loops 
at the corners. Then one should secure 
some tall slough grass, marsh grass or 
rushes, depending upon the country, and 
stitch it to a strip of canvas which should 
be painted the proper color. This canvas 
must be of sufficient length to go com- 
pletely around the box and is fastened 
by two straps—one at the top and one 
at the bottom of the box—and is then 
tightly buckled. 

Now secure four hoe handles or other 
smooth poles of approximately four feet 
in length, to put through the loops at the 
corners of the box. These may be driven 
into soft ground a short way and the can- 
vas stretched around them and the box. 


long enough to completely hide the shoot- 
er’s face when he crouches forward in the 
box. Mr. Fisher claims that he has had 
the greatest success with this form of 
blind. 

When one stands up to shoot, his arms 
and head are completely free to swing and 
point accurately at ducks, without inter- 
ference. The box is lightly constructed 
and is not at all difficult to carry. In many 
instances, the car can be driven near 
enough to the point where one is going 
to set out decoys in order to drop it off 
and later conceal it nearby. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
AIMING A SHOTGUN 


Capt. Curtis: 

I am going to ask a question which will seem 
foolish to you no doubt, but which I have asked 
many who have acknowledged they were not 
sure as to the answer. It is this: In aiming a 
double-barrel shotgun, how much of the center 
rib should you see? That is, should you draw the 
gun down low enough in aiming, so that you do 
not see any of the rib but see only the sight, or 
should you raise the gun until you not only see 
the sight but also the full rib or even more? 

I have often seen diagrams of the proper line-up 
of rifle sights in aiming, but never one of how 
the barrel or rib and sight on a shotgun should 
look when properly aimed. 

Josern T. Wins.Low. 


Ans.—Of course, men vary in the method 
they use in aiming a gun, though the fellow who 
is shooting in a satisfactory manner should not 
change. However, the normal sight for a shotgun 
that fits properly should permit the shooter to 
see only about one-third of the barrel near the 
muzzle—what looks to his eye as about two inch- 
es from breech to muzzle, if you know what I 
mean. You should never pull the gun down so 
that you will just see the bead on top of the rear 
of the rib. To do so will make you undershoot 
and slow you up. 

You wouldn’t observe this if you are con- 
centrating on your targets as you ought to be 
Just put your sights on the game and look at 
the object you want to hit. On the other hand, 
if you see the entire rib from breech to muzzle, 
you are certain to overshoot some six to eight 
inches at short range. 

Snootinc Epitor. 


HIGH-GRADE BARRELS 


Capt. Curtis: 

A number of the members of our family own 
some high-grade shotguns. Imprinted in the 
barrels of two of them—one an American and 
the other an English-made gun—is “Sir Joseph 
Whitworth Compressed Fluid Steel’. Two of 
the others have the imprint “Krupp Fluid Steel”. 

Which of these is supposed, to be the higher 
grade—Whitworth or Krupp? Are barrels of 
this kind any better from the standpoint of 
penetration, pattern or general shooting ability 
than those furnished on lower- avieedl guns? 
What makes them so expensive as compared 
with barrels furnished as regular equipment on 
medium-priced guns? 

Aven A. Danre.son. 


Ans.—There are many other barrels quite 
as good as the Krupp barrels, though the latter 
are really first-class, but there is nothing in the 
world better than the Sir Joseph Whitworth 
fluid-steel barrels which are only put on the 
very finest shotguns. I have two guns at the 
present time with such barrels. It is said you 
can put the muzzles under water and shoot the 
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guns without their bursting. Of course, the bar- 
rels would be ruined by being swelled out of 
their natural proportions but they will not split 
except under most excessive pressure. 

However, this toughness has nothing to do 
with their penetration quality or the quality of 
their pattern. They won't shoot any harder or 
any farther than lower-priced barrels. 

Suootine Epiror 


SHOOTING WITH BOTH EYES OPEN 


Carr. Curtis: 

| read your article on skeet in the March is- 
sue of Fre_p & Stream, in which you stated that 
the beginner should learn to shoot with both eyes 
open. By this,.do you mean that you should keep 
both eyes open throughout the entire swing of 
the gun, even at the instant of firing? so, 
should you focus your eyes on the target or try 
to sight along the barrels? It seems impossible 
for me to sight along the barrels with both eyes 
open. However, the other day I tried a couple 
of shots, keeping both eyes open, at targets 
thrown from a hand trap and I broke them all 
cleanly, but it seemed sort of queer shooting 
that way. It seemed as if I couldn’t telf just 
where I was pointing the gun. 

Another thing, should you shoot this way on 
40- and 50-yard shots, such as on ducks and 
crows, where you have plenty of time to shoot 
or should you sight along the barrels with one 
eye closed? I would greatly appreciate some in- 
formation on this subject, as I have shot only a 
little over a year and would like to get started 


on the right track before it’s too late. 
Attan W. Gitmour, Jr. 
Ans.—Yes that is exactly what I mean. In 
shooting a shotgun one should keep the eyes 


ypen at all times, even up to the instant of firing 
and afterwards. I wouldn't try to sight along the 
barrel. The aim down the barrel should be in- 
stinctive. You should be conscious of it, but your 
eyes should be focused on the bird. 

The only man that should not use both eyes is 
fellow who has a left master eye and these 
are comparatively rare. You will get used 
to it and like it much better. I shoot that way, 
irrespective of what the range is. In fact, i 
never think about my eyes at all. I just look at 
my game and shoot but I am conscious of the 
rel ationship of my muzzle to the bird at the time 
I fire. 
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Suootinc Eprror. 


ON SIGHTING A RIFLE 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 
At your convenience will 
the following in formation— 
1—What is the correct distance and procedure 
for zeroing a Lyman sight on a Hubalek 52? 
2—Is it the same with a Fecker scope? 
3—Would the same apply for a Krag . 
and an Enfield? 

4—I have the impression 
governs the distance at 
zeroed. Would a_ reduced 
cause a variation? 
Will you tell me 


you kindly give me 


30-40 


the trajectory 
the sight is 
or a Zip 


that 
which 
load 


what the second digits 
represent in caliber denomination—such as 
in .30-40? How does it differ from .30 or 
how does .45-70 differ from .45? 

Emery Hawcock. 


wn 


Ans.—It is always easiest to correct the sights 
on a rifle at comparatively short range. At least 
you should partly correct them at short range, 
hecause it is not so hard to get on the target with 
them at twenty-five or fifty yards as it would 
be if you were shooting at 100 yards. Of course, 
the distance at which you zero the sights should 
depend upon the distance at which most of your 
shooting will be done. 

The best method is to place a sand-bag on the 
ground in front of your firing point and shoot 
from the prone position, resting the barrel in 
front of the fore-end on a dent formed in the 
sand bag to receive it. Be careful to lay in the 
same position for each shot and to squeeze off 
your shots pelle Fm aiming at six o'clock on 
the bull’s- eye and correct the sights until the 
group lands in the center of the bull. This meth- 
od of sighting-in a rifle would apply whether 
you are sighting-in a .32 or .30-40. I would sug- 
gest that the average .22 would best be sighted- 
in for fifty yards for general shooting and that a 
30-40 should be sighted-in for two hundred 
yards. Of course, using the Zip Chamber, you 
will have to have another sight correction and 
i very radical one too. 

The second set of digits in the calibration of 
a cartridge used to denote the powder charge 
in most instances. This is so you could differen- 
tiate between several .30 calibre cartridges. For 
instance, there is the .30-30 and .30-40. The 
30-30, being the shortest, naturally holds less 
powder. Then, to differentiate between these 
two, when the .30 Gov’t. was brought out in 1906 
they called it the .30-06 

Sometimes the second set of digits denotes 
velocity, such as the .250-3000, but this second 
set of figures cannot be taken as an exact gauge, 
hecause powders have been improved so much 
since a lot of cartridges were first brought out, 
that very much less powder is used to a load 
than heretofore. However, you cannot change 
the loading of the cartridge without confusing 
people as to what they should buy. 

Snootine Eprror. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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Shooting the Popular 


.22 Long Rifle 
.22 Long Rifle High Speed 
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HEAVY FRAME 
NATURAL BALANCE 
EMBEDDED HEAD CYLINDER 
FULL COMFORTABLE GRIP 
ADJUSTABLE SIGHTS —— er] =~, 

The Police Positive Target is a honey of Sasa 
=< 


a little gun — a thoroughbred —a fine, accu- 
rate, safe, dependable, business-like small 
bore Colt, with target refinements worth talk- 
ing about. Just the arm for outdoor sport— 
for camping, trapping, instructing and for 
the healthful, nerve-steadying sport of target 
shooting. 


Beginners like its heavy frame, its fine 
balance, its absence of recoil. Expert shooters 
respect its superb accuracy. All like its snugly 
fitting grip, its smooth, easy action, its adjust- 
able target sights and embedded head cylin- 
der feature. 


And Colt quality is built right into it. 
Unless perfect it never leaves the factory . 
every part subjected to hundreds of gau ings, 
inspections and a Safe — the exclusive 

| Colt positive safety lock makes accidental 

| discharge impossible. Step into your dealer's 
now and see this remarkable Colt value, or 
mail the coupon for full details. 


@ COLT’S “Game Story” CONTEST 


Some mighty good stories are coming in on 
this unusual contest. Send yours in now — 
your most interesting story of the bringing 
down of game with Colt Revolver or Auto- 
matic Pistol. Writefor informationand prizes 
to be awarded winners. Contest closes Sept.l @ 


; COLT’S 
COLT'’s PATENT FrRE ARMS MFG, CO FS-5 
Hartford, Connecticut a A T E Me T 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Full blued finish. Non-reflecting stippled 
top. “Bead” or “Patridge” adjustable target 
sights. Checked Back Strap and Tri ¥ 
Checked Walnut Stocks. Length of barrel6” 
Length over all 10)”. Weight 26 ounces, 

Price $30.00 












Please send me complete information about 
your Police Positive Target Revolver as illus- - 
trated above. Also catalog. : 





TOI ccienicntnceneeninti es 
ee eee oe MFG. co. HARTFORD, CONN, 
City Geese Phil B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative 

ity State 731 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 














We 
ing all best telescope sights. 


specialize in furnish- 


NEW! Get a Model 54 Like This! 












NEW Griffin é& Howe 
Y Finished Winchester 
OU 






will like this new restyling job—the excel- . shooting gun-sling. Price 
lent Medel 54 Winchester Rifle, N.R.A. Type, with Griffin $70.00. In caliber .35 Whelen, price 
& Howe refinements and additions. Illustration shows our $85.00. With G. & H. patented 
standard job with telescope sight added. We furnish the rifle single-lever telescope sight mount, 


either way. Caliber . Hornet, .250-3000 Sav.. 7 mm., .270 Zeiss or Hensoldt Zeilklein telescope 





sole- 


Win., or .30-06 Gov., as you choose. G. & H. special inlet with graduated elevating dial and thong-sewed 
standard cheek-rest of matched walnut; G. & H. standard leather carrying scope case—price of rifle complete, Win- 
steel pistol grip cap, buffalo horn forend tip, removable chester calibers, $120.00; for .35 Whelen, $135.00. Write 
front sight cover, quick-detachable swivels and Whelen TODAY. Ask about expert repair work, Folders FREE 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. Makers of Fine Rifles Dept. F, 202 E. 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 















Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage. 
carry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger 
than wood, used by U. 8. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs, Fitted for outboard motor. Catalogue 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 491 Harrison St.. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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SKEET STANCE 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


Photographs by 


KEET shooting, as I said in a pre- 
ceding article, has much in common 
with golf. And in no respect is this 
more true than in the importance of 

good form, if the aspirant is hopeful of 
producing good scores. It is a notable fact 
that many, who are really good per- 
formers on game, make a miserable ex- 
hibition of their first attempt at skeet and 
this can, to a great extent, be attributed 





The generally accepted “ready” position, 
with the stock showing below the elbow 


to the utter lack of form which they dis- 
play. 

Why should this be? These same people 
would be equally poor performers on game 
if they attempted to shoot in the same 
clumsy manner, Probably it is due to a 
kind of “stage fright” created by the 
knowledge that many pairs of eyes are 
centered upon them—plus the fact that it 
is a strange game. Like the little boy 
speaking his first piece at school they 
know how, but they are so fussed that 
they cannot do it properly. 

At any rate, after carefully observing 
several expert skeeters shoot a round in 
perfect form, they will step up to the sta- 
tions and call for their targets while 
standing in some perfectly impossible posi- 
tion that we know quite well they would 
never assume in the field with any hope of 
success. 

One of the most common mistakes is to 
call for the target with the gun carried 


A, H. Strahlendorff 


at the hip and across the torso, so as to 
appear casual or natural. As a matter of 
fact, it is not natural. If a gunner is walk- 
ing in on a dog on point to flush a bird 
he would not carry his gun in this sloppy 
manner, at least not if he really was a 
good performer. On the contrary, the gun 
would be carried high, with the butt al- 
most on a level with the armpit, and 
pushed well out in front, ready to swing in 
either direction. 

The rules of skeet say definitely that the 
shooter must not put the butt of the gun 
to his shoulder until the released target is 
seen, and that the gun must be so held that 
the referee can see some part of the stock 
below the shooter’s arm at a distance of 
ten feet on his: shooting side, and that the 
butt must not be closer to the shooter’s 
shoulder than the width of the referee’s 
hand. But that does not mean that the 
shooter cannot hold his gun in a high for- 
ward and alert position. He does not have 
to cover his tummy with the gun, muzzle 
low, so as to menace every other shooter 
in the squad—bandy legged and with his 
stomach stuck out and his shoulders pulled 
back so that he is in danger of being 
knocked over on his back by the recoil 
of the first discharge. 

Observation is a great teacher. Watch 
the crack’s stance and then, as was said 
in a preceding article, go home and prac- 
tice it before a mirror. Once a correct 
and comfortable stance is acquired, one 
has mastered much which is essential— 
to swing smoothly without checking the 
lead or canting the gun. That is half the 
battle in acquiring the ability to shoot 
correctly. One should stand with the feet 
placed at such a distance apart that the 
body is easily balanced upon them. This 
means about eighteen inches from heel to 
toe. The legs should be straight, but by 
no means stiff. In fact, no part of the body 
must ever be tensed in shooting of any 
kind. The body should be inclined slightly 
forward of the perpendicular, but not to 
an exaggerated extent, which causes one 
to overshoot and to see out of the tops 
of his eyes, so to speak. This is a strain 
upon the eyes and the muscles of the neck. 


T has been said that one should swing 

smoothly from the waist. I believe I 
have been guilty of saying so—but it does 
not stop there. One should swing with 
every part of the body, from the soles of 
the feet up. When a target is thrown to 
the left, the shooter’s weight should be 
largely shifted to the forward or left foot 
The right heel is raised and the whole 
body pivots on the left foot—legs, body, 
arms, neck, head—and hat! 

For shooting to the right the shifting 
of weight is reversed. The weight goes to 
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the right foot and the left heel is raised as 
the body swings to the flight of the target. 
(This, of course, refers to a right-handed 
shooter.) ; 

No one has devoted more attention to 
foot work in shooting than Mr. R. J. 
Churchill and no aspiring skeeter can 
really afford to be without his remarkable 
and inexpensive little book, largely de- 
voted to stance, entitled How to Shoot. 

The left, or forward foot, should be 
pointed at about the center position (Sta- 
tion 8), for it is there, or a few yards 
beyond, where the target should be broken, 
if taken in proper time; but that does not 
mean that the shooter should look out 
there for the bird. Beginners invariably do 
this, thinking that they will shoot quicker, 
but it actually slows them up and neces- 
sitates a snap shot when they should 
swing. 

If the shooter holds his gun with the 
muzzle pointed half way between the trap 
house and Station 8, he does not have to 
swing so far to catch up with the target 
as he raises his gun to the shoulder. At 
the same time, however, he should look 
at the trap house and catch the bird with 
his eye the minute it appears, otherwise he 
is bound to be slow in getting on to it. 

Let us consider the first shot at Station 
1. This is an outgoing bird which begins 
to fall as it passes over the center posi- 
tion. As it is sure to arrive at this point 





The 
hunched slightly forward to compensate 
for recoil 


ideal stance—with the shoulders 


before the shooter can get on to it, it fol- 
lows that he must hold low to keep from 
shooting over it. The shooter should lift 
his head and cast his eyes aloft, so as to 
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WINCHESTER 
SKEET GUN 


The famous Model 21 specially 
bored for skeet shooting. Sure- 
acting single trigger. Se- 
lectiveautomatic ejec 
tion, 


Full 

beavertail 
forend, hand- 
somel y checkered. 
Front and middle 
sights —a gun that is 
second to none in beauty 
and performance. 
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Traps... targets... shells...and the gun! 
Each plays an important part in the pleasure 
and results you get from skeet shooting. 
Western trap, target and ammunition ex- 
perts combined their knowledge of skeet re- 
quirements with the genius of Winchester 
gun makers to produce The Championship 
Combination: Western single control Skeet 
Traps— White Flyer Targets— Xpert 
Skeet Loads — and the Winchester Model 
21 Shotgun with the new special skeet boring. 


For good scores and proper performance, 
skeet traps must project level targets, 
straight and true in flight and within the 
limits prescribed by the rules. The traps 
must be sturdy and simple — fast and sure 
in operation. They must deliver targets 
with high rotation and minimum breakage. 
In addition, the traps should be perfectly 
synchronized — operated and controlled 
from a single point and by a single lever. 


Western Skeet Traps combine all of 
these features. They are the only equip- 
ment in which both traps are cocked as well 
as released by a single control lever. This 
lever operates on the principle of the auto- 
mobile gear-shift. A forward motion cocks 
either or both traps. Drawing it back to the 
right, to the left, or in the center releases 
the traps independently for singles or at 
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the same instant for doubles. Difficult hand 
setting and the chances of bent arms or 
carriers are eliminated. . 


Western White Flyer Targets are used and pre- 
ferred by a majority of skeet and trapshooting clubs. 
They are easier to see, easier to hit and, due to the 
special composition of which they are made, easier 
to break. You'll have fewer “dusted” targets with 
White Flyers, and paradoxical as it may seem, fewer 
broken targets will be thrown from the traps. 


The Western Skeet Load is particularly suited to 
skeet requirements. These shells have been used in 
winning many club, state and sectional champion- 
ships; the 1932 National Skeetstakes in which H. W. 
Helweg made the remarkable score of 995 x 1000; the 
world’s record team score of 481 x 500; and Ed 
Lindsay used them in establishing the world-record 
of 229 straight with a Model 21 Winchester. Xpert 
Skeet Loads are available in 12, 16 and 20-gauge. 


Winchester Model 21 Skeet Gun. Winchester 
has developed a new special skeet boring which makes 
the Model 21 the ideal skeet gun. This new boring 

ives wide, evenly distributed, consistently satis- 
sel patterns at skeet ranges. The balance and 
feel of this gun contribute much to fast, accurate 
handling, demonstrated by the fact that the Model 
21 was used in setting both the 12 and 20-gauge long 
run records. 


We will gladly send you or your club free literature 
describing The Championship Skeet Combina- 
tion. Mention whether you are especially interested 
in Traps, Targets, Ammunition or Guns. Address: 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
622 Adams St., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Miracle Trap 
to give you the best shooting at 


the traps. Of rugged and 

durable construction, the 

throwing arm makes a complete revolu- 
tion and automatically resets itself for 
the next target. This ‘‘follow through,”’ 
an exclusive feature of Chamberlin 
equipment, gives the target, whether for 
singles or doubles, greater rotation, 
evener flight and fewer outlaws than 
is possible with any other type of trap. 
If you've never shot Blue Rocks, 
thrown from a Miracle Trap . .. you 
should. It’s anew sensation. Write today 
for prices (and terms), and full details. 


THE CHAMBERLIN 
CARTRIDGE & TARGET COMPANY 


367 Commercial Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 











Send 20 cents (or seven 3 cent stamps) for a copy 

of Captain Crossman’s book When Skeet Biris 

Fly 56 gripping pages, fully illustrated, tell all 

about the new sport that is taking the country 

by storm. Limited supply. Write today 

7 - ‘S -_ oe. T a ale 
You'll break Skeet Targets 

with a 


Cutts Compensator 


iv you really want to get in and break 
Skeet targets, equip your gun with a 
Compensator and Skeet tube. Then use 
the same gun with correct pattern con- 
trol tube for assured success when hunt- 
ing next Fall—ducks, geese—partridge, 
pheasant—snipe, woodcock. 

Furnished for 12, 16 and 20 ga. guns, 
single barrel,—single shot, auto or re- 
peating. Hundreds of Compensators 


now in use. 





LEFT: Shotgun without show even distr ibution of 
Compensator, Uncertain pat shot. No “*breaks’ or 
tern——lack of wniformitu. ‘‘blows’’. Killing velocities 
RIGHT: Shotgun with Cutts to outside edge of charge. 
Compensator and Pattern  Sparkographs courtesy The 
Control Tube. Shot column Peters Cartridge Co 

aligned. Patterns aliwaus 


Write for descriptive folder and prices. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


TRADE GUNS FREE 


Save $10 to $50. No cash difference necessary, hand 
ling charge only, average $2. Trade your Shotgun 
Rifle, Revolver, Binocular or anything of value to 
Sportsmen for the gun or what you want. Write us 
your Special Sale Price and a complete description 
of what you have and what you want and receive our 
best offer. Send 50c money order, which is credited 
on handling charge or sale, for list of 200 Guns, ete 
and take your choice 


NATIONAL FIREARM TRADING CO. 
Dept. JF Johnsonburg, Pa. 


U. S. AGENCY WEBLEY & SCOTT 


Before Buying, Send 
25 cents in stamps, for 
famous 152 page catalog 
describing American and 
Imported Rifles, Shot 
guns, Revolvers, Targets 











Gun Accessories. Parts. Repairing. Latest Prices. Over 
2000 items, 1100 illustrations. Visit our new Gun Salesroom. 


A. F. STOEGER, Ime. Dept. 5 


America’s Great Gun House 
507 FIFTH AVENUE (at 42nd ST.) 





Ammunition, Scopes, | 


New York, N. Y. 


see the bird as soon as possible after it 
leaves the trap house; then, if, at the mo- 
ment he catches it with his muzzle, he 
fires about a foot under it, it is easily 
broken, Nevertheless, it is a target quite 
frequently missed even by the expert. 

Let us consider the third bird—the out- 
goer from Station 2. This is probably the 
hardest target in the entire skeet round. 





A poor stance. The time wasted in getting 
the stock to the shoulder would account 
for many lost birds 


Due to his change of position the shooter 
has to contend with a target at a long 
angle and one which is also dropping fast. 
The tendency is to shoot behind and above 
it. One should get out about eighteen 
inches to two feet in front of the target, 
racing the gun in order to keep it moving 
as fast as the target; otherwise he shoots 
behind. As on the preceding target, it is 
necessary to hold about a foot low. Unless 
this bird is seen the moment it leaves the 
trap house, it will be too far out for cer- 
tain breaking by the time one can shoot. 

The incomers from Stations 1, 2, 6 and 
7 are the easiest of all. One has only to 
hold on them and pull. The beginner is 
often told to cover them up or blot them 





HE fourth of this series of 

skeet articles will be published 
next month. It is entitled “Where 
to Hold on Skeet Targets.” 











out with the muzzle as he presses the trig- 
ger, but really this is not necessary, unless 
his gun has too much drop. 

At Stations 3 and 5, because the angle 
is more acute, the shooter must double 
his lead on the outgoers. A foot in front 
of the incomers should be enough. Re- 
member, also, that the incomer from the 
low trap, as taken from Stations 2 and 3, 
is rising fast and that it is therefore neces- 
sary to hold high. The incomers at Sta- 
tions 5 and 6, on the other hand, are 
falling from the high trap and one must 
therefore be careful not to overshoot them. 

The beginner’s trouble with all incom- 
ers, and in many instances the experi- 
enced skeeter’s difficulty too, is to let them 
get in too close. It is true that they slow 
down appreciably as they get closer to one 
and they also look a lot larger, but un- 
fortunately the pattern of the gun is getting 
smaller. Therefore, try to overcome that 
temptation to ride ’em in to about four or 
five yards of you, where the spread of your 
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charge is only a corresponding ain of 
inches, and take them out at fifteen to 
eighteen yards from you, where your 
chances of hitting them are double what 
they would be otherwise. 

While to the beginner the two shots 
from the center position at Station 8 seem 
to be utterly impossible and thoroughly 
impracticable, the fact remains that when 
one has learned to time them correctly, 
they comprise two of his surest scoring 
targets. Remember to concentrate. There is 
no time here for thinking of other things. 
Concentrate and watch that trap- -house 
window for the bird. Stand with the muz- 
zle high, so you can just see that window 
over it, and start swinging the gun up the 
minute the bird flashes into view. Remem- 
ber that all skeet targets leave the trap 
house at a velocity of one hundred feet a 
second. This is better than six miles per 
hour. Of course, they lose velocity rapidly, 
but it has been computed that the target 
takes six-tenths of a second from the time 
it leaves the trap-house window until i 
passes over Station 8. Wind resistance 
Ww ill have considerable effect upon the tar- 
get’s speed, but I have notic ed that, even 
with a gale blowing on one’s back, one 
does not have much time for picking 
daisies while waiting for this shot. 
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ATURALLY, when the target comes 

out of the trap house, your gun muz- 

zle is behind it, so you have to swing fast 
until you catch up with and then pass the 
bird. The muzzle must move much faster 
to put the line of flight of the shot charge 
slightly ahead of it, but, as the distance 
between the muzzle and the target, even 
among the fastest shooters, is never over 
five yards at the time the target is broken, 
one does not have to lead it very much. Ii 
preferred, place the right leg slightly far- 
ther back than at the other stands if you 
think it affords a more comfortable swing 
of the body, but do not acquire one oi 
those impossible crouching poses, as 
though you were getting ready to jump. 
The double targets at Stations 1, 2, 6 
and 7 are taken exactly as the singles, 
and one then sees why he should shoot 
quickly on the single outgoers, despite the 





Another very poor stance. Note especially 
the position of the right heel 


fact that he has lots of time. This is be- 
cause he has got to shoot fast on the 
outgoing doubles to have time to shoot at 
the incomers, and if he does not do so on 
the singles he has to change his time, 
which is bad form and detrimental to high 
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scores. Though one cannot always do it, 
the aim in mind should be to break all of 
the birds as close to Station 8 as possible. 
Let us now _ a picture of the ideal 
skeet shooter. He approaches each shot in 
the same manner. His mind and eyes are 
concentrated on each bird to the exclusion | 
of all other things. He steps to the stand, | 
places a shell in his gun and raises it to | 
the ready position, watching the little win- 
dow like a cat watches a mouse. Promptly 
he calls “pull.”” He does not fiddle around, | 
wait, try his gun to the shoulder, begin all 
over again and throw himself out of time. | 
As the target is thrown, it is noticed | 
that his gun is held so that it is easily 











A crouching position which usually results 
in over-shooting targets 


balanced in both hands. The muzzle is not 
depressed so that it has to be swung up- 
ward in an arc after the butt is at the | 
shoulder, nor is the muzzle so high that | 
the butt has to be snapped into the shoul- 
der. With the muzzle slightly off the 
horizontal plane, he raises it evenly in | 
both hands. The butt being about five | 
inches in front of the shoulder and but | 
slightly below the armpit, it comes quickly | 
and smoothly to position; the cheek is | 
pressed close to the comb; the eyes low 
on the rib. Both eyes catch the bird as it | 
appears. The gun muzzle starts swinging 
with the direction of the target before the 
butt is home on the shoulder. As the butt | 
goes home, the heel of the foot away 
from the direction of the target’s flight 
is raised, throwing the weight of the body | 
on the pivoting leg and, continuing to | 
swing through the target’s line of flight, 
the gun goes off. The whole movement is 
as relaxed and rhythmic as that of an | 
interpretive dancer. There is no tenseness | 
—no jerky movement in the entire execu- 
tion. It is the embodiment of codrdination. 


WING applies to every target on the | 
course, even at Station 8 where every- 
one who does not know how to hit them 
will tell you that you have to snap. No one 
ever learned to break these targets by 
shooting at a spot where he expects to 
intercept it. One has only to watch an ex- 
pert a few times to realize that, one and 
all, the boys who consistently smash these 
targets start to swing back from the waist 
the moment the target flashes into view. 
Swing and accurate placing of the gun 
to the shoulder and the cheek on the comb, 
together with proper timing of the trig- 
ger pull, comprise good skeet shooting. 





THE RANGER SKEET LOADS [._ 
Powder best, shoot 
Lengthof Dram- Shot Western White 
Gauge Shell Equiv. Oz. Shot Size Flyer Targets 
12 25%” 3 If, 9 Ch. or 10 Soft thrownby West- 
16 =2-9/16" = Wn | 9 Ch. or 10 Soft | ern Traps. 
20 —2,” 2, Ye %Ch. or 10 Soft 


POWDER 
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THEM 


AT EVERY PEG with 


WINCHESTER 
RANGER 


SKEET SHELLS 


OUR best enjoyment of Skeet — shooting most 
bg einer at top form— demands the best 
shells. Skeet’s value to you as practice for field 
shooting demands them. Your gun wants them. Shoot 
Winchester Ranger Skeet Shells. Hold right with 
the right gun and you will powder your targets at 
every peg. 

Supreme leadership in manufacturing guns and 
ammunition—indisputably Winchester’s for many 
years—gives you this perfection in Winchester Ranger 
Skeet Shells at the bottom price. 

Countless advantages are at work for you—have 
been for decades—in the larger, and more thorough, 
accumulated Winchester experience which is back of 
this. So too in the unapproached Winchester world 
standard principles and standards of manufacturing. 
Their value to you shows up as positively in the supe- 
riority of your Ranger Skeet Shells as it does in that of 
the gun that sets the pace in Skeet—the famous Win- 
chester Model 21 Skeet Gun. 


IN YOUR RED RANGERS 


Famous Winchester Staynless No. 4 primer—provides 
sure, quick, hot, long flame of highest stability. Spe- 
cially selected smokeless powder, gives best Skeet 
get-away, speed and pattern uniformity. Patented 
Seal-Tite* molded composition wads, free from the 
faults of felt wads, expand and 
seal the barrel most perfectly. 
Winchester shot, superbly uni- 
form in size, roundness and hard- 
ness, patterns 
with highest reg- 
ularity. 
€ 


INSIST ON 
WINCHESTER 
RANGER 
SKEET SHELLS 




















5b ee 





Pee eet ee 

Around the No. 1 field at the 
Valhalla Skeet Club, Briarcliff, 
N. Y. Snapped during a regu- 
lar Sunday morning club shoot 


% Winchester Use Licensed Under Patents: Patented U.S.A. 1,659,649— 1,577,426 —1,576,759 — 1,485,337 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


DEPARTMENT 5-C 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


WINCHESTER 
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Buy 





3 to 18 power. Zeiss R 
8 power. All leaders in t 








728 So. Hill Street, Los 





RIFLE 
SCOPES 


value—lasting 
more than ever. Zeiss Binoculars of 


At your dealer’s. Write for Literature. 
CARL ZEISS, INC., Dept. TZ, 485 Fifth Ave., 


BINOCULARS 


value! Now 


ifle Scopes, i to 
heir fields. 


New York 
Angeles 



















OCKS, roots, stones, uneven ground, rain- 

water off the tent—none of them can 
make trouble under your Airubber bed. Com 
fort and protection are yours for the dura- 
tion of your trip—a big sleep every night, de- 
lightfully relaxed, on a bed that’s nice and 
soft, and “gives’’ to your every move. Ready 
to use quickly—only three minutes’ easy 
blowing inflates it. Big balloon airchambers 
for low-préssure softness. 





One continuous piece, pressure-molded from 
pure rubber calendered onto tough khaki jean 


BOX 61 


ANYWHERE on your 
AIRUBBER CAMP MATTRESS 


Afizubber New YORK RUBBER CORPORATION taltcon oi: 


No hand-cemented seams. Patented 
construction, exclusive with Airubber, 
“Light Sir’’ model (No, 550), 25 x ins., 
weight 6% lbs., $14. “Big Eight” (No. 660). 32 
x 75 ins., 8% ibs., $16. “Light Four” (No, 517 ™ 
for going light, 26% x 48 ins., 4 lbs., $9. Non-roll- 
ing, ventilated Sleepesy Air Pillow $2.50. Smaller 


fabric. 


size $1.25 
Examine Airubber Camp Mattresses at your 
dealer's. There are Airubber Cushions—Boat Pads 


Life Preservers—-Surf Rafts, too. And Airubber 
Pak-Boats for one to seven people- —four sizes, $65 
to $150; some bwilt to attach 
outboard motors. Write today 
for FREE CATALOG, 





PAT. @PeLo FOR 





- pressure, 


chamber con- 
struction 


BEACON, NEW YORK 





NEW WICKLESS 
LANTERN 


NEEDED BY EVERY 
SPORTSMAN 

300 CANDLE POWER of brilliant 
white light turns night into day. An 
ideal light for every hunter, fisher- 
man or camper. Handy, portable, 
absolutely safe. Large Reflector 
Type Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof against rust 
or tarnish. Instant lighting, simple. 
easy to operate. Burns 96 per cent 
sir and only 4 per cent fuel. The 
perfect outdoor light. Buy direct 
from factory and save one half. 
FREE TRIAL--Write today for full 
detaile—30 days free trial offer, and 
how to get one FREE. 


THE AKRON LAMP & 
MFG. CO. 





428 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohio 


Keeps Guns Accurate 
HOPPE’S NO. 9 wt 


loosens lead in gun bores 
and the cleaning patch 
takes it out. Also pre- 
vents rust. 

In 2 oz. bottles. 
HOPPE’S 
LUBRICATING OIL 
The oil that won’t gum. 
Best for guns and fishing 
reels. 

In 1 and 3 oz. cans. 
ALL DEALERS 


Send 10c for trial bottle of No. 9, or 1c for trial 
can of Oil. Gun Cleaning Guide Free. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2310 N. 8th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




































Springfield .30-06 Action 
Used on all Models 


ng stock 


Calibre .25-35 $ 
Calibre 50-06 } COMPETE  .......cecereveeee 
Calibre 7 mm. 


Pacific Coast Representative, D. W. 








Six Sedgley Springfields for Big Game—Little Game 


“SEDGLEY”’ SPRINGFIELD SPORTER RIFLES 











Perfectly balanced, with 24-inch’ barrel, 
in and pistol grip, 
Gold or Ivory Bead Front Sight mounted on Matted Ramp. Weight, 7% Ibs. 


if Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Us—Special Rifles Built te Order 


|. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., 2308 N. 16th St., Phila —— 








NOSKE Rifle 


Telescope —Model 1933 


Telescope and mount $40.00 
Mount with micrometer windage $18.00 


R. NOSKE, San Carlos, California 











There's a Sedgley Rifle for every sport- 
deer, moose, elk, bear, tiger and elephant. 
5-shot magazine, full sport- 
48 Micrometer Windgauge Rear Sight, 
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ing need . 


Lyman No. 


Calibre .270 
Calibre .250-3000 


COMPNEE.........eececerevee 
Calibre .22 ‘‘Hornet’’ 


Kine Co., Call Bldg., San Francisco 














| "known RUNGE BRIAR 
‘ROOT PIPE $1.00 


A famous $1.00 Pipe, prepaid to you. 
Hand cut from old seasoned briar root, 
treated to require no breaking-in. Gen- 
uine Bakelite Stem. Guaranteed not to 
erack or burn thru. 







Sweet Crop, Irish Roll, 

55 other Old Country Tobaccos. 
PETERSON’S PIPES $2.50, DUBLIN 

A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F-63 


Murray's Mellow, Erinmore and 
Send for catalog. 











18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We pay Parcel Post charges anywhere—Established 1894 
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1933 
COMING EVENTS 


HE following registered shoots are 

scheduled to take place this spring 
and summer. More will be published later, 
as announcements are received. 

May 14—New Jersey State Individual 
Skeet Championship to be held at Locust 
Grove Gunning Club, Rahway, New Jer- 
sey, under the auspices of the New Jersey 
State Skeet Shooting Association. 

May 14-15—New York State Individual 
Skeet Championship and Team Cham- 
pionship to be held at Babylon Skeet Club, 
Babylon, Long Island, N. Y., under the 
auspices of the New York State Skeet 
Shooting Association, 

May 28-29—Northern California Skeet 
Individual and Team Championships at 
Marysville Skeet Club, Marysville, Cal- 
ifornia. 

July 4—Vermont State Individual Skeet 
Championship to be held at Hitormis Gun 
Club, Springfield, Vermont, under the 
auspices of the Vermont State Skeet 
Shooting Association. 

August, date pending—Connecticut 2- 
Man Team Championship to be held at 
New Haven Gun Club, New Haven, 
Conn. under the auspices of the State 
Skeet Shooting Association. 

Sept. 16-17—Great Eastern States and 
National Telegraphic Team and Individual 
Championship to be held at the Reming- 
ton Gun Club, Inc., Lordship, Connecticut. 

Sept. 17—Waltonian Skeet Club, Big 
Tijunga River (Washington), at Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Sept. 23-24—Eastern States Team and 
Individual Skeet Championship to be held 
at Ox Bow Gun Club, Saxonville, Massa- 
chusetts, under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Skeet Shooting Association, 


1932 SKEET’S BIG YEAR 


N spite of the depression, skeet has 

more than held its own. Of course, 
even skeet has undoubtedly been affected 
to the extent that the pace of advance- 
ment would have been much more rapid 
had conditions been somewhat nearer 
normal. It is very significant, however, 
that in the five years since skeet really 
got under way, the year 1932 is outstand- 
ing in that it brought together the various 
clubs to match their skill against each 
other. 

In these few short years it is s-rprising 
to note that the competitive angle of the 
game has resulted in twenty state shoots 
being held in 1932. Five of these state 
events also scheduled special champion- 
ship matches for the ladies. 

Eight intersectional events were held, 
the outstanding one being, of course, the 
Great Eastern and National Telegraphic 
held at Lordship, Connecticut, under the 
auspices of the Remington Gun Club. 
Shooters had to be turned away at this 
event, not because facilities could not be 
arranged, but because late entries did not 
permit the expansion of existing facilities. 
As it was, there were more than 125 en- 
trants competing, shoulder to shoulder, 
and a gallery estimated to have been in 
excess of 3,500 people. 

Competing telegraphically with those 
shooting shoulder to shoulder at Lordship 
were teams from all over the country to 
the number of nearly one hundred con- 
testants, despite the fact that this was the 
first shoot of its kind undertaken on any 
such scale. The enthusiasm was so mani- 
fest, it is almost an assured fact that this 
year there will be at least double the 
number of contestants shooting shoulder 
to shoulder and probably three times as 
many competing telegraphically. 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE 
SPORTSMAN 


(Continued from page 73) 


peared on the market of late, and a few 
are veterans ol many years’ periormance. 
Some use movie film, while others take the 
regular vest-pocket roll film, but make six- 
teen pictures to the roll instead of the 
customary eight. These cameras make tiny 
pictures which are capable of enlargement 
to almost astonishing size without ap- 
preciable loss of quality. However, it is al- 
most necessary to enlarge all the pictures 
before they are of much use, as the origi- 
nal size is extremely small. 

The size of the picture is a matter of 
individual preference. Naturally, the larger 
the original picture, the larger the camera 





and the more expensive it will be to oper- 
ate. The larger sizes are also a trifle more 
exacting as regards focusing, due to the 
shallow depth of focus of the larger lenses. 
Most photographers favor a happy medium 
with a picture large enough to be worth 
while in the original size and yet not so 
large as to make the camera or accessories 
a burden either to the purse or the back. 

In purchasing a camera, there is always 
the temptation to save money by buying a 
second-hand outfit—a very logical desire 
but a dangerous practice. Under no cir- 
cumstances is it advisable to purchase a 
second-hand camera without the privilege 
of trial before buying. And unless one be 
an expert, it is better to buy a new machine 
or at least have an expert pass judgment 
upon the contemplated used camera. 

A good man to become acquainted with 
is the fellow who sells cameras. A well- | 
posted enthusiast himself, he should be | 
glad to assist you in every way possible, 
for he knows that the future sale of ma- 
terials depends upon your being pleased 
with the pictures you make. If the first 
camera salesman you encounter is.not of 
this type, just keep on going until you find 
one who is willing and able to talk things 
over with you. There is one somewhere in 
your vicinity, and he is worth hunting for. 


SHENANDOAH PARTRIDGE 
(Continued from page 35) 


saw it at last in its proper magnitude— 
a thick-walled stone cottage braced com- 
fortably on a patch of greensward among 
gray boulders. How long had it stood 
there beneath the chestnut trees gazing 
out across the golden valley? Long enough 
to have had its visions of war and peace 
and war and peace again, and the quiet 
content brought at last by the slow and 
mellow years. Evidently it sheltered the 
bright spark of a ready hospitality too. 
_“Come right in an’ fetch the dogs. 
Coffee an’ eggs an’ fresh sausages—cain't 
shoot if you don’t eat!” 

Our host, who would listen to no ex- 
cuses, sat us down for a second breakfast 
at a white cloth before an open fire. While 
we devoured another ration of eggs and 
savory sausages I gazed out of the deep 
window across slanting fields buttressed 
by walls of gray stone and reflected upon 
the curious fact that, in all probability, 


men of my family, clad in blue, had}- 


crouched behind these very walls exchang- 
ing deadly courtesies with men in gray. 
For this crest was a frequent battleground 
during the Civil War, when the army 
temporarily holding these heights pos- 
sessed a lookout station that commanded 
a view of the enemy country for many 
miles. The place must have been taken and 
retaken scores of times during the great 
Shenandoah campaigns. 

“Yes,” said our host, shaking his gray 
head to free the founts of memory, “I was 
jest a younker time o’ the War between 
the States. But great goodness, I kin re- | 

(Continued on page 88) 





aim up YOUR PET FIELD GUN 


Weer field shoot- 
ing—and have a barrel of fun 
at the same time? Then warm up 
your pet field gun—at SKEET. 


It’s not easy—this following swift 
clay targets whizzing through the 
air—now away from you, now sail- 
ing toward you, one in the air, or 
maybe two. You've got to keep 
that gun moving! But what a thrill 
it is when you shatter the last “bird” 
and (with a satisfied grin) chalk up 
another victory. 


Write us for the location of the 
nearest Skeet Field—or better still, 
build your own private Skeet 
grounds. $100 will do it. Send for 
a free copy of “Hints to Beginners 
in Skeet Shooting” and the new 
Skeet Handbook which tells all 
about this tantalizing new sport. 





R66. u. 5. pat.OFF 


E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


DEPARTMENT D2 


Sporting Powder Division 





WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 











Now available at half former prices. Never before has such 
amazing value been offered. Larger, handsome, insulated 
bodies—10'x6'4” full head room—big, comfortable, per- 
manent beds—complete kitchen—dozens of big extraordi- 
nary features. Special draw-bar takes up road shock. Easily 
handled by any car at 50 m.p.h. Years of sport and pleasure 
are packed into every square foot of the roomy quarters and 
husky construction of these deluxe trailer 
CAMPERS — SPORTSMEN — TOURISTS —SALESMEN 
rite for new catalog, free; tells and 
how to on low cost, luxurious travel. $195. 00 up. 
TTRACTIVE DEALER TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 
THE COVERED WAGON COMPANY 
14653 East Jefferson Avenue - + Detroit, Michigan 








For Big and 
Small Game 


Avuitiers Cartridge 


Make your big gamerifieinstantly suit- 
able for small game or target use with 
Marble’s Auxiliary Cartridge. 

] —Uses cheap ammunition and reduces 
shooting cost. 

—Does not d: 


* » Savag d 

Most popular cartridges. Can b: ed through 
magazine of rere Price, 75¢ 76 

MARBLE ages & MFG. CO. A. 82) 

§25 Delta Av: dstone, Mich., U. S. A. 











Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
pistol, or ahanen with you for any other 
firearm you may want. Write us what you 
have, and what you want, and we will make 
you an offer by return mail. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 
















Hi-Standard Automatic 
Target Pistol, .22 Cal. 
long rifle, high speed and regular. 
Heavy barrel. Small bore. Deep MODEL B 
rifling. Built by expert gun me- 
chanics Guaranteed. Send for a7" 
folder. 
The High Standard Mfg. Co., 165 East St., New Haven, Conn. 


Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


rt Taxidermist. We teach you at home 
ft to mount - 
-Heads; to tan skins. Mount [i 







squirrels. rabbits, frogs and pig- 
eons. Big Profits in spare time. 


FREE BOOK 7 Zeit, Pry about 


how to have a fat te i> by 
and how to turn your spare time 
into Sure Profits. Free. — To- 
day. Don't delay. State A 


N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, A193 Court cite, Omaha, Neb. 









FREE "AecuE OE ust” 


For your home or apartment. Can be folded 
and taken to camp. We have a most complete 
line of bars. Send for our catalogue—it’s free. 


JONES-ACKERSON COMPANY 
40 Treat Place Newark, N. J. 


Sell Your SNAPSHOTS 


Magazines, Newspapers and Advertisers 7.3 for 
new pictures! They'll buy them from z90 if you learn 
t bout it! Make your camera pay you good money—snare time 
bor thas, Read he vw others do it. Send for FREE BOOK. “Cashing In 
Y amera."’ Earn right orgies LH. learn how to take me kind « . 
e t that pu ow and 
Se reat rr where to eell them wit! help of our un- 
limited Marketing Service. Mail card 

or letter. Address Univer: 


‘sal Phot 
) edt Sara Se, New York. rod 16 


-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport 

Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 

ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 

Suppli ies, etc. Send 10c for copy 

to be redeemed on first order. 
































ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St. Richmond,Va. 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


‘HIS department consists of short articles and notes, describing interesting and unusual side- 
lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 
consideration. All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history photographs are also desired. 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


THE CATALO present, or at least not noticeable, in their 
By Ray Schrenkeisen children, appear again in their grand- 
children—or perhaps even not until some 

HROUGH the courtesy of W. C. much more remote generation. 

Joyner, State Game Warden of the Catalo, contrary to much popular 
Arizona Game and Fish Commission, we opinion, did not come into being as a re- 
are enabled to publish herewith the pic- sult of chance. They originated because 
ture of a spotted catalo in the midst of of the purposeful intention of man to pro- 
a herd of buffalo—a part of the famous duce a better type of dairy or range cow 
House Rock Valley herd of Arizona. [ —as the case may have been. The earliest 
am told that there were three such spotted records of catalo date back, apparently to 
catalo in this herd—“Old Spot”, whose about 1750, in Pennsylvania and the Caro- 
skull is now in the National Heads and linas. The eastern buffalo, incidentally, 
Horns Collection of the New York Zoo- were of a different type entirely than 
logical Society, and two calves. The catalo those which roamed the plains. They were 
shown in the photograph is undoubtedly much larger, better proportioned and the 


one of the calves. hump which is characteristic of the west- 
Since the term catalo, as well as the ern animal was entirely absent. 
characteristics of this animal, are not As might be expected, many breeds of 


clearly understood by many, it may be domestic cattle were used in producing 


| well to say just a few words about them. catalo. For instance, in Virginia the West 


For my information I am greatly indebted Highland or Galloway strain was most 
to Martin S. Garretson, Curator of the frequent: As a result, catalo show a great 
National Heads and Horns Collection and yaritety of characteristics, in both their 
Secretary of the American Bison Society. pelage and_ horns. Some are brindled, 
I had the pleasure of a personal interview others are spotted—as is the one in the 
with Mr. Garretson a few days ago and photograph. The latter type of catalo is 
I have also freely consulted his frequent sometimes erroneously referred to as a 
writings in the Annual Reports of the pinto buffalo. Though the one shown in 
American Bison Society. All I can say is the picture is more nearly buffalo-like in 





A oul piers ( cantn*. sometimes incorrectly termed a pinto buffalo, in the midst 
of the House Rock Valley herd of buffalo in Arizona 


that Mr. Garretson knows his bison—per- external characteristics, especially as re- 
haps as well as any man living. He told gards its horns, it nevertheless has do- 
me that he rode the range for fifteen years mestic blood flowing through its veins. It 
and his office is filled w vith trophies of the is, therefore, rightly a catalo—and not a 
Old West. buffalo. ver 

A catalo is, of course, a cross between The name catalo originated with Buffalo 
a buffalo and a domestic cow. The one in Jones, in 1888, who experimented exten- 
the photograph, while not the direct off- sively with this cross. He merely com- 
spring of such a cross, is a throw-back _ bined the first three letters of “cattle” and 
from a long-previous generation when an _ the last three of “buffalo”—accent on the 
admixture of domestic blood took place in first syllable. Simple and quite appropriate! 
this herd. Similar atavistic tendencies are It is a strange fact that a bull catalo calf 
familiar to all of us—even in the human _ is seldom born alive. I believe there are 
species. Most of us know of instances records of only three such cases. Further- 





where characters of parents which are not more, catalo cows of the first generation 
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are almost invariably fertile. This is con- 
trary to facts in the case of most other 
hybrids. Also, while data are necessarily 
meager, it is assumed by some authori- 
ties that bull catalo of the first generation 
are sterile. 

In order to produce a successful cross, 
it is necessary that the buffalo bull be 
segregated entirely with domestic cattle 
from the day he is born. Buffalo cows, 


apparently, cannot be Used in crossing, 
since the domestic bulls are afraid of 
them. 


As an instance of what has been accom 
plished by such crossings, James P. Swain, 
in 1868, took advantage of the excessively 
rich milk given by buffalo cows and in- 
troduced buffalo blood into his Jersey 
cattle. The result was catalo cows which 
gave milk containing 27 per cent cream. 

Col. Charles Goodnight, the outstand- 
ing breeder of catalo, not only pro- 
duced an animal that is very superior in 
many ways to domestic cattle, but which 
has fourteen ribs as well. The fact that 
buffalo have this many ribs and that do- 
mestic cattle have one less may sound 
interesting but not very significant. Actu- 
ally, however—to quote Mr. Garretson— 
“the advantage of this extra rib is not 
only evidence of greater hardihood, but 
lengthens the carcass, fills out the flank, 
and gives more and better meat.” 

The Canadian Government is now mak- 
ing quite extensive experiments in rais- 
ing catalo at Wainwright, Alberta. How- 
ever, in a letter to me from Hon. J. B. 
Harkin, Commissioner of National Parks 
of Canada, he says, “As far as I am aware, 
we have had no pinto or albino buffalo i in 
the National Parks of Canada.” 


THE WEIGHT OF BEAR CUBS 


HE almost insignificant propor- 

tions of bear cubs when born as 

compared with the enormous size 

of their parents has always been looked 

upon as one of the great mysteries and 
secrets of nature. 

This past winter, February 11th to be 
exact, Ray Smith of Phoenecia, New 
York, had an interesting experience while 
out hunting with his buddy, Billy Mc- 
Grath. After having had an exciting run- 
in with the mother bear, they discovered 
two tiny cubs in the hibernating den 
which consisted of a pile of loose rocks. 

The cubs when found were probably 
only a day or two old. One of them had 
apparently been stepped on by the mother 
in her mad scramble to get out of the 
hole, so Smith put the little thing out of 
its misery. The other he placed in his 
breast shirt-pocket, underneath a sweater 
and wool hunting shirt, and took it home. 
lt weighed but six ounces. Think of it! 
This is two ounces smaller than any bear 
cub about which I had previously heard. 

The next day a baby’s bottle was pro- 
cured and the cub fed on a formula con- 
sisting of 4% cream, or top milk, and % 
water. The accompanying photograph 
shows the cub at the age of three weeks, 
drinking from the bottle. At the end of 
4% weeks it weighed fifteen ounces. One 
of the eyes opened in 29 days and the 
other in 31 days. 

The last we heard, the little fellow was 
still doing fine. 

The time when cubs are born varies be- 
tween early in January and the beginning 
of March—depending on locality. In the 
majority of instances, two cubs comprise 
a litter. Occasionally three or only one 
are born, and very rarely four. M. P. 
Skinner, in his Bears in the Yellowstone, 
reports havi ing seen a mother grizzly with 
ive little cubs, on the headwaters of the 
Gallatin River, in the northwestern cor- 
ner of Yellowstone Park. He made a care- 
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ful search of the surrounding country for 
a second mother grizzly but without suc- 
cess. One man’s guess is perhaps as good 
as another’s when it comes to deciding 
whether all of the five cubs belonged to 
the one mother, but indications point that 
way. Mr. Skinner says it’s the first instance 
of this kind that he has ever heard of. 
There appears to be a considerable di- 
versity of opinion regarding the weight 
of cubs when born. The best authorities 
have it that the size of the parents has 
little, if any, influence. In other words, 


the cub of a 1000-pound grizzly would not | 


Ray Smith’s 3-weeks-old black bear cub 
drinking milk from a bottle 


necessarily weigh any more than that of a 
250-pound black bear. Such actually seems 
to be the case. 








A number of black bear cubs born in 


captivity in a park near Akron, Ohio, 
during a period of twelve years, varied in 
weight from nine to twelve ounces. 

Skinner says both black and grizzly 
cubs are about nine inches long at birth. 

Wm. H. Wright, the author of The 
Grissly Bear, weighed two grizzly cubs 
born in Bronx Zoological Park. They 
were twelve hours old at the time and 
tipped the scales at only eight ounces each. 
The mother weighed 600 pounds. 

Enos Mills, who also wrote a book on 
the grizzly bear, says the cubs weigh from 
ten to twenty ounces. 


Wright, in his work on the black bear, | 


says the cubs of this species vary from 
eight to eighteen ounces in weight. 

The first question that comes to one’s 
mind is why a bear cub should be so very 
tiny when it is born. There is evidently 
a very good reason for this. It is well 
known that the mother, during the winter 
period of hibernation, has to live on the 
fat which she stored up during the pre- 
vious months. If she were to give birth 
during this time to a couple of lusty 
youngsters whose w eights were more near- 
ly in proportion to that of their parents, 
they would prove such a drain on the 
vitality of the mother that she would be 
unable to survive the hibernation period. 


KINNER claims that by the time the 
cubs’ eyes open at the end of a month 

they are twelve inches long and weigh ap- 
proximately two pounds. At the end of two 
months they have put on another pound. 
At five months they weigh probably fifteen 
pounds. When nine months old, at which 
time a black cub loses its milk teeth, they 
weigh approximately forty pounds. 

Wright says that when grizzly cubs 
emerge from their home den at the end 
of two or three months, they weigh from 
ten to fifteen pounds. At five or six months 
—that is to say, during July or August— 
they tip the scales at around 30 pounds. 
Late in the fall, they would register any- 
where from fifty to seventy-five pounds. 
A year later, a weight of from 150 to 200 
pounds might be expected. 

(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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Your “pro” will tell you it’s good form to 
keep your woods, your shafts and your 
irons protected with Esso Handy Oil. 
If your grips slip, try a few drops to keep 
them tacky. Keep a can in the car, too. A 
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Evidences of precise quality are no- 
ticeable in every detail of their con- 
struction and in their uniquely sat- 
isfactory performance. If you are 
not acquainted with the merits of 
Goerz Prism Binoculars, send for 
Bookletor write fordetailsregarding 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 


P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL co. 
East 34th Street New York City 
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SHENANDOAH PARTRIDGE 
(Continued from page 85) 


call the fightin’. Scascely a week that there 
warn’t shootin’ round here twixt our folks 
an’ the Yankees. Why, I’ve seen ’em at 
it hot an’ heavy right out yander in that 
field!” He stopped speaking and gazed at 
me with a look that I knew. “Air you-all 
from the North, suh?” he inquired. “I 
reckoned so. Those were bad times—bad 
times.” And he shook his old head again, 
no less, I surmised, over the melancholy 
waste of wars gone by than at the queer 
vicissitudes that made a descendant of 
former foemen welcome at his hearth. 

In no way discommoded by our second 
meal for the morning, we set off behind 
the dogs. Allen’s two pointers went at 
racing speed, while Sport, the big lemon 
and white setter, full of his years and 
dignity, moved at a slower pace through a 
sunny orchard where a tangle of uncut 
grass and the rubbish of frosted weeds 
was searched from furrow to furrow with- 
out success. 

But something had been abroad in the 
next field. Something that moved on 
twenty pairs of small feet had that morn- 
ing slipped here and there through the 
stubble, twisting and turning, changing 
form and shape incessantly with the fluid 
swiftness of quicksilver. When alarmed at 
some sound or menacing shadow, it drew 
into a tight coil, and then, the immediate 
threat dispelled, dissolved again to trail 
the length of a weed-grown furrow. 
Wherever it passed, the fallen seeds of the 
ragweed and the pea-vine and the scat- 
tered kernels of wasted wheat vanished 
as if by magic, devoured by this brisk 
forager to a veritable running accompani- 
ment of the quaintest, daintiest sort of 
breakfast-table talk ever heard. 

The dogs knew what had passed, and 
all three were hunting for it in a copse 
of wild plum. So eager to find were they, 
and so jealous of the honor, that among 
them they managed to flush their bevy of 
quail while we were still beyond gunshot. 
The birds streamed up like bees from a 
broken hive, and whirred away into a 
grove of oak and hickory. As we came up 
we found each dog gazing at some other 
dog in a look of horrified reproach. 


OW,” said Allen, “one of those 

dogs jumped those birds—but can 
you say which one? I know it was that 
‘scoundrel Ham, even if I can't prove it.’ 

He sketched a brief history of canine 
misdemeanor. 

“He’s killed chickens, chased sheep, 
robbed milk bottles, flushed birds—an’ 
chased ’em, too—run rabbits, coons and 
possums, nipped niggers, and done every 
wickedness on a dog’s calendar—except 
eat birds. He’s never done that. Once he 
even brought home an eight-pound roast 
of beef. We didn’t dare return it to the 
owner, so we had to keep it and eat it— 
thus becoming parties to the low crime. 
You! Ham! What you been doing, sir!” 

Ham blinked, but held his ground as one 
who is fortified by the consciousness of 
inner purity. 

Allen hesitated, and then, evidently rely- 
ing on the sentiment that better a hun- 
dred guilty dogs go unlicked than an inno- 
cent one suffer, he finally released Ham 
with some further advice as to his future 
conduct. 

In this part of the country, quail and 
cat-briars are invariably associated. Where 
one finds a thicket of this savage vine he 
may well cast about for a bevy, and where 
he encounters a bevy he may well look 
for a clump of cat-briar into which his 
birds will surely go on the first rise. 

Some vague tradition lingers among 
older gunners—those who remember the 


percussion-lock partridge gun—which in- 
dicates that quail in other times had other 
manners and formerly used to light down 
in more innocent fashion. But now if the 
sportsman hopes to count any of the singles 
into his game pocket, he must expect to 
follow the flight into their thorny retreat 
at the cost of pain and disappointment. 
He may move only a third of the birds he 
marked down, see only half of those he 
moves, and bag perhaps half of those he 
sees; but even so, his reward is probably 
sufficient. 

There is, however, a rule of exceptions 
established for the benefit of meritorious 
individuals. Under its terms, the deserv- 
ing gunner is entitled annually to experi- 
ence one hot corner with bob-white. He 
may not select the time or place, but soon- 
er or later a bevy of mature birds will rise 
and scatter out into cover just thin enough 
to permit good shooting and thick enough 
to hold the singles and pairs so that they 
will lie well and not get up all together 
in a second rise when the gunner advances. 


GLIMPSE into the grove where our 
bevy had gone convinced us both that 
we now encountered the perfect situation 
for that particular season. A few scattering 
clumps of low underbrush, none of it of 
any considerable height, a few dead and 
broken branches among the fallen leaves, 
offered just the right concealment to per- 
suade a running quail to stop and hide. 
The trunks of the oaks and hickories stood 
widely spaced among the bare granite 
boulders, affording clear vision and pro- 
viding just enough interference to punish 
a man if he forgot his shooting manners. 
A rectangle of white nailed to a fence- 
post on the farther boundary of the grove 
informed us that the next field was posted. 
“If they get over the fence, they’re out 
of our jurisdiction,” said Allen. 

“Fair enough,” I replied. 

We separated to a twenty-yard interval 
and went in, with all three dogs cruising 
carefully among the boulders. Ham found 
the first straggler, which I missed. Allen 
downed a pair—a single for me—and then 
we were fairly into the rare adventure. 
It was a time when, if one moved care- 
fully, kept his dogs close and steady, and 
did not fumble with his reloading, he 
might do a little shooting of a sort that 
would invoke agreeable reflections for 
many years afterward. 

We had a vivid impression of the dogs 
racing stealthily over the fallen leaves, 
pointing, backing and retrieving, their eyes 
ablaze with excitement, while the birds 
whirred up before us. There were close- 
hanging puffs of powder vapor drifting 
among the trees and the sharp smell of it 
in our nostrils; in our ears the swift “spat- 
spat” of a well-timed double, and in our 
minds the feeling that, for once—dog and 
man—we were making few mistakes. I 
believe we found every bird in the place. 
Some we missed and some crossed the 
fence unshot at, but when it was over 
we had eight plump birds between us. 
As many more remained as an invest- 
ment in future thrills—for us or for some- 
one else—and we were content to leave 
it so. 

When actually in hand, these mountain 
quail seemed larger than the lowland 
specimens, but there was no opportunity 
to test this impression on a set of reliable 
scales. There were plenty of birds in those 
little fields, but one needed good lungs and 
legs to follow them where they whizzed 
headlong up the ravines and pitched in 
thickets of laurel, pine and greenbrier. I 
thought they behaved more like grouse 
than quail, but an incident occurring late 
in the afternoon corrected the impression 
by refreshing my memory in the matter of 
grouse conduct. 
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In crossing a rare strip of level ground, 
Allen, from force of habit, kicked at a 
tangled pile of creeper vine, expecting 
nothing, of course, and sustained a fearful 
shock when his boot toe exploded the 
largest bevy of birds we had raised that 
day! There were at least twenty quail 
on the wing, and the hollow roar of their 
rise filled the glade. Then suddenly, above 
the tumult, my ear caught a different note 
—a deeper thunder that was unmistakable 
to my Yankee ear. He rose, a grayish 
brown projectile, from a point behind 
Allen and, turning in a swift arc, took the 
same course as the quail. I felt a twinge of 
homesick longing as I saw him. Sir Ruffs 
himself, away down here in Dixie, flying 
for his life, with his bold head held low 
and his penciled feathers pressed to sleek- 
ness by the speed of his thundering spiral. 
On he came, and I give my word this 
gallant master of speed passed over the 
cloud of little hurrying quail at a rate 
that made them seem like a flock of lazy 
juncos. 

Ruffs would have made it, too, in all 
the confusion, but for my betraying shout 
and Allen’s immediate recognition of what, 
to him, was a unique opportunity. His 
20-bore, just rising for the quail, shifted 
like a flash to take the rarer target, and 
I saw the whirring wings straighten at 
the shot. But Allen was disconsolate. 

“Dad gummed if I didn’t miss him! And 
that was the only fair chance I’ve ever 
had at a pheasant—grouse, I mean. But 
great day in the morning! Wasn't he go- 


ing?” 

“You hit him! Go straight in to that 
dead chestnut stub and look carefully,” 
I directed. 


“Sure enough?” Allen inquired dubious- 
ly, but with some return of hope. 

He went in as instructed, and after a 
minute or two I heard his shout as the 
bird was found, breast down among the 
leaves and stone-dead. 

We examined our trophy closely—my 
friend because this was the first grouse 
he had ever held in his hand, and I per- 
haps because the sight of the bird stirred 
in me a momentary but poignant longing 
for the hills and gracious valleys of my 
boyhood home. This Blue Ridge bird was 
in every aspect identical with those found 
in the wild grape-vines and abandoned 
orchards along Lake Champlain or the 
Connecticut River. But where the north- 
ern bird displays a brownish-gray color on 
his back, this Virginia specimen had a 
brighter, distinctly reddish tinge to his 
splendid coat. I have seen many a so-called 
red partridge in New England covers, 
but none of them so brilliantly colored as 
Allen’s prize. 


Y friend admitted that this experi- 

ence had made him temporarily in- 
different to quail. I understood how he 
felt, for had I not, years and years ago, 
on the memorable day when. my little 
single-barrel brought my first grouse 
thumping to earth, grabbed my prize and 
turned straight homeward, though the best 
part of a rare golden October afternoon 
still remained to me? 

But in any case it was time for us to go, 
for the sun had declined below the ridged 
horizon and the lovely valley of the Shen- 
andoah, spreading away beneath us, was 
filling with deep purple shadows. From 
somewhere in the misty depths came the 
clear, soft yelping of a wild turkey, and 
though we listened breathlessly the call 
was neither answered nor repeated. The 
last bands of rosy light were withdrawn 
from the distant mountain crests in a sin- 
gle slow sweep. Then we whistled up the 
weary dogs and trudged off across the 
tilted fields toward the lighted windows of 
the stone cottage. 
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Fiecp & StrEAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 
formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





THE PRODUCTION OF TYPICAL PUPPIES 
By Freeman Lloyd 


of any sort of pure-bred dogs— 

puppies that are typical of their race, 
and whelps that should grow into fine 
specimens of their kind—you must breed 
from a first-class bitch. There can be no 
use in trusting to luck, so called; and the 
sooner you recognize that the bitch must 
be above the average in “points,” the 
quicker will your kennels be known as the 
home of superior dogs. Recollect that the 
typical breed-specimen may be as good a 
worker as the less typical animal; and 
that the handsomer a dog is, the more 
salable he becomes. 

If your big, strong and well-bred bitches 
are well fed and have plenty of liberty in 
the way of daily exercise, they will be 
good producers. The same may be said 
of the smaller and less typical females. 
But the actual market worth of the large 
bitches’ puppies will always command the 
greater attention and fetch the more uni- 
form prices. 

When the visitor calls at your place and 
is allowed to take his choice from a litter, 
he usually chooses the biggest or the sec- 
ond largest puppy. You know, I know and 
everybody knows that your customer who 
is wont to buy a dog “over the counter,” 
so to speak, always leaves the runts for 
the would-be buyers that follow him. A 
man buying apples on the straet corner 
usually exchanges his money for what he 


Goss D you desire to breed puppies 


believes to be the largest sound fruit in 
the basket. 

So do not waste your time in trying to 
breed from unworthy, untypical bitches of 
any breed. Try to suppress the ambition 


that suggests you will surely be able to | 


breed something much better from the yet 
unborn whelp that you believe should be 
“pretty good” as a resultant from some 
very good stud dog and your own not 
nearly so good-looking bitch. In dog-breed- 
ing you cannot pay your kennel expenses 
out of what might be held in the thin air 
of far-off expectations. Buy a good bitch 
or only breed from the really robust and 
well-developed females in your kennel. If 
you haven't a well-bred typical proven or 
unproven male in your ownership, don't 
waste time, but pay for the services of 
the best stud dog within your reach. 
Recollect that strong and typical pup- 
pies are always marketable. Whelps may 
be sold off at six to eight weeks old. W hen 
a puppy is bought unseen by the purchaser, 
what will be his surprise and disgust when 


he opens the hamper that discloses an | 


undersized whelp! 

Much will depend on the good feeding 
you give the dam of the puppies. If the 
mother is well attended to, her puppies 
will thrive. There wilf be a quick turn- 
over, if your prices are not excessively 
high. Invite would-be customers to visit 








your kennels. They surely will wish to | 


PROMISING PUPPIES! 
English setter puppies, ten weeks old; average weight twenty pounds. By Mallwyd Jingo—Countess Glad- 
stone. Breeder: John Ekern Ott, Downers Grove, Ill. 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Li-y4 7 to 
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KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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RICHWOOD TRAINING KENNELS 
and GAME FARM 


I SPECIALIZE IN SPANIELS 


Access to some of the best hunting in Jersey. Pheas- 
ants, quail and everything but partridge. Good feed- 
ing, housing, kindness, experience and ambition. Will 
attend field trials. 
Express dogs to Pitman, N. J 

Road route: Super Highway to Camden, hence to Rich- 
wood, N. J. Write: 8S. Hughes, % R. Hoult, Richwood, 
Gloucester Co., N. J, 








Labradors 


For sale—Puppies.from im- 
ported stock. Excellent 
English blood lines. Fine 
retrievers. 

W. M. DECKER 


197 Van Rensselaer St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











GIRALDA FARMS 
Madison, New Jersey 
International (American, British & German champions) 
German Shepherd Dogs, Pointers, English 
Setters, Beagles, Bloodhounds 


America’s leading variety kennels. High class stud 


dogs. Puppies occasionally for sale 
Apply by letter. 








Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 

BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 




















ENGLISH SETTER SALE!! 


I am offering every English Setter I own, to concentrate still more 
upon my Springer — All are grand show speeimens, and easily 
—— Six lovely Setter bitches, blue and lemon beltons, in whelp 

reat sires, only $85 up. Six Deautiful blue belton Setter on $35 
>. “Springer Spaniel bitches guaranteed in whelp to marvelous Cham- 
pions, $100 up. . Peppy Sprit pups, warranted to live one year, fit 
to a and re retrieve this Fall, $40 up. Trained Springers $150 up. A 
. Cha: Ra Pointer dog. only $325. Send for new catalog. All 

eo duty. 


VANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. onan Prop. 342 Main St. Winnipeg, Man. 
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A. K. C, 
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Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial 
Catalogue ten cents 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry Kentucky 





FENCING 


W ire iabries of all kinds, 
he onal ng. wire 
cloth, welded w ca! co 





CR ove. — WORKS CONPARY 
1150 Tyler St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


High-Class Rabbit-Hounds 


thoroughly trained, no trash, good routers, steady drivers, 
all-day hunters, hole barkers; neither man nor gun shy. 
lack, tan and red bone, Ky. English strain and Walker 
ross; age ranging from 1 to 4; medium size, good head 
und ears, fine lookers, males $12.50, females $10.00, pair 
$20.00; allow you 10 days’ trial, money back guarantee. Also 
nicely started 2 year old, male coon hound, black, tan, blue 

open trailer v § i voice; help tree a few 
sa prospect to make someone 
good hunter. First $12.00 gets him 


i. W. WILSON, Murray. Ky. 























WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices. Illustrated Cir- 
culars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Genuine curly coated, rat-tails. Registered stock, 
WORKING STRAINS. An All-Around Retriever on 
ducks, pheasant and other upland birds. Tried and 
proven for over half a century by American Sportsmen, 
from Saskatchewan to the Gulf. Wonderful intelligence, 
or ~ 7 nd a. Easy = train and handle. Just 

AL Pu sters, Trained dogs. I 
h on ile ONE BREED. exe L v SIVEL Y. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, California 














Oak Grove Kennet s, Ina, Ill. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds. 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 








IRISH SETTERS 


DUAL TYPE—ALL AGES 
From young puppies to trained shooting dogs 
Famous field and bench stock 
AT STUD: 
SKYLINE TEX LITTLE VALLEYS OGE 
Bench winners and wonderful bird dogs 


W. J. THAYER SOUTH BYRON, N. Y. 














FISHERS ISLAND SPANIEL 
FIELD TRIALS 


HE tenth annual trials of the English 
Springer Spaniel Field Trial Asso- 
ciation will be held at Fishers Island, New 
York, commencing Monday, October 23rd 
and lasting for four days. The judges will 
be Dr. Wilson of Irvine, Scotland, and 
Mr. David Wagstaff of Tuxedo Park, 
New York. Dr. Wilson judged one of the 
Kennel Club Spaniel Championships at 
Auchencairn, and many other trials. He 
is an active committee member of the 
Scottish Field Trial Association. 
Among Dr. Wilson's dogs, Field Trial 
Champion Firecall stands out prominently, 
having won the Champion Stake in 1924 
and placed second the following year to 
Field Trial Champion Reese of Avendale. 
Mr. Wagstaff is well known in spaniel 
trials in this country and needs no intro- 
duction. 
It has been suggested that a stake for 
novice handlers be held this year to en- 





THE GAME WARDEN’S SON 


Ronald Sinclair, ambitious _ springer-spaniel boy 
handler, of Fishers Island, v. 


courage new men to get into the trials. 
This stake would be for persons who 
have never run a spaniel in a trial; they 
may however run any springer spaniel 
whether he has run before or not. This 
stake will be held if sufficient entries are 


grouse, rabbits and even Hungarian par- 
tridge. A. G. Cunningham, director of 
game and fisheries in the Manitoba Gov- 
ernment, is taking an interest and is in 
favor of these field trials as a means of 
educating sportsmen to use dogs in hunt- 
ing upland game and waterfow! and thus 
aid to conserve game. In this purpose Mr. 
Cunningham is being ably assisted by 
C. H. Atwood, deputy-minister, in charge 
of the Department. 


REARING AND EDUCATING 
TWO POINTER PUPS 
By B. A. Eastman 


URING the summer of 1931 I no- 

ticed my geld pointer dog was losing 
his “pep.” One eye was dimmed and his 
hearing was badiy impaired. It was evi- 
dent that it would take unusual care to 
get him through until fall for the hunting 
season. How unfortunate it is that the 
span of life of an animal that is loved 
and worshipped by nearly everyone is so 
short. 

This question confronted me, “What 
would I have for a hunting dog for 1932?” 
It has been my experience after nearly 
sixty years of stumbling around after 
hunting dogs, that you have to wait half 
of a dog’s life before you can expect it 
to do satisfactory hunting. With the life 
of a dog @ short it always seemed to me 
that a finished field performer could be 
turned out at one year of age, thereby 
obtaining a life-time of usefulness and 
pleasure from it. If I was to train my own 
dog (and I always have), it was apparent 
that it must be broken to hunt the first 
year. I was feeling much as the old gentle- 
man felt when asked: “How is your 
health?” “Very good,” said he, “but I feel 
as if old age was setting in.” 

The color of the old dog is black and 
white; he has good conformation; is in- 
telligent, and has been one of the best of 
hunters. I would get more pleasure in edu- 
cating a pup sired by him; so why not 
breed him to some good bitch? This I did. 
She was medium size; color was liver and 
white, and she was owned by a friend in a 
nearby town. During the gestation period 
she was placed on a farm. On August 17th, 
word was flashed to me! “Six pups, five 
males and one female.” 

My wife and I were soon on the road, 
speeding to see the family of pups. My 
fervent wish was that there would be one 
black-and-white male. Lo and behold! 
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There were six black-and-white little ones. 
What beauties! We sat down on the hay 
beside the mother and admired them. The 
night they were whelped the farmer heard 
an unusual noise; taking the lantern he 
went out to investigate. Beside the path 
on the way to the barn where the bitch 
was kept was a heavy growth of weeds 
and brush. The farmer heard a low whim- 
pering sound. Searching for it he discovered 
one lone pup among the weeds. Taking it 
with him to the barn he found five others 
in the hay. This lone pup was the largest 
of the litter and will be spoken of later 
as Big Boy. Each week we visited the 
pups until they were five weeks old, then 
we selected three males and took them 
home with us. One was given to a friend. 

From this time the education of the two 
pups commenced. They were fed regu- 
larly every two hours with whole milk 
until they were eight weeks old. During 
the first four weeks they consumed one 
hundred and ten quarts of milk. After 
eight weeks cooked cereals were added. 
They grew rapidly by this forced method. 
That was my intention, believing that they 
might reach early maturity. Every day 
they were taken to the woods, and at 
eight weeks of age they pointed their first 


wild pheasant. [ soon discovered there 





A HOME-TRAINED 
Bang Bang at eight months old 
man, Barre, } ermont 


POINTER 
Owner: B. A. East- 


was a marked difference in their disposi- 
tions. Neither was timid but Big Boy was 
over-sensitive, while Bang Bang was bold 
and defiant and would stand correcting 
without fear of over-doing it. I selected a 
few words for them to memorize, viz., 
back, charge, and fetch. The word back 
was used on leaving them after feeding ; 
later in riding in the auto; also to go to 
heel. A .22 blank cartridge was exploded 
at each feeding, also a long blast on the 
whistle was blown. They were retrieving 
before they had shed their teeth. Bang 
Bang was a so-called natural retriever and 
I allowed him to fetch that way, while 
3ig Boy had to be shown. 

Obedience was my foundation word and 
hours were consumed enforcing it. New 
experiences were given them whenever 
possible, to crowd into their young lives 
what would ordinarily take years. While 
hunting them along the banks of the 
White River in early.spring, Bang Bang 
had an experience that nearly cost him his 
life. The water was flood high, a roar- 
ing, boiling torrent filled with floating ice 
and logs. The dogs were out of sight when 
I blew the whistle. Big Boy came at once 
but Bang Bang did not return. Rushing to 
the river bank I saw him struggling in 
the water fifty feet from shore, and being 
carried rapidly down stream in the huge 
whirlpools, and then drawn under the wa- 
ter out of my sight. When he came to the 
surface he would try to swim against the 
currents, which would immediately turn 


him over and roll him like a bag of rags. 
I ran along the shore and finally I got his 
attention. He then swam across the cur- 
rent to the bank and was pulled out. 

he pups were now eight months old 
and never had been allowed the company 
of other dogs. Wishing to give them more 
experience I entered them in the New 
York Field Trials in the puppy class. 
They were pointing steady and were well 
under control. The six-hundred-mile jour- 
ney by auto, the noise and confusion of the 


meet, were a wonderful experience for 
them and I was well satisfied with the trip. 
(To be concluded) 


THE POINTER’S ELEGANCE 


HERE can there exist a more en- 
gaging sight for the observation of 
the sporting or lay eye than the form of 
the well-bred, well-reared, well-propor- 


tioned pointer dog! In its classic shape it | 


is an interpretation of all that purity, 
gracefulness and beauty may mean. Be- 
sides, this comeliness 1f it be only skin 
deep, has the extreme goodness of brains, 
blood, flesh, bone and sinew that go to 
make up the grand assembly that denotes 
the pointing dog which has existed for 
centuries. Neither has the pointer changed 
greatly in his conformation ; his hunting 
inclinations remain the same. The pointer 
is something more than a gundog ; he is 
an institution. Today, America is the own- 
er of not only the best field-trial but the 
leading bench-show pointers which exist 
anywhere. 

One hundred years ago, Thornhill de- 
scribed a strain of very small pointers. 
Their length from the tip of the nose to 
the point of the tail was only two feet and 
half an inch; from one forefoot to the 
other, across the shoulders, two feet; 
length of the head, six inches; around the 
chest, one foot three inches. These were 
described as “exquisite miniatures of the 
English pointer, being in all respects 
similar to him. This beautiful little animal 
has an exquisite sense of smell. The color 
is white with dark-liver patches. I have 
not been able to ascertain the native coun- 
try of this variety (Canis avicularis), al- 
though I have been informed it is common 
in the south of Germany.” 

It would appear that under all condi- 





tions, the pointer dogs retain their striking 


elegance. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
LOSS OF SCENTING POWERS 


Ques.—I have a springer spaniel two-and-a- 
half years old. Last winter she seemed to have 
lost her scent. On several occasions she passed 
within a few feet of a rabbit without smelling 
it. The year before she would scent game at a 
good distance. Kindly advise. 


H. L. Sovereren. 
Ans.—Her stomach must be out of order, and 
it would be good to give her a course of milk 
of magnesia. Give this regularly for a week— 
a dose of two teaspoonsful every day should be 
sufficient and should tone up the system. [Ep.] 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BEAGLES 


Qves.—I would like you te advise me regard 
ing the limit heights of English and of Amer- 
ican beagles, and the reason for differences in 
heights—if any? 

L. F. Brown. 


Ans.—The limit height of the English beagle 
in England is 16 inches. That is because they 
are used for hunting the English hare, which, 
to all intents and purposes, is of the size and 
weight of the American jack-rabbit 

Beagles in England are seldom used to hunt 
rabbits for the reason that the European rodent 
will not stand up before hounds but will almost 
immediately dart into a burrow—this rabbit be- 
ing a great digger as compared with the Amer- 
ican cottontail. 

The limit height of the English beagle in 
America for show or field trial purposes 1s 15 
inches. [Ep.] 
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WORM CAPSULES 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T. 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS [A scientific treatment.] 
Dogs and foxes become infested at early 
agesSpecial size capsules for differentages. 
Orug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


end forILLUSTRATED 
Wor BULLETIN No. 652 
Practical—Scientific — Helpful 
Address Desk N-16-F 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








CAPE FEAR KENNELS 
Board, Training and Exercising 


Large, spacious Kennels, sanitary in every 
respect. Reasonable rates. Will be glad to hear 
from you in regard to your good prospects. 


L. M. Jeffreys Dunn, N. C 


Debonair 
Liewellin-Lavarack ei Bloodlines of the Field and 
Show Champions Prince Kodney, Mallwyds, Koy of Eden- 
dale, Britannia, MacAllisters, Mohawk 11, Eugene's Ghost. 
45 spring youngsters with Show and Field qualities, blue 
and orange beltons, the matings of 18 brood-matrons and 
stud dogs; finest specimens of the breed to choose from 
Perfect development, condition and delivery guaranteed 
$30. to = 50. Setters only 
Mcintyre, Sliver Spring, Maryland 
(5 miles north of D. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 




















English Springer Spaniels 


A beautiful litter of puppies whelped April 12th, sired 
by a grandson of the famous dual Champion Horsford 
Hetman, prices: males $20.00, females $15.00; liver 
and white, and black and white. Also a few whelped 
Dec. 6th, out of a Son of Horsford Hetman and a 
Daughter of Champion L’Ile Messenger Boy, These are 
priced at, Males $30.00, females $20.00. 


THE SPRINGS KENNELS 
C. F. Christensen Wessington Springs, S. D. 





HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 
We have for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever had. These dogs are carefully trained, 
have been hunted from puppies, thoroughly experienced 
in the field. And we are selling them so reasonable 
every one can own a shooting dog; every trained dog 
sent for trial; also sold on easy payment plan to the 
ones needing. Don't wait till season opens to buy, get 
our prices and information at once. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn, 





German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 





by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 
DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Missoula Montana 
WANTED 
. 
Young Labrador Dog or Bitch; 
force broken; thoroughly trained on 
ducks; fast industrious worker on land or 


water; must come on approval. 
DeLancey Nicoll, Jr.,61 Broadway, New York 


Ifalelac)-tacvele 











Dog Foods 
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PUPPY CAPSULES 


for WORMS 


A new addition to 


Glover's famous line 
FL introduction of Glover's Puppy ’ y 


containing chemically 
pure tetrac a an 
accurate means of expelling Round 
Worms and oe Worms from puppies and toy dogs. 
These « | lly efficient and are admin- 
istered in proportion to body weight. 








A the larger dog, Glover’s Tetrachiorethylene | 


containing the same ingredient in oe 
quantityehould coo Withthe well knownGlover’s 
ound Worm Capsules, Round Worm Vermifuge and 
Tape Worm Capsules, these | new capsules complete 
a line of worm rf 
If your dealer has not yet received Glover’s Puppy 
Capsules they may be obtained by sending 65¢ to 
the Glover Company. A 48 page Dog Book is avail- 
able free if requested. Write for it today. 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., Box 2, 119 Fifth Ave.. New York 


GLOVER’S 








IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 














| i WANT ‘TO BUY 


a bang up pointer bitch. She must be reg- 
istered, not over four years old, good look- 
ing and good on single birds. She need not 
| be exceptionally wide or fast. Tell the whole 
| story in your first letter and quote best price; 


| Also 


a setter dog, registered, about three or 
four years old, house broken, good style, 
steady on birds and particularly interested 
| in cover. I prefer a dog with experience on 
| woodcock, grouse and pheasants but this 
is mot necessary. Tell the whole story in 
your first letter and quote lowest price. 
Address 
Box 64, % Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave. New York City 








Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 


Broken dogs and puppies for sale 
Dogs taken to board and train. 
Clean healthy kennels. 
CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM 
Myersville Road, Green Village, New Jersey 
Mail address: Madison, N. J. 














IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 


OF AMBLESIDE 
Wonderful Young Stock for Sale 


Satisfied purchasers and show records 
are our best recommendations. 


MR. & MRS. L. O. STARBUCK 
Ambleside—Augusta—Michigan 














TRAIN YOUR OWN DOG! 


Field & Stream—TJune, 1933 









































Edited by HORACE LYTLE 


SOME HIT-OR-MISS COMMENT 
By Horace Lytle 


N last month’s issue there appeared my 

report of the 37th running of the Na- 
tional Championship, which was won by 
the good young pointer dog, Rapid Tran- 
sit. Due to its being the foremost field trial 
in America, the records of the National 
Championship always present many inter- 
esting angles—many of which may not 
mean anything—but which are worth mul- 
ling over. 

The first National Championship was 
run in 1896, and it has been run ever since 


| with the exception of 1897, when the 





Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book | 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT | 


(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride 
Jessie Rodfield's Count G ladstone—Hard Cash— 
Boy's Daisy—-Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 


ease your own Gun Dog at home, 


ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Descriptive anv Picturep Cuapters on Inexpen- 
sive Kennet Maxine anv Tratninc APPLIANCES; 


slso Simpte Doc Docroaine. 
1 year sub. 


Book (paper COVET) ....c..ccccccsreeceeees $1.50 





Total value. . $4.00 


Cloth bound book and iteatiilion $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. | among the Champions. 


Tony 
the Field Trial 


$3.00 


to Fierp & Stream $2. 10h $3 FOR 


| three different times. 





| weather was so bad as to preclude running 


and the stake was called off. During the 
37 years that the Championship has been 
run, 18 setters and 11 pointers have won 
the title. The 18 setters achieved this 
honor a total of 21 times and the 11 point- 
ers a total of 16 times. 

Three individual pointers have won the 
title more than once, as follows: Mary 
Montrose, three times; Becky Broomhill, 
three times; and Mary Blue, twice. Only 


| two setters have ever won it more than 


once. The setter bitch, Sioux, won it in 
1901 and 1902 (being killed by a train 
shortly thereafter, so that she had no 
chance to win it again); and the setter 
Feagin’s Mohawk Pal, won it every 


dog, 





The English setter, Speed Ben's Bess, by Phil's Speed Ben W hitestone’s Blue Bell. Owner: 


name of Feagin’s Mohawk Pal every sec- 
ond year during five Championships. The 
last three in succession have been won by 
pointers—in 1931 by Mary Blue, in 1932 
by Susquehanna Tom and in 1933 by 
Rapid Transit. 

Aside from the rich cash purse which 
is awarded the handler of the Champion, 
there is a very valuable trophy which goes 
to the owner. There have been three of 
these trophies to date, the requirement be- 
ing that to win a National Championship 
trophy outright, an owner must win it 
three times. The Edward Dexter Mem- 
orial Trophy was the first and that was 
competed for from 1896 to 1920 inclusive, 
when that trophy passed into the perma- 
nent possession of William Ziegler, Jr., 
of New York City, the owner of the first 
Triple National Champion, Mary Mon- 
trose. Mr. Ziegler then offered to the 
Championship Association what was 
known as the Mary Montrose Trophy, 
and this was won outright after five Cham- 
pionships by Becky Broomhill. In fact, 
the names of only three different dogs ap- 
peared on the Mary Montrose Trophy be- 
fore Becky had won it outright for her 
owner, Louis Lee Haggin of Lexington, 
Kentucky. These three names were Ferris 


W. 8S. Jacob, 


Wellsburg, W. Va. 


second year until he had achieved the title 
This dog won in 
1926, 1928 and 1930. 

From 1896 until 1908 inclusive, the wins 
were all by setters—and then came the 
first pointer win in 1909, when Manitoba 
Rap achieved the title. From 1910 to 1913, 
inclusive, the title was again written each 
year against a setter name. The second 
pointer win came in 1914, when Comanche 
Frank became the National Champion for 
that year. Since that date only three dif- 
ferent setters have ever won it. These 
were La Besita in 1915, Joe Muncie in 
1918, and Feagin’s Mohawk Pal for the 
three years as mentioned. From 1919 to 
1925, inclusive, only pointer names appear 
Then came the 


Jake, the winner in 1921; Doughboy, the 
winner in 1924; and Becky Broomhill, the 
winner in 1922, 1923 and 1925. 

Mr. Haggin then put into competition 
the Colonel Arthur Merriman Memorial 
Trophy in honor of the famous judge who 
still ranks as one of the most important 
officials ever to officiate in the naming of 
a National Champion. It took only five 
years of competition before that trophy 
passed permanently into the hands of Ed- 
ward Tutwiler, Jr., of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, the owner of Feagin’s Mohawk Pal. 
The Colonel Arthur Merriman Trophy, 
too, carried the names of only three Cham- 
pions; namely, the two pointers McTyre 
and Mary Blue in 1927 and 1929 respec- 
tively, and Feagin’s Mohawk Pal for 1926, 
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1928 and 1930. Notable dogs were these! 

3efore the 1931 National Championship 
was run, Judge R. W. Bingham, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, now Ambassador to Eng- 
land, donated what is known as the Na- 
tional Championship Trophy, and on this 
there appear, to date, only three names, all 
pointers; namely, Mary Blue, Susque- 
hanna Tom and Rapid Transit. How long 
it will take for someone again to win the 
National Championship Trophy outright 
remains to be seen. Without any special 
reason to back my belief, the writer still 
has a hunch that the present trophy will 
not be won outright so quickly as were the 
two which Becky Broomhill and Feagin’s 
Mohawk Pal acquired. I have a feeling 
that the Bingham Trophy will be in com- 
petition for a long, long while—just as was 
the case with the Edward Dexter Trophy, 
which had acquired a halo through twen- 
ty-four National Championships before it 
became the property of Mr. Ziegler of 
New York. 

Only two setters started in this last 
Championship, against fourteen pointers, | 
so even the odds of numbers favored the 
latter breed to win. On the other hand, 
just about the same sort of odds usually 
favored the setters in the days when they 
were doing most of the winning. It is 
simply a case of the pendulum having 
swung. The question is: Will the pendu- 
lum keep on swinging—back and forth? 
Only time will tell. 





THE SUBJECT OF SCENT 


ETTERS from readers, together with 
my replies, are usually published sep- 
arately, but now and then a letter may | 
come which seems to have something about 
it that merits being given more prom- 
inence for the interest or benefit of our 
readers. The following communication is 
a case in point: 

“I have just finished reading your arti- 
cle on scenting in the March issue. I have | 
coon hounds, and your article recalls to | 
mind many interesting and puzzling things 
I have noted in connection with scent and 
scenting. It has always been a mystery to 
me how I can go out on a night when not 
a breath of air stirs, the ground soft and 
damp, and so dark you can not see your 
hand in front of you (these are ideal coon 
hunting conditions), and not have a bit 
of luck; and yet go the following night, 
when conditions seem absolutely the same, 
and have all manner of luck. 

“I have had dogs that I would bet my 
life on when it comes to being right on a 
track and not start a crazy one. Yet I have | 
had these dogs start tracks that, when they 
first started them, I would have sworn 
they would tree the coon, suddenly leave 
the track and come in to me. The track 
may not have been right, something may 
have bothered the dogs, yet I have not | 
been able to understand it. 

“The past season I had an experience 
that I have often thought about. I had | 
invited a friené@ to go hunting with me. I 
had in mind a woods that I had never | 
failed to catch something. We hunted the 
woods for quite a while before one of my | 
dogs treed a possum. He was up a small | 
bush and I slipped him in my hunting coat | 
alive. After a long time, not having had 
any luck, we decided to release the ’pos- 
sum, give him a few minutes’ start and tree 
him again, giving the dogs a race. 

“We called the dogs in. While my friend 
held them I walked off a distance, released 
the "possum and came back. We released 
the dogs and headed them toward the place 
{ had released the ’possum. Silently we 
waited for the race. Not a sound from the 
dogs. In despair we walked to where I 
had put the ‘possum down and waited. One 
by one the dogs drifted by us. Not a sound 
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Science Proves That... 


“In canine nutrition horse meat 
has a higher biological value than 
the best quality of meat com- 
monly used.” pr. LAURENZ HARRIS 


When feeding time comes show 
your dog you appreciate his good 
work—feed him Ken-L-Ration. 
There is no feeding problem with 


Ken-L-Ration — just count your 


dogs, your days and your cans 
(regulate feeding to size and 
condition). 


Ken-L-Ration is made with U. S. 
Inspected fresh horse meat from 
healthy animals grown on 1,600,- 
000 western acres. Ken-L-Ration 
is on sale at quality stores every- 
where. Do not accept substitutes. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC., 113 Peoples Ave., Rockford, Ill. 





RERR 
is 


NEW! Chappel’s 
BIRD-E-RATION 


For your canary... the only 
Vacuum Packed Bird Seed. Pre- 
vents insect life. Contains “Ear- 
lyne”. Write for Free Sample. 


a NEN a 


THE DOG 








FOOD SUPREME 








Gossetts Ye Olden Tyme Black & 
‘an Bugle Voiced American Hounds 
Far famed for great endurance, cold 
trailing ability, hunting sense, 
deep bugle voices. Peers of all 
hound-dom. Unrivaled for big game. 
fox, coon or rabbits. Breeds best at 
stud. Trained hounds, brood bit 
ches, youngsters. Puppies a spe 
cialty. Highly descriptive illustrat 
ed catalog & sales list 10c, 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
Saint Clairsville , Rte. Ohio 





Boarding & Training 


Have room now for a few dogs for training. Either Eng- 
lish Springer or Cocker Spaniels, Retrievers or Ches- 
apeakes. Yard Breaking and Force Breaking to retrieve 
in all breeds of gun dogs. Reference from satisfied 
a Field & Stream, or look up my Field Trial 
record, 


HARRY CAMERON 
Kingston, New Jersey Phone: Princeton 1963R3 








Springer Spaniels 


Several beautiful litters to select from. Train them dur- 
ing the summer and have first class gun dogs for fall 
hunting. Puppies already retrieving. Matrons in whelp. 
Dual Champion Flint of Avendale and Champion 
Springbok of Ware blood lines. All registered A.K.C. 

I furnish registration papers, guarantee safe de- 
livery and ship subject to your inspection and approval 
Male pups $25.00, females $20.00 

LAKELAND KENNELS 


H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 


Pedigreed Springer Spaniels 
ABOUT HALF PRICE 
Ch. Springbok of Ware and Dual Ch. Flint of Aven- 
dale bloodlines. My breeding stock is raised in a big 
area where they run and play, thereby building muscle 
and heart, and consequently produce rugged, beautiful 
puppies. Springers are best all-purpose dog—fine re 
trievers on land or water. Wonderful watch dogs for the 
home, as they have a nose almost equal to a bloodhound 
Shipped on approval 
FRANK J. COX, 207 West Spruce, Dodge City, Kans. 











POINTERS 


DOG BUYERS ATTENTION: You can now buy one 
of my fine, registered pointers, Champion Comanche 
Zigfield, and Pohie breeding on my time payment plan. 
Three to six months old. Fifteen to twenty-five dollars 
each. Shipped on approval, no deposit, you be the 
judge. Satisfaction after sale, or money refunded. Ten 
cents will bring you photos, description and references. 
Better write, as number is limited. 


J.D. FURCHT PRIVATE KENNELS, Gooding, Idaho 





Bench Type English Setter Pups 


by Mallwyd Jingo—ex—Janesway Countess Gladstone. 
Five months old; from an outstanding litter. Males 
only; females reserved. 

Here is the cream of the field and bench champion 
blood; the most wanted bloodlines to be had anywhere 
Pups in perfect health and condition and average 
around 40 lbs., now. Satisfaction guaranteed. Photos 
and five generation pedigree on request. 


J, E. OTT R. 1, Downers Grove, ili 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 


——s 





SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 

















from any of them. We called them in and 
came home. Why, if they could scent the 
| ‘possum to tree him the first time, couldn’t 
| they scent him the last, with the ‘possum 
gone only a few minutes? I have had 
things like this happen time and time 
again and so far I have not been able to 
figure them out.” 

Nor can anyone else figure out the in- 
tricate mystery of scent—which is one of 
the statements I made very definitely in 
the March issue. The very mystery of 
scent is one of its fascinations and one of 
the reasons why any comment thereon is 


| always bound to be interesting—and some- 
| times valuable. In the above case, where 


our reader describes the failure of his 
hounds to follow the ’possum after he had 
been once caught and released, it was 


| probably because of the confusion from the 





man scent, which must unquestionably 


have emanated from the ’possum and com- 


Field & Stream—June, 1933 


properly by the hounds, caught and cap- 
tured, carried for a while, and then re- 
leased. 

Another thing I might add (for what- 
ever it may be worth, even if nothing) is 
that when there is anything a bit artificial 
connected with scenting, things just don't 
seem to work out right. I don’t know why 
it is—I only know that it is so. The 
hounds found that ’possum in the first 
place, naturally. There was something too 
artificial about that second attempt. It is 
very much like seeing a covey of quail 
cross the road in the distance and then 
trying to put your good pointer or setter 
on them. It just doesn’t work! You fuss 
around with the dog, trying to get him to 
a certain point—and nine times out of ten 
the birds are flushed rather than pointed. 

In other words, the supreme in hunting 
comes under natural conditions. You can’t 
inject the artificial without spoiling things, 














° ° plicated matters. He had been followed This is true of a great many things. 
How to Train Your Bird Dog |! ag Yo 
BY HORACE LYTLE 
Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- A ° 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- - te 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire Pheasa 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a ss 
story of actual training as you've ever read mental 
The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Fieip econon 
& Stream. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,”’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 
Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different tupes of dogs T 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. Ha 
Get this GrkAT NEW ROOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have Dept. 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. Paper-bot 
1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a | plus two 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. | Orders f 
2 year subscription and a copy of book (value Pub. Co., 
$6.00), for only $4.50. ' 
Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to . 
— DECO 
Field & Stream 
4 ge Wild Mal 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Callers $8. 
nds —— » Mallard $1 
Callers $1 
The English setter, Speed Ben’s Duke, by Speed Jack's Duke—Gladstone’ s Lola. Owner: W. S. Jacob — “eg b 
D’ 
TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 1,1. 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS Breman Cc 
Prsapipoilh QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, po 
Ruffed Grouse, ete. Dogs combining the best of B. C 
and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer QUESTION OF CLOSE INBREEDING I now take him out every week for an hour or . 
spent ag ER by > oo" a so but he does not find and point birds so con- n 
adieu pareve a cal a cacltcaes Quves.—Is it possible or admissable to use a_ sistently as he had started to do before his dis- Exceptional 
dog ten years old as a sire, if he is mated to a__ temper. ; tach. Satis 
S. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada young bitch? He is still a vigorous, healthy Since I am at school all day I have no time 10 F.O.B. 
dog and a direct descendent of Count Gladstone. to take him out, and since he won’t stay in the postage pal 
RSNA | 1 am considering breeding him to his best daugh- kennel or yard, I am forced to keep him in- 10 or more 
| ter from a mating with a bitch of Indiana doors most of the day. Will this impair his 
Mohawk strain. I wish to breed puppies as sense of smell or have any other ill effects on 
nearly like the sire as possible. Will line-breed- him? I am afraid that this continuous indoor Morehead ( 
ing do this? As a general rule, is it admissable life will deaden his hunting instinct and spoil his 





** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
**ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING’’ 


$4.50 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











or not? G. Ross. 
Ans.—I_ can see no objection whatever to 
utilizing the services of a dog ten years old 


chances of becoming a good bird dog. 
CarMELO GuGINo, Jr. 


Ans.—I don’t believe keeping your dog in- 





i f his healthy vigor, a oe LP 
oo = vew ¢ . 7 . * doors will impair his sense of smell or have any 
Breeding a sire to his own daughter is some- other ill effects. I have heard opinions to the 
| times done where it is desired to intensify ‘¢™ttary but have never seen them proven in 
certain special characteristics. It is not to be fact. [Ep.] 
recommended as a general rule. You will have to # 
make up your own mind as to whether or not EATS GRASS Make several 
sh justi his. . ; \ that 
the thing you wish to accompli justifies thi Quse~ieery tene-2 tet. ee Gen ont oh te os Hi Pry 


I do not want you to do it merely upon my 
recommendation—and yet don’t want you to 
feel that I am discouraging you in this con- 
nection. It is often done and may be worth 
trying, provided you have some definite idea 


of accomplishment in mind. Ep. 


SPRING BREEDING 
Quvrs.—My young bitch (her second heat is 


throughout the winter. In spring, I had a kennel 


every day until school began. He had started to 
hunt and do a little pointing, but just before the 
shooting season opened he contracted distemper. 
He came out of it without any evident ill effects. 


kennel yard he spends five or ten minutes eating 
grass. Is there some element of food that he 
should have that he is not getting? 

JaKeE MEYERS. 


Ans.—You might have your graduate, licensed 
veterinarian examine for worms. Just casual in- 
spection by yourself is not enough. The dog 
probably craves greens. Spinach mixed with his 


get over it of his own accord. Some 
worth having will. 
[Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 


dog he wil 
won’t—but the kind most 





w average 


Yo 
| Ma 





By FREEMAN LLOYD soon due) is an extremely good hunter. Will food would be a good thing. He probably wouldn’t Yessir 
These books constitute complete, instructive treatises whelping and raising a litter of pups this spring eat it alone, but if well mixed with other appetiz- | and hi 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or ith her hunti ili ing food he'll take it and get the benefit thereof. life, n 
‘ \ , in any way interfere wit er nies ability c ‘ ag yp ge 
roe mae’ — <o as 9 ling ons eames in the coming seasons? G. W. Ross. Beet tops are also good. So is cabbage. [Ep.] everytl 
a —— é ' ns.—For her to have a litter of end. this | ver anc 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— spring will in no way affect her hunting ability PUPPY CHEWS SHOES —_* 
n. Ep. | 
ee: aeGus Gee oo eT Quves.—Can a puppy be broken from chewing happy, 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 ) pop LOSS OF SCENTING POWER up everything around the house? I have a pointer | the wh 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR ne puppy that would eat one shoe a day if he could thrown 
TRAINING - as $3.25 Ques.—I have a German short-haired pointer get it. Hartan B. Jenks. 
450 dog, nineteen months old. For some time he was Ans.—Spanking, when caught in the act—but = A 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— very shy and timid eon thee blest = only when caught in the act—would be the only 
$2.00—post prepaid Because of his condition age Pres pk ered remedy I know. That should at bas discourage } T H 
Or the puppy. The best plan woul e to remove . 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAS $2.50 » gem buitt tor Dis, but when Be was Bupt ~ a oe the temptation. A puppy is but a baby—always , see i 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR 2.00 for ps mina en cried, totally disregarding the witp tempted and apt to get into mischief at any time. — 
ep eran x pings gave him. ow. 
aes Last fall I started working him on pheasants If the pent matures into a well-balanced, staid 
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“GAME FARMING” 
By Horace Mitchell 
A text-book telling how to raise: 
Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks & Orna- 
mental Birds by the most up-to-date and 
economical methods. 
Completely illustrated. 
$2.50 per copy postpaid. 
Through your local book store or 
send orders to: 
Haley Publishing Company 


Dept. A - 0. oe 341 
Portsmouth, New Her, P 


Paper-bound edition, each chapter in separate covers, 
plus two sections on Business Management $1.00. 
Orders for this must be sent direct to Haley 
Pub. Co., not through a book store. 
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DECOYS—CALLERS—TRAINED-BIRDS 
(Shot over often 1930-31-32) 


Wild Mallard $4.00 pair; $2.00—12 eggs. English 





Callers $8.00; $7.00 pair; $4.00—12 eggs rate. Black 
Mallard $10. 00; $8.00 pair; $5.00—12 eggs. Belgian 
Callers $15.00; $12.50 pair; $5.00—12 eggs. Duck 
hook 25c. Goose booklet 25c. Old trained Canada geese. 


New low prices. Wood ducks, 
lucks, geese, 


| Breman Co. 


Canvas, Red Heads. Other 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Danville, Il. 


swan, drakes. 








Ringnecks, Eggs and Chicks 


Exceptionally fine birds for stocking or breeding, $2.00 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Selected eggs $10.00 per 
100 F.O.B. Morehead City. Settings of 15 eggs $2.00, 
postage paid. One-day-old chicks 25c each, in lots of 
10 or more, postage paid. Live arrival guaranteed. 


SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 
WALDRON BalILy, JR., Moi 


Morehead City North Carolina 











| TARNEDGE FOXES 







Oldest Earantmarp 101 1910 
n 
ranch Show Championship 
| in U. S. (Best Fox ii 
| 


National Show) 
Four consecutive years 
and = Third of all 
irst Prizes. 


| ‘ erode ee Fongeid is 


| Make several times the pee profit by buying offic ero certified founda- 
won stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize Winners 
and High Priced Pelt with initial cost and maintenance the eame as 
®W or average grade of fo: ita’ batti: 








You can lick Old 


Man Depression 


Yessir! You can lick him to a frazzle, 
and have the happiest summer of your 
life, maybe, in doing it. Just shut up 
everything, stick the family in the fliv- 
ver and spend the summer gypsying. No 
| tent to pay; no appearance to keep up; 

food from farms for next to nothing; a 

happy, healthy summer-long vacation ie 

the whole family, with plenty of fishing 
| thrown in. 


CAMPING BY 
THE HIGHWAY 


gives you complete information about 
| motor camping—everything you need to 
know. A 160 page canvas bound book 


YOURS FOR ONLY 25c 


Send 25c¢ in stamps to 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


| 








| Carolina Bank & Trust Co., 


GAME BIRD EGGS 


/_BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
| Easton, Maryland 
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ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 
Upland Game Birds & Animals 


¥ Plant Now Plant Natural Foods that 
‘ v will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite 
hunting or. fis hing grounds. 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato 
and 30 others deseribed in free illus- 
trated book. Write, deseribe grounds, 
and receive free planting advice and 
book. 
Wasconsin RATE ynseners 
331-A, Oshkosh. 


















PHEASANTS 
Offering breeding ae of  -onenmee Mutants and 


Booking aie - egg 
Mutants, Amherst, Golden. and Reeves. 


Write for prices 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 


Newark Valley 


Ringnecks, 


New York 








Delivered Prices on 
Ringneck Pheasant Eggs 
$10.00 per 100 $2.00 per 15 
| Melanistic Mutant Eggs $4.00 per 15 
Cash or check with order. For reference 


Denton, N. C. 
Denton, N. C. 





write 


A. R. Morris, 














RAISE FUR RA88t: 
CHINCHILLAS @ NEW ZEALAND WHITES 
We Buy What You Raise — Highest 
Prices Paid — Established 19 zeers. 
Illustrated book, catalog and Fur 
comming Magazine, also Monthly 
Market Bulletin > ahowiner prices 
"se pe. All for 10 cents. 
Two large rabbitries, address one 


Fredy 
STAHL’S OUTDOOR R ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
Dept. 116D, NEW CITY. N. Y. or HOLMES PARK, MISSOURI 












10,000 Quality Pheasant Eggs, 











Ring-Neck and Melanistic Mutant | 


Pheasants 


| Mallards 


Canada Geese 
Low Prices 


Complete satisfaction assured 


| Largest Pheasant Farm In Wisconsin 


| MACFARLANE Pheasant Farm 


Janesville, Wis. 





EGGS 
Bob-White Quail, Hungarian Partridge, 
Ringneck, Golden, Silver, Amherst, Melan- 
istic Mutant Pheasants. Buff-Cochin Ban- 
tums. Prices very reasonable. 
HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 














Blood Tested—Specially Selected— 
Harem Pen Mated, Exceptional 
Quality—Quail, Wild Turkeys, Mal- 
lards and Silkie Bantams. 


SLNVSV4Hd 


John G. Alley 





‘Raise Game Birds 


for Pleasure or Profit 


Learn how the experts do it! 
Keep abreast of happenings in 
this field and legislation affecting 
it. Read— 


The GAME BREEDER 


Leading — breeding magazine 
since 1912. Published monthly—price 
$2.00 a year. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Send $1.00 for trial 9 month order 
65-page pheasant rearing or 46-page quail rearing manual 
will be sent you FREE, Address 


THE GAME BREEDER—205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


California Valley Quail ae 


(also called Peacock Par- 
tridge), gamey and ornate 
—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates—thrive in 
any climate in the world. Write 
for free pamphlet to MALIBU 
QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
Hills, California. 


PHEASANT EGGS 


Ringneck, Monvolian and several varieties of 
Fancy Pheasants. Guaranteed Eggs from high 
grade, tested stock, at reasonable prices. 


Send for list 
Tri-County Game Farm Ass’n., Inc. Dep't. F 
Douglas H. Beyea, Mgr. R. F. D. No. 2 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


7» Foods Planted Now 
Attract Fall Ducks! 


Quick-growing Foods Ducks Love— 
DUCK MILLET, DUCK’S MEAT, 
DUCK POTATO, WILD CELERY, etc. 


Ready to Plant. Low Prices. Write 
For Planting Advice. Helpful Folder. 


TERRELL’ 392 D. Block 
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BOB ATIV ITE QUAIL 


We ship you nothing but select birds hatched and 
raised in captivity, and guarantee live delivery. We 
also have some fine Ring Neck Pheasants for sale. We 
are now booking orders for Quail and Pheasant eggs 


DAN RIVER GAME FARM 
Dr. H. T. Gosney, Prop. J. E. Gosney, Mor. 
Box No. 580, Danville, Va. 


PHEASANT EGGS 


Ringneck, Golden, Silver, Melanistic, 
Versicolor, Lady Amherst, Reeves 
Bantam Eggs 
Japanese Silkie and Buff Cochin 
TAR HEEL GAME FARM 


Harbeson, Delaware 




















FREE SQUAB BOOK 


Make money breeding PR Royal squabs. Sell for 
double chickéh prices. Grain cheap. Start now. 3 
mos. trial. Customer writes: ‘““Squabs selling fast."’ 
Another: ‘“‘Way ahead of chickens.’ Another 

“Getting 80c pound, sold up two weeks ahead.’ 
Write now for big free 68-page book, send four 
cents in stamps for postage, eg | RW. this 
cream of poultry. 33d year. See R: ins Pes 
er records. PLYMOUTH ROCK sau B CO. 
504 Howard Street, Melrose, Massachusetts 




















Ques. Are moose grasing animals? 

Ans. Moose live by “browsing”, or eat- 
ing the bark, twigs and leaves of various 
trees, as well as moss and lichens. 

Ques. IWhich of the wild turkey calls is 
the hardest to imitate? 

Ans. The gobble of the old male bird. 

Ques. Is the snake called the checkered 
adder venomous? 

Ans. This is a name given to the milk 
snake, which is not venomous. 

Ques. Have snakes a so-called “sixth” 
sense? Some people claim they have. 

Ans. Whether true or 


¥ 1001 Outdoor Questions. ‘§- 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


sharptail grouse are familiar examples. 


Ques. When was the bison of North 
America first seen by white men? 


Ans. In Anahuac, the Aztec capital of 
Mexico, in 1521, when Cortes and his men 
visited the menagerie of Montezuma. 


Ques. (1) Is the flying squirrel a noc- 
turnal animal? (2) What other mammals 
in this country are equipped for “flying” 
in the manner of the squirrel mentioned? 

Ans. (1) Yes, it is. (2) The flying 
squirrel is the only native quadruped on 
the North American Continent which has 
been equipped by Nature with a parachute. 


Field & Stream—June, 1933 




















This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


information on the Ute name, “Uncom- 
pahgre’, and I would appreciate, now, if 
you will give me the meaning of the word. 


Ans. The name comes from Ancapa- 
gari signifying “large red body of water” 
—a lake, river, etc. It was a former In- 
dian name for the San Francisco River, 
from the fact that, near the source of this 
river, there was a spring of hot red water 
having a foul smell or taste. 

Ques. Our club members have been talk- 
ing about the bobwhite and I would like 
to know whether the male bird helps in in- 
cubating the eggs. 

Ans. Male bobwhites usually take part 

in the incubation of the eggs 





not, this has been affirmed 
by some investigators. They 
claim that the curious pit 
between the eye and nostril 
of the “pit vipers” (rattle- 
snake, copperhead, cotton- 
mouth moccasin, etc.) is 
the seat of a sixth sense, the 
nature of which, if it exists, 
has not thus far been deter- 
mined. 

QUEs. Which is the best 
climber of all the large 
cats? 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





Ans. It has been claimed 
that the puma, or mountain 
lion, should have this honor. 


Ques. On the average, 
what is the number of bear 
cubs in a litter and when 
are they born in temperate 
sones? 

Ans. Two cubs usually 
constitute a litter and they 
are usually born during 
January. 

Ques. Does the common 
mole have eyes? 

Ans. When skinned for 
dissection, the eye of the 











ASUBSCRIBER says he has a pet goldfish which he 
claims is twenty-five years old. Take that or leave it! 
One morning the goldfish died—or at least was floating on 
its side on top of the water. Two drops of Scotch whisky 
started its fins to flapping and it’s been perfectly happy 
ever since. And on two drops! 


and, should an accident oc- 
cur to the female bird, the 


male is said to incubate 
the eggs and rear the young 
ones, 


Ques. Years ago I read 
in some volume that there 
were no angleworms in the 
Lake Superior region until 
they were introduced by 
some eastern sportsman. is 
there any record of this 
man’s name? 


Ans. George Shiras, 3rd, 
famous Pennsylvania nat- 
uralist and wild-life pho- 
tographer, began to intro- 
duce and plant earthworms 
in the Lake Superior coun- 
try about the year 1849. 


Ques. Ii’e have a snake 
down in this country 
(Maryland) called _ the 
blowing viper and I would 
like to know if it is as 
venomous as it looks. Is it 
one of the copperheads? 


Ans. One of the gentlest 
of snakes (non-venomous), 
the hog-nosed snake, is 
given the name you men- 








mole is found to be merely 
a small, dark speck under 
the skin, suitable only for distinguishing 
light from darkness. The eye-ball is about 
the size of a pin-head. 


Ques. How did the turkey receive this 
name if it ts a native American bird? 


Ans. It has been suggested that the word 
“turkey” is a corruption of a Hebrew 
word “tukki’, said to mean peacock, and 
that this term was applied to the turkey 
when it was first brought to Spain by the 
Jewish people, who monopolized the poul- 
try business in that country. Another ex- 
planation is that the word is derived from 
the name given the bird by southern In- 
dian tribes. 


Ques. Do all of the various species of 
grouse drum like the ruffed grouse? 


Ans. All of the various species of grouse 
have peculiar and noisy methods of usher- 
ing in the breeding season, of which the 
drumming of the ruffed grouse, the boom- 
ing of the prairie chicken, the hooting of 
the blue grouse and the dancing of the 


Ques. How much larger is a full-grown 
porcupine than the hedgehog of Europe? 


Ans. About fifteen or twenty times as 
large. 

Ques. What would be the words in the 
Troquois tribal language for: forest, pine 
woods, or silver birches? 


Ans. In the forest—Kahagon. In the 
pine woods—Otahnagon. Silver birches— 
Onagehsona. 


Ques. Last winter, in the Pennsylvania 
mountains, during below sero weather, I 
saw acres of snow covered with a little 
black jumping insect somewhat on the 
order of a flea. There were so many of 
them that they darkened the snow. What 
kind of insects are they? 


Ans. They are probably the so-called 
snow-fleas, a little spring-tail going under 
scientific name of Achorutes socialis 

Jzel. 


Ques. Some months ago you gave me 


tion, and also that of puff 
adder. It is a frightful looking serpent 
when it puts a bluff on but it is harmless. 
Though sometimes mistaken for the cop- 
perhead, it is not related to that species. 

Ques. What is the derivation of the 
name Sequoia for the big trees? 

Ans. Named for a Cherokee Indian 
“Se-quo-yah” who perfected a phonetic 
alphabet in the tribal language. 

Ques. Is there such an animal as a 
white wolf, not an albino type, but a 
Species? 

Ans. The Arctic Wolf (Canis tundra- 
rum) is white and bears the coat all the 
year ’round. 

Ques. (1) To what weight does the 
Canada lynx grow? (2) Does it attack 
humans? (3) What is its principal prey? 

Ans. (1) From 15 to over 30 pounds. 
(2) No evidence indicates that a normal 
Canada lynx attacks humans. (3) Its 
principal prey is the varying hare and also 
grouse and smaller birds and mammals. 
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Simultaneous Firing 
yee ict wy : 


vate you Camt go 
wrong in choosing 
Your Outboard. 


~~ 


HERE are two kinds of outboard motors. The 

4 older kind has two pe cylinders that fire 

simultaneously. The effect of its internal explo- 

sion can be likened to a “body thump” when you jump 
with both feet together. 


The improved type is entirely different. Its cylin- 
ders are parallel and fire alternately. The pistons 
drive smoothly back and forth like your legs when 
you run instead of jump. 

Two impulses per revolution as in a 4-cylinder car 
give a flow of power that is practically 100% smoother 
than you get with one impulse. 

Moreover, alternate firing makes starting easier. 
You a against the compression of one cylinder only 
—and the ignition spark is intensified. 

This improved type of motor costs a little more, 
to be sure. But thirty days after owning one you'll be 
the happiest mortal on earth that you've got its silken 
smoothness, its easier starting, its greater quiet and its 
longer life. These are the things you'll enjoy ten years 
from now—not the little you “saved” when you bought. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Lid., Peterboro, Canada 
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Alternate Firing: - - 











MODEL A-65 


ALTERNATE 
FIRING 
TWIN 


Exclusively 
JOHNSON 


In addition to Alternate Firing, 
this famous SEA-HORSE, 
Model A, as well as its bigger 
brother Model K, gives you 
such outstanding developments 
as Synchro-Contrrol, Full Pivot 
Steering, Integral Rotary Valve, 
Shock Absorber Drive, Under- 
water Exhaust and Sight Gas 
Gauge. Everything you want in 
an outboard! 


HANDY CHART 


FREE! 
@ 
ws r Write for your copy of the 1933 SEA- ; Ig 
ee a eee 7 HORSE Handy Chart with complete Dal Fi 


specifications on the 7 great motors 
in the Johnson line —both simulta- 
neous and alternate firing types—a 
model for every outboard purpose. 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 

















s\> THE FAKIRS 


ILLUSION: A boy is bound and 
thrust into a small basket. Seizing 
a sword the fakir plunges it into 
the basket. He jumps up and 
down as proof that the basket is 
empty! The boy then steps out 
of the basket, unhurt. 


EXPLANATION: The nimble as- 
sistant curls around the side of the 
basket for the sword-and-jumping 
act. He guides the sword past 
himself and into the opposite wall 
of the basket. 

Source: “Jllustrated Magic’ by 
Ottokar Fischer, translated and 


edited by J. B. Mussey and Fulton 
Oursler, The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 


KEPT FRESH IN THE WELDED 
HUMIDOR PACK 


BASKEY 'YRACK 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


IT’S FUN TO BE FOOLED 
--- IT’S MORE FUN TO KNOW 


One of the nimblest tricks of 
cigarette advertising is the il- 
lusion that “Heat Treatment” 
confers mysterious virtues up- 
on a cigarette. 

EXPLANATION: A// cigarette 
manufacturers use heat treat- 
ment. It is a routine process of 
manufacture. Harsh, raw, in- 
ferior tobaccos require consid- 


| erably more intensive treat- 


ment thanchoice, ripe tobaccos. 

But neither heat treatment 
nor any other treatment can 
take the place of good tobacco. 


It is a fact, well known by leaf 





tobacco experts, that Camels 
are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobaccos than ° 


any other popular brand. 














Give your taste a chance to 
appreciate the greater pleasure 
and satisfaction offered by the 
more expensive tobaccos. 


NO TRICKS 
—JUST COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


BLEND 





IN A MATCHLESS 





